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PREFACE 

TO THE THIRD EDITION. 


In consequence of the great and rapid progress that has been 
made during the past ten years in the art of Canary-breeding. 

I have found it necessary to issue a Tliird Edition of the 
“Canary Book.” In doing so I have endeavoured to treat 
fully and accurately upon eveiy subject of interest to lovers 
and breeders of these delightful .pets. 

I have now given a full and complete account of those 
direful maladies. Typhus aud Scarlet Fever, tl.e result of over 
twenty years’ experience and study since my first discovery 
of these diseases attacking birds. Their cause, prevention, 
and general treatment are fully discussed. Furtlier, 1 liavo 
included information on some maladies not hitherto mentioned, 
and have extended my remarks on otlicr complaints from 
which birds are known to suffer. Otlier subjects not 
previously dealt with in this or any otlicr work on Canaries 
are also treated, and I have endeavoured to set right several 
matters that liave hitherto given rise to contention and heart- 
burning among fanciers genci-ally. 

On several varieties of Canaries, including Yorkshire 
Fancies. Norwich Plainheads. Lancashire Coppice. Li/ards. 
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London Fancies, and Gennans. I have considerahly extended 
my remarks, and have given the fullest information possible 
about the Modem Crested Norwich, Cinnamons, Cinnamon 
Crests, Evenly.Marked Cinnamons, and the Modem Scotch 
Fancy birds of the most approved types; with instmctions 
how to breed, rear, and prepare them for exhibition. Particu- 
lars of the variety now known as the “ Border Fancy ” are 
also included. In fact, I may fairly claim that the book is 
brought completely up to date. 

Several new plates of birds of the most modem type have 
been added, while those which I consider out of date have been 
removed. The latest and most reliable recipes for obtaining 
the best specimens of Red- and Tellow-fed birds will be 
found, as well as formula) for the preparation of other foods 
to be used during the breeding- and moulting-seasons. 

All the information given in my previous editions which 
will enable amateurs and others to trace the progress that 
has been made in this science during the past eighteen years, 
has been retained, and the present edition may, I confidently 
think, be fairly considered as complete and searching as the 
most fastidious fancier could desire it to be. 


THE AUTHOR. 
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CHAPTER I . 


Cages and Cage-making. 

* 

The ingenuity and skill of man are so vast and varied, and 
the success which has been attained in the art of cage- 
making is so prodigious and wonderful, that it would be a 
task of no inconsiderable difficulty to any pei-son to attempt 
to give anything approxiuiuting to a full and lucid dcscript.on 
of all the different patterns of cages that are to be met with 
in this country; nor do I propose to do so. but simply to give 
a description of those which I consider best adapted to the 
wants and requirements of the times ; for cages can be met 
with of every conceivable form and size, from an ovcrgro%yn 
mouse-trap to a moderately comfortable apartment— that i.s. 
80 far as length and height are to bo considered— and in 
form they may he procured from that of a common fig-box 
to a miniature representation of the Crystal Palace at Syden- 
ham. I have seen cages of almost every imaginable pattern, 
representing cottages, abbeys, castles, cathedrals, and palaces 
with fine fiuted columns, porticoes with pediments, staiucii 
fflaas windows, &c., rich and varied in design, and in every 
known style of architecture, including Gothic, Doric, and 
Ionic, and displaying great taste and marvellous mechumeal 
skill Cages of this description are generally the i>ioductjon 
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of some ingenious and industrious fancier, and whilst 1 
admire them as woi'ks of art and masterpieces of workman- 
ship, I regret I cannot recommend them as fitting habitations 
for birds ; for, with very few exceptions, all such cages lack 
that most essential requirement — utility. Every consideration 
of comfort and convenience is sacrificed to caiTy out the 
design in its entirety, and hence many of those cages are. 
despite their external grandeur, mere dungeons for canaries 


and other birds. Nevertheless, I am a great advocate for 
handsome cages; but what I admire most is artistic skill, 
combined with elegance of design, pi*actical utility, and eoniid. 
substantial workmanship ; for I consider a good bird worthy 
of a good cage, upon the same principle as I contend that u 
good picture is deserving of a good frame. 

It is the highest ambition of some faucioi*s to possess high- 
class b rda, and, so long as they succeed in accomplishing 
this object, they cai*e little as to what kind of tumble-down, 
broken, twisted, rickety, r\isty. patcbecl-iip cages they keep 
them in. They appear to go upoj the principle of the 
bucolic Scotchman, who, so long as he received good victuals, 
did not care in what fashion they were served; whereas an 


epicure — which in this instance I will compare with a 
genuine lover of birds — is genei-ally as particular about the 
manner in which his viands are ser^'ed as he is about the 
vmnds themselves. I have heard it said that half the enjoy- 
ment of a good dinner is in tlie way it is placed on the 
table, and in order to enjoy a good bird I consider it ought 
to be leen in a suitable cage; in this I feel confident that aU 
true lovers of those pretty little choristers will agree with 
me. I consider it a gross insult to good taste to place birds 
of imdovotod eicellcnco and merit in cages which are not 
worth as many pence as their occupants arc worth pounds 
Besides, a good, well-made cage will outlast a dozen flimsy 
common ones, to say nothing of the di.rereneo in appeara^c^ 

Caoe-makino. — If you have a latent tendency to the 
ingenuity a. well, yon ^on.y 
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and practice to enable you to become your own cage manu- 
facturer. It is a tedious occupation, to be sure, and more 
particularly so to those, I should imagine, who are not 
fanciers themselves; but with a genuine love for birds, and 
your enthusiasm wound up to fever-heat, it is astonisliing 
what feats of enterprise and skill you can a<’coinplish. 

If you resolve to make a trial of your tah-iits in this 
direction, I would advise you. in ord'U- that t«>u may have a 
fair chance of success, to rig up a temporary bench to work 
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at. A strong old table or, better still, a good old kit» hni 
dresser, wbicb may usually be liad for a trifl-* at a sal«* by 
auction, will answer the purpose admirably. Fit on to this 
what is called in joiner’s vernacular ' a bench lug” — tliat is, 
a piece of wood projecting from the left-hand eorner of tie* 
bench, in front, say from bin. to 12ii\. in longtli. and 
fastened to a j>iece of stout wood forming an arm from the 
under-part of the top of the bench; it must be set at an 
acute angle, and appesir as in Fig. 1. This is to hohl tlie 
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wood you desire to plane in an upright position. Ton will 
likewise require an angular piece of wood, called a plug, to 
fix it firmly between the bench and the “lug’* (see Fig 2). 
The board to be operated upon with this contrivance must 
be placed on edge next the bench, and the ping put in 
between it and the lug, and wedged tight with a wooden 
mallet. When you wish to plane the flat surface of the 
board, you will need a small iron hook driven well into the 
bench with the point projecting towards you; fix the end of 
the board with the hook in order to keep it steady during 
the operation. There are proper contrivances for this 
purpose, but a small hook is all that would be needed in 
cage-making. 

In addition to a bench you will require a set of tools as 
follows : Three saws — a handsaw, a d<'*ve-tail saw, and a key- 
hole saw, and if you intend t-^ uiak>* ornaiiieutal cornices to 
your cages, a small frame-saw as w.*ll ; two planes at least, a 
smoothing-plane and a trying-plane, and, if you like, a 
“jack” plane for rough work l>*-.ides ; I w'ould likewise 


recommend yo\i to get two grooving-phmes, to “groove and 
tongue” the b«»aids which form tlie l>ae-k of the cage. These 
planes are known in the trade as a “pair of ploughs.” and 
are of different si/es according to the thickness of the wood 
for which they are required; when for 4in. deals they are 
called half-inch ploughs, and so on. Glue in the “tou'^ue,” 
an.l this will not h-ave any aperture or receptacle for bird 
v.Tinin to enter and conceal themselves. You will require a 
square, a gunge, a pair of eomi)asses, a “tin. rule, a spoke- 
shave. a few chisels, a stone to sharpen them upon, a hraoe 
and four hits, iin., Ain.. 3i„., and liu.. a couple of hmumers 
of diirerent sizes, a fc4W bradawls teominouly culled prickei's), 
a few gimlets of v;irious sizes, 'a wooden mallet, two jiairs 
of pliers (one pair of which must l.e wire cutters), a pair 
of pincers, u hand-vice, u stout pocket-knife, a glue-pot. and 
if you take my advice, an instrument eullod a “ saah-lillister ” 
used for what is technically termed “ rabbeting ’’—that is. to 
let the back of tbe cage Hush with the ends the same as 
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will be observed in the beck of a chest of dra^vei-s. Ac as 
this plan likewise assists to keep out the parasites, for 1 
find they avoid cages wliere good lodgings are not pro- 
curable. Get a supply of glass and enierj-paper. wood and 
wire, nails, flaws, and screws of various sizes, a piece of chalk 
and a stout load pencil, and you ought to be thoroughly 
equipped for the business of cage-niakin" " 

Do not let the formidable list of tools which I have 
enumerated frighten you from an attempt at making cages, 
for there is no necessity to purchase all tlie Articles 
mentioned at an ironmonger s shop, unless you can afford to 
do so and feel so disposed, as you can generally meet with 
most of the tools at a furniture dealer’s store at a moderate 
price, especially if you live in a large town; and. besides, you 
can frequently pick up a few of them at least at some sales 
by auction for a mere song. 

The best wood tor the tops, bottoms, backs, and ends of 
breeding-cages is American pine, from half-an-ineh to five- 
eighths inch thick in the rough, and well seasoned (purelja.->e 
it from a well-cstablislied timber merchant, if possible), so that 
when it is dressed it will be reduced to about tbree-eighths- 
of-an-inch in thickness. For the fronts use hard wood, 
either oak, teak, ro.sewood. mahogany, or walnut; tijo two last-' 
named kinds are what I prefer myself, and when well dressed 
off and nic4-ly polished they look really superb. The ends, 
tops, and bottoms of tbe cages ©tight to he .stained and 
varnished; but I will treat upon this part t>f the suhj<-ct 
more fully hereafter. Make the body of the cage first ; 
measure off the timber and cut it to the sizes required, tlu-ii 
proceed to dross it, tit it, and lastly put it securely together. 
Having satisfactorily accompjished this, cut out the wootl for 
the front of the cage, and act as before directed; if you 
decide upon using wood rails for bars, as shown in Fig. 7, 

It wiU be advisable to make them ready fm- wiring before 
you fix them permanently. This is a most important feature 
m cage-making, for if you do not have the lu.les exa.-tiy in 
a line with each other, in the top, bottom, and bars, the 
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wires will be thrown out of a perpendicular line, and will in 
consequence bo offensive to the eye. Compasses are mostly 
used for mea.suring off the holes, but they are apt to get 
compressed or extended if not handled with consummate cari>. 
in which case they would be sure to mislead you ; therefore 
you will find it better to use a good stout two-pronged table- 
fork, with the prongs about half-an-inch apai-t, as a gauge 
for setting off the iNjrrect distances between the wires. If 
you prefer wire bars to wood ones, as shown in Fig. 3. you 
will OnJ the task of boring leas difficult; still you cannot be 
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too particuhir in the perforFoan.-.- of this pnrt of the work 
aiol the aitlVrence in appeuiau.-.- betwixt a well-wired cagj 
an.l on.' carelessly and shoenly executed is immense. 

If you use wire cross-bars and yon can handle a soldering- 
iron, sohlor the wires instead of bindmg; it makes a far 
stronger job and looks much m^ater and hotter but it is a 
somewhat difficult operation for u beginner. Before commencing 
to wn-e n cage it m a good plan to prepare a bradawl or 
pneker for boring the holes; it should be exactly half-an-iuch 
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lone in the prong. You can cut down an ordinary one to 
the size required, and then file it until it is of an equal 
thickness throughout; the point should be made 
round and sharp, and it should be as nearly as possible of the 
same thickness as the wire you use. but if anytlung the 
least shade thinner, so as to let the wood grip the wire. The 
wire can be forced up or down, whichever you require, with 
the small pliers; this makes the wiring firmer. By using a 
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fclie same lenf^h, which it is be-st to do ere you begin the 
process of wiring. 

As I said before, if yon can use a soldering-iron, it will 
be better to solder the wires than to bind them with wire 
binding ; but it is not an easy task to those who have never 
attempted it before. Get a medium-sized soldering-iron and 
a “ stick ” of solder from a plumber— it is simply a mixture 
of pewter, lead, and block tin; but, as only a small quantity 
will be needed, it is cheaper to buy it ready made than to 
make it. Heat your iron to a moderate heat — do not make 
it too hot, or it will not work properly. The test is to hold 
it about six inches from your face, and if you feel a good 
glow of heat arise to your cheek fiom it, then you may use 
it; if you hajipen to make it too hot, and destroy the face 
of the iron, file it a little, and rub it well among a little 
powdered rosin spread on a piece of bro^vn paper, but heat it 
moderately before you do this. As soon as it is ready for use 
you can begin; but first of :til fix the wires into their places, 
and place tlicm an pluuib as possible, and, before you attempt 
to solder tbcm to the cross-bai-s, you must put a few’ drops of 
muriatic acid, to which a small picc*» of zinc has been added, 
upon that portion of the wires where the union or joint is to 
be made; rosin, finely ijowdered, and which is generally used 
for soldoring tins. Ac., is of no use for this purpose. After 
you have joined a wire in this . manner, you ought to have a 
little diluted liquor of ammonia in a vessel of any kind, dip a 
piece of cotton waste or rag of any sort into this liquid. Lad 
rub over that part of the wires that you touched with the 
acid, so that its efY.’ct thereon may be neutralised at once 

You can form the holes for the birds to fe^d or drink 
througl. by turmug the wire across a round i.iece of 
Wd wood, >d,out tl.r,v.,i,Kulo.-3-of-a„.inch in oi.onmference, 
G.ip t firmly w,th tl.o plirrs Ir-for., yon proreod to wrap 
or cod It for you „.„st do tl.is to tin- ext.-nt of l,alf-an-ineh 
or more to ,t l.old Hr.u, or you enn n.ake the hole 

with a double instead of a sinole wire, if you prefer it It 
s.mply done, and yon will only rei,nire to examine 'one 
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it is of accomplishment, 
nu'tiiod even than this, 
leaving hal£-an*inch at 
to hold it firm; but if 
will have to fasten the 


already made to see how easy 
There is, however, a simpler ' 
and that is to bend a wire thus : 
the bottom to go into the wood . 

you make the round holes you 1 staple, 

to the bottom stay o£ the cage «..h Mnah 

or by making a small groove m 

jon can do with a sharp km e, but you m 

any deeper than is the tops, bottoms, and 

If you ean manage o dove tail ^1 ^ 

ends of the f^Mw to “ rabbet” tbem together , 

unable to accompli * • • .uLlition to flaws or screws, 

to fasten them togethei, as ^ 

tboreby prevent crevices bmng Uft, wine 

he avoided, as they on y aeasoued. the tops or 

vemin. If the ^ especially if the cages 

■backs may possibly I « 

are exposed to a strong . should 

rays of the siin in snminor "i . .-b^ 

happen, be sure j, i3 ^ ooinmemhible plan t.. 

the cages out and lefi chow*ca‘»es with framed 

make the fronts of bree mg-^ 

wire fronts, to screw ‘ . white-washing, or 

.asUy removed for the purpose of^^pam ^ , 

thoroughly cleaning on one side, and a 

eecured by a pan of s . ■ fitting in two piece> 

brass hook or button on the otbei, o>- ^ 

of wire instead of bniges. to it ^ breeding-cages 

It is better to make the -o-P^' room 

a little too >-ge than too ja . . ,3 

for exercise, and the air is noi. 
it is in a too cirenmseribed spaee. 

CaoK Doons.-Fig. 5 shows l„a .ocond 

aU of which are simple m cons 11c scciueii 
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of the front of the cage, entirely through tlie two projecting 
pieces at one end, and fixing it in the bottom stay. These 
ends should be neatly rounded off. The door can be placed 
either to the right or left side; the projecting pieces forming 
the opposite end being thinned away and notched out to allow 
tlie wire to fit in to the notches and make the door quite level.. 
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The other shows a sliding wire dooi- ArTnv n r i 
tion. Of door. eouM of L' 
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WiRE-STRAlGHTBNEB. — Fig. 6 IS a contrivance for straight- 
ening wire, and it not only saves a great amount of 
time, but, if properly made and used, a pound of wire can be 
made quite straight in a mai-vellously short space of time, 
which would take anyone a long while to do with the old- 
fashioned method of straightening on a block of bard wood, 
with a wooden mallet, and by using pliers. This iiistrnnu-nt 
is made of hard wood, mahogany or oak. and wire. Tbe one 
from which I have made a sketch is constructed of a piece 
of w’ell-seasoned mahogany, l4in. by 3iiu., and 3in* bi thick- 
ness. At one end is a wire hook, fastened to the under-side 
lii-st, by the wire being bent and sharpened at both ends and 
then driven into the wood, and afterwards secured hy two 
small wire hooks in the form of staples, one placed over 



Fig. 6. 


«.cl. wive eeparately and clviv.-n home. Tl.ls wive ho,.k is to 
Heouve the machine dnving tl.e opevation of diawing tin- win-, 
and it is placed ovuv a nail or hook driven into the woik- 
benoh or otherwise. The wire loops are for tlic purpose of 
gniding the wire and keeping it in its place during th- op-ra- 
tion of sti-aightening. The wire is passed tlirongh one of the 
front loops first, and then between the uprights and beneath 
the inner loop whicli prevents it from jerking out of its place. 
In making an instrument of this description, you must use a 
piece, or pieces, of wire the same gauge as those you wish to 
Btraighten; bend them over at one end of the wood, tlic one 
opposite to tbe one containing the hook, and beud them thus: 
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t and drive them into the end ; the other ends of the 

wires being left free. Next drive firmly into the wood some 
stout pieces of wire in an upright position on each side of 
the gauge-wires, as close to them as is possible. These upright 
wires should be left projecting about an-inch-and-a-quarter, 
and should be slightly bent over in a slanting posture, the 
one made to lean one way and the other the other alternately. 
Much of your success will depend on the inclination of these 
wires, and you must bend them backward or forward, as is 
necessary, until yon find that the wire drawn through them 
comes out straight, or nearly so. A little practice, combined 
with patience and perseverance, will enable you to do it satis- 
factorily. 

If you fail to get the wire quite ns stmight as you could 
wish, you can cut off the lengths required and place them 
on a block of hard wood, and beat them with a wooden mallet, 
turning thorn in your hand in the same way as a smith does 
a piece of heated iron to get it hammered round ; but there 
will be no necessity for this if you succeed in getting your 
wire-straightener made properly. 


Any good-natured wire-worker would supply you with an 
article of this description for a shilling; but. if he were inclined 
to be ill-natured, he could easily make it of no use to you. 

Coi,otTBiNo AND Paintinq Cages.— A fter you have 
finished making a breeding-cage, or, better stUl, before you 
begin to wire it. it ought to be coloured inside. I -cneralJv 
give mine a coating of thin glue-size fii-st, and after that 

^ P'-oceed to colour it with the following compo- 
sition: Pans whitening and pipeclay, equal proportions I 
mix them well together, and then add a em^Ul quantity of 
ultiamarmc blue (lapis laziUi). which may be obtained from 

any colourman, and at most chemists’ and ilrur.r,i3ts’ i„et 
sulliciont to make it what is termed a “ Pren i, ^ 

is. white with a sort of invisibT; ‘Ibie 

pas., ana a«..a.ae ^ 
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required consistency for use; the milk makes it adhere more 
annly. It is considered an objectionable practice to paint the 
inside of a cage of this sort. The same composition may be 
used for colouring-out show-cagcs, only more blue should be 
added in this case, and also a small, very small, quantity of 
rose pink, or vermilion, to give it Tvarmth ; but. for luy own 
part I prefer to paint show-cages inside, as the colouring 
Ltter is liable to be rubbed otf. for birds very frequently 
wash themselves in their drinking-tins whenever they are 
supplied with fresh water, and afterwards rub themselves 
against the backs of their cages, and thereby get besmeared 
with the colouring matter, which is detrimental to then 
chance of obtaining a prize. They are never many days 
together in a show-cage; hence the paint, after becoming 
thoroughly dried and hardened, can do them no haim. I 
give mine a coat of oil paint first (white), and afterwards 
Lo coats of “ ilattening.” which is pamt without oil. I nus 
white lead, lime blue, and turpentine together for this 
purpose; you can regulate the shade of colour according o 
Lur taste. I fancy that a bird of any variety looks b.st n 
a cage coloured-out with pale blue (cerulean or azure blue) ; 
ft looks fa.- cleaner and nicer ti.an dark or even a me. nnn 
blue Some people colour tbeir eaeos black .ns.de to sboa 
la jonque and mealy birds in, tbinkins that the «.vater 
le couttast the n.ore advantageous it is to the buds. 1 
have tried nearly aU colours and shades of colour, erpeu- 
mentally, and the colour just recommended I consider best. 
The ouLides of show-cages may be either 1>“"‘‘<''1- 
Id varnisbed, or coated over with the ordinary black van.., a 
If the latter is used, they sl.onld have e.tbo.- a coat of black 
paint or gluc-siae. in vvbicb some lan.p-blaek or ivoiyblack. 
Bnely powdered, has been previously mixed. Tins adds muJ. 
L the appearance both in colour and lust.-c, you pret . 

to paint tl.e.n. I would recommend 
but the black varnishing looks exceedingly wc , • 
service-able. Breeding-eagea ought to be eleansml ou a u 1 
ro-coloured inside twice a year, just prior to the b.ccclm„ 
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eeason and again at tlie close. Show»cages, too, are none 
the worse for being frequently re-painted, re-coloured, and 
re-vamished ; they not only look better, but I always think 
that they enhance the appearance of the birds. 

Some fanciers prefer to lime-wash their breeding-cages with 
quicklime whiting, made by dissolring a piece of quicklime, 
known as a “ clot,” and weighing from lib. to 21b., in a 
gallon or two of boiling water, with the addition of a small 
handful of salt, and applied whilst warm ; others enamel 
their cages with Aspinall*s Enamel, which looks well, and 
assists materially in keeping do\vn the little mischievous 
pamsitcs which are so detrimental to bird-breeding. Before 
using enamel the crevices in the cages should be puttied up 
or filled with a prepamtion made of two parts slacked lime 
finely i^owdered and one part silver sand, with sufficient 
linseed oil to make it of the consistency of putty; this if 
properly prepared sets as hard as iron. ‘When quite dry 
enamel should be applied in accordance with the manu- 
facturer’s instructions. Tbc cages are afterwards easily 
cleaned, iwid the appearance is very good. 


Staining, Vaiinj!<hino, a.'id Polishing Cages. The 

tops, bottoms, and ends of breeding-cages look best when 
stained and vaniislied, and are more easily kept clean. 
Mahogany and oak ai'c the prevailiug woods imitated. You 
can purcliase a siirpemiy bottle of mahogany stain from any 
oil and colourman, and in country towns from most chemists; 
this wiU suffice for a good number of cages, as it needs to be 
well diluted with water before being used. There are several 
uKikers of this stain. I generally use Maokie’s 
though Sterna’s is very good. Mahogany stoin can be made 
by .n.x.ng Venot.an red and a little brown umber together 
and then using it with thin glue-site; when it is quite dry it 
should be saud-papered down and varnished. Carriage va.-nisb 
IS e lest kind to use. To imitate oak, use a little sienna 
or burnt umber, nu.xcd witli sour beer or thin wnm 
u-ater, witl, a little moist sugar added to it. To make it 
Igbt or dark depends entirely upon the quantity of pigment 
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osed. After yon have given a cage a coat of the staining- 
liquid, if you think it ia too light in colour, make it darker 
by giving it a second coat. After the stain has dried 
thoroughly, you may proceed to varnish. The following is an 
excellent recipe for spirit varnish: Onm shellac (orangel. uoz.; 
gum aandrac. Aoz. ; amber resin, ^oz. ; methylated spirit, or 
“methylated finish.’* 1 pint. Bruise the gums together or 
sepai-ately in a mortar, put into a stone bottle (earthenware), 
and add the spirit; shake it up well frequently for a day or 
two; strain it through a piece of muslin, and it will be 
ready for use. Varnish must not be laid on too thick ; after 
the first coat is quite dry give it a second, and a third if 

Do not varnish the fronts of the cages when made ot hard 
,vood, such as walnut, ic., as they will look fai- hottei- F.ench 
polished If you desire to make your own i.olish, I can 
stronoly recommend the following formula, as it is one ot the 
very best for inakiin; really good French polish : Orange 
ahellae 3oz.; gum benzoin (Benjaininh 11 drachms; metliy- 
lated spirit, or finish, 1 pint. It must be made in precisely 
the same manner as the varnish. Before yon commence to 
polish any wood you must give it a coat of raw linseed oil 
some polishers use a little finely-powdered Paris whitening as 
well— to fill up the pores of the wood. If you arc going to 
polish mahogany, and desire to improve the colour of the 
wood, add some alkanet-root or dragon’s blood to tlie oil. and 
place it near a fire for an hour or two before using. Dip a 
piece of wool or cotton in the oil, and rub it well into the 
wood. When you commence to polish, take a piece of wool 
or cotton wadding, and roll it into a small ball; saturate 
this with the polish, and cover it with a cotton rag or two, 
moisten the rag with a little of the linseed oil before yon 
begin to polish, and be sure to go over the whole sin-faee of 
the wood under operation at a tolerably rapid rate. Begin at 
one end. and work your band round and round until you 
cover the entire surface; then work backward and fonvaid. 
never aUowing the polish to dry in until you obtain th- 
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bright surface you require. Tou may be obliged to replenish 
your polishiug-pad or rubber from tune to tune— this you 
must do with the utmost dexterity; but do not forget the 
oil or the polish will not work — it will dry and peel off. 
You will find that with care and practice you will soon be- 
come an adept in this line of business. If the varnish or 
polish gets too thick at times, add a little more spirit or finish. 

Brseding-caoes. — The single^compartment breeding-cage* 
shown in Fig. 3, is well adapted for Yorkshire Fancy canaries, 
Manchester Ooppies, &c., and may* if desired, be used for the 
smaller varieties, such as Lizards, Norwich Fancy, &c. The 
dimensions are as follow : Outside measurement — length, 
-Oin.; height, 16iu.; width, lOin.; the main fi*ont stay (bottom) 
is 3Aiu. deep ; three-quartei*s-of-an-inch of which represents 
the front of the “ false bottom ” or ** dr.LW-board the top stay 
is ‘2in. in depth ; the wires forming the fi'ont of the cage are 
fixed into those stays; the seed-hopper is 4in. long and 2^in. 
wide, and 2iu. deep in that portion which forms the trough, 
tlie sides extending 3in. higher, and t;ipering away to a-quai’tcr- 
of-an-inch, forming an acute angle. A narrow groove must 
be made on each side of the outer edge of these, which admits 
of a piece of glass being put in ; this forms a cover to keep 
out the dirt from the seed; it likewise prevents the birds from 
throwing the seed over the hoppei*, and enables you to see 
without removing it when a fresh supply is roiiuiied. An egg- 
drawer. 2in. wide and 3in. long, made of tin, with a tin, 
wood, or brass front, or a poicelain drawer, must be placed 
in the end of the cage, about 4in. from the front. A driuk- 
ing-trougb, made of tiu, zinc, or sheet iron, can be hung on 
the front of the mainstay, or a glass trough used if preferred, 
but by all means do not use those tall glass fountains; the 
water soon becomes turbid and foul in them; they are’ per- 
feet abominations. At the opposite side to the water-trou-h 
hook on the seed-hopper. A perch must be placed inside the 
cage the whole length of the front, about two inches behind 
the xnainstay, and about oue-uud-a-half-inches below its level- 
this 18 for the birds to feed from, aud to enable them to 
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reach their food and water easily. Two other perches must 
be placed about the centre of the cage, on each side of the 
door, as shown in Fig. 3. Fix a half-inch screw in the centre 
of the cage, and another in the centre of the end opposite 
to the one containing the egg-drawer, to hang the nests on. 
about 4in. above the perches, or one at each side of the 
perch. Sometimes tin troughs are used instead of di*awers for 
eggs, &c. ; but you are apt to frighten the birds, and espe- 
cially the young ones, when about to fledge, by having to put 
your hand inside the cage to place them in and take them 
out. It is a clumsy contrivance, therefore avoid it. Put a neat 
half-round beading about three-eightlis-of-au-inch in tliick- 
ness round the extreme edge of tlie draw-board. This pre- 
vents the sand from slipping off it, and makes a more 
substantial job; but be sure to put it well and firmly on, so 
as not to leave a crevice; or you can simply use the front 
lath only as a dummy draw-board, fixed to the cage with a 
wire pin put through it from the bottom; tliis is a more 
simple contrivance, and answers quite well. Wire the front 
with tinned wire No. 17. For the cross-bars use No. Id, and 
bind them witli tin, brass, or copper binding-wire — tliat 
is, wire as fine as thread; copper binding is more durable, 
and does not cost more than tlie brass; it is about 2s. per 
pound. For No. 13 wire I pay 7d. per pound, and for No. 17 
Id. more. 

In making a sliding wire door you will require two upright 
wires for tlie door to run upon. I have left the door in tlu- 
drawing ot cage Fig. 3 partly open, and have sliowii the form 
of it 80 jdainly that it would be superfluous for mo to d<' 
more than call attention to it ; a close examination of the 
engraving will enable anyone to see how it is constructed and 
the principle upon which it works. I prefer doors of this kind 
to all others, for if they are properly made and oiled 
occasionally they ought to close themselves; another advantage 
is that they cannot by any possibility be opened by the birds, 
so there is no danger of their getting out and being lost (see 
also Fig. 5). 


c 



Gage Fig. 7 is adapted expressly for breeding Belgian 
canaries in. The dimensions of tbis cage are as follow : 
Kxtreme length, 4ft. ; height, 19in. ; depth, llin. ; the main* 
stay, including draw-boai'ds or false bottoms, should be S^in. 
Iiigh. The comice can be made according to taste. The crosB> 
bars in this cage are made of mahogany, the same as the 
front, and are three-eighths>of>an*inch in thickness. The 
eliding doors at the ends of the cage are useful for running 
the birds out into show*cages. The doors in fi'ont 
are framed, and are made of mahogany, the same substance 
as the bars ; the feet are made of brass, and are globular 
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in form, with a steel screw in the centre, and are procur- 
able at any imnmonger’s ; the spires upon the cornice are 
made manot;uny. Those you can get turned for a small 
sum by any piufc.ional wood turner, or you can use u plain 
or base moulding m preference to the comice if you desire 
to do so; but I think a cornice looks infinitely better, and 
.8 almo-.t as easily made. In the centre of this cage is an 
upright draw-board, running between two mahogany bars a- 
quarter-of-an-mch m thickness, and rounded at the edges 
It IS used during the breeding-season for shutting off ^he 
ock or young birds, as described in the chapter on “ Breeding”- 
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after tlu? breediiig-soasoii jou can. I>y willnirawing tliis 
board altogether, form an excellent Hy- or tlight-oage for the 
young birds. Some fanciers prebu* to make a tliree-coinjiart- 
ment cage of this description ; othei-s. one witli four. six. ei-jht. 
nine, or twelve, and so on; but I have always found one with 
two compartments only most handy. 



3.F’ 
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Cage Fig. 8. four cojiipartments. will be b>uml very con- 
venient for mule-breeding, and it may be used for lueediiig 
any of the small varieties of canaries, such as Li/ards. 
Norwich Fancy, &c. It is 3ft. square, and Ithn. in breadth, 
with small couiinunicating doors between each compartment. 

c 1 
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[ generally give a pair of birds the benefit of both com* 
partments. If the male bird is mischievous, or troublesome to 
the hen during incubation, I shut him off by himself ; if not 
[ allow him to remain until the hen has commenced to sit 
again. I then shut off the cock and fledgelings from the 
hen until the young brood can cater properly for themselves. 
After the hen has again hatched, and when her brood are eight 
or ten days old, I remove the fledgelings to another cage, open- 
ing the door of communication as before. But, before doing so. 
1 have found it a good plan to give the male some water in 
which to bathe ; if he bathes, open it at once ; if he does not. 
take a mouthful of water and spni-t it well over him. for if 
you do not take this pi*ecaiition his ardour may be productive 
of mischief. The doors in this cage are made partly of wood 
and partly of wire, and are cut through the stay to the 
bottom, so as to be cleaned out more easily on acco\uit of 
it being destitute of dniw-hourds. The bars in this cage are 
made of wire No. 1-. As all the other belongings ai‘e clearly 
shown in the engraving, it is unnecessary to describe them 
fuvtlier. 


Some fanciers are fond of breeding with two female canaries 
and one male. I am no advocate for this method myself; but 
when it is considered desirable to adopt this plan, I would 
recommend a cage with six compartments in place of the 
one represented, that is. one with three compartments to 
each flat, with communicating doora between each compart- 
ment, BO that tlie male bird can be run either to the right 
or left as circumsbuices may requira. 

Tiiere are a great many different kinds and descriptions of 
breeding-cages; but, from my own experience, I have groat 
confidence m recommending the adoption of cages such as T 
have endeavoured to describe and illustrate, and I am ouito 
sure they will be found to be thoroughly adapted to the re- 
quirements of all who desire to breed either canaries or 
cinary mules, I do not recommend cm-nices to these ca^es 

so that other cages may. when required, be placed on the top 
<»i tuem to economise space. ^ 
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Fi". 9 represents a London-made breeding-cage. It is 
divided into tlirec separate compartments — viz., a cage, 
breeding-loft, and a nursery, the breeding-loft being sub- 
divided into two compartments by a wired paitition. I can- 
not say that I am greatly in favour of the construction an-l 
arrangement of these cages. They appear to me cumbersome, 
and are somewhat difficult to clean out and whiU'wash. and I 
think the dimensions generaUy used will admit of improve- 
raent; nevertheless they have their admirers. The space 
set apart for the birds to breed in is, as already men- 
tioned. divided into two compartments by means of a wire<l 
partition; two small doors are placed at the end of the 
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cage to give easy access to clean them out, and to re.no.e tl.e 
eggs, as Is usually done, until the thud egg has been la.d, 
when they are replaced, or to eramlne the young brood, or to 
search fo^r parasites as the case may he. The nursery « 
placed below the breedlng-lott, and has a two-fold object 
tirst, to keep the young birds from .nterfermg w.lh e 
mother bird during Incubation; and. secondly, proven 
parent birds, when so disposed, from plucking them 
Ini as these cages are used principally lor breeding the London 
Fancy and Liaard canaries, this arrangement is very necessary. 
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Tin- nur.sory is dividfcl from the breodini:-oag^o I'V a slidiDi: 

wired, with an openin'; hetwoen the wires greater 
than the fnint of the cage, so tljat tlie ^’cnng Kirds can get 
tln-ir lieads throtiiih. and si> onahle their parents to provide 
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needed in this division of the cage, for as soon as the young 
birds are able to feed themselves they should be removed to 
an ordinary breeding- or similar cage, and when they are 
capable of breaking the seed, they may. if found desirable, be 
placed in a flight-cage. A door at the end is necessary in 
this compartment also. These cages are obtainable, ready 
made, at most wire-workers’ and ironmongers'. Their dimen- 
sions are. as a rule, about 25in. in length, loin, in height, 
and 12in. in de2)th, from back to front. The breeding-loft is 
divided into two compartments, t>in. square. The nursery 
lOin. by 12in., or thereabouts. 

Pig. 10 is a di-awing of a four-compartment breeding-cage, 
with a fly- or flight-cage beneath. The latter can be made 
with a sliding partition in the centre, the full height of the 
open space in front. It can then be used either as a fly- or 
as an additional breeding-cage. Two pieces of wood, one top 
and one bottom, the depth of the top and bottom front stays 
of the cage, should be grooved and fitted for the slide to 
work in, these pieces, of course, being the full width of the 
cage, and they must be fixed before the front is wired ; two 
thin pieces of wood are also fixed in front to form an 
opening for the slide and to hold it firmly. The slide should 
be toothed away at the top and bottom edges— wedge-shaped 
— to make it glide in and out easily, and also to make it hx)k 
neater and more compact and workmanlike. A cage of this 
description is well adapted for a recess in a sitting-room, and 
should be well made of good materials, and French polished. 

The doors in the first four compartments of the cage are 
fitted with a spiral wire spring for self-closing ; this is fixed 
to an adjoining wire. It is on the same principle as the wire 
springs used for the lids of mouse-ti’ups, and will be found 
an excellent contrivance, as they are self-closing, and cannot 
by any possibility be left open; hence they prevent accidents 
which not nnfrcquently happen through a door being left 
open xmtbinkingly. 

The other doors in the lower portion are the ordinary 
sliding wire doors. Other descriptions of doors can be used 
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if but wp advocate those shown in our drawing 

in pvofpivnci.' to all otlu-rs. 

Fi;r. 11 is a f«)ur-comi)artment breeding-cage with nur- 
series. The nurseries are in the centre, an-l are separated 
from the breeding-<-oiupartinonts by wired frames made to 
sliile in aiul out. the wires being left sufficiently far apart 
to enable the old birds to feed their young. It is advisable 
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is not nearly so satisfactory as the Brst-uaiaeti method. For 
a cage of the above dimensions the breeding-compartments 
should be 19iu. and the nurseries 14in. in length. 

I consider the Lanea.sUire breeding-cage i,Fig. VI) one ot the 
best single-compartment cages adapted for canaries. It can be 
used for every known variety, is sitnph- in construction, ample 



lA-iiCth. 2Un. : 9in. ; h. ialit. 19iii. 
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in dimensions, and is easily cleaned out. A cage of this dc- 
Hcription is best made of mahogany or cedar-wood and iieiKl 
polished. The nests are hung insule on screws. 

SHOW.CAr,ES.-Thc description ot show-enee Generally 
used for exi.il/dino Norwicl. Faney, Cinnamons, London 
Fancy, and Lizard canaries, and canary muic.s m. .s ic 
presented in Fia. Li. It should be made of Amermnn pnm 
wood, threo-quartcrs.of-an.im li in tliiirkm-ss, in the roiioh, .n. 
it is necessary to make these cages extra strong to cnaie 
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them to withstand the ordeal of rough usage to which they 
are liable in the course of transit to and from shows ; the 
length of the cage should be 13|m., height in front the same, 
depth 6in. The top should be placed at an acute angle, 
as shown In the engraring ; the original idea for making the 
top in this style was to throw a reflected light over the 
birds to intensify their colour, which it does to some extent 
when the cage is not placed in a direct light. It \ised to be 
the practice to place the sides of the cage at an angle as 
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not with the same 

lesolt but that idea is now exploded. The chief advantaBe 
in making the tops angular is this : Most fanciers place the 
cages face to face, with a piooe of cardhoai-d or strong 
brown paper between them, to prevent tlie birds getting 
thmr heads tl, rough the wires during transit to ani from 
ihibitions. and thereby preventing tliem running the risk 
of being injured or killed; the cages are then tied together 
firmly with twine and secured in a canvas wrapper. The 
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tops being made in the manner described, they form, wh^-n 
packed, an angular roof; and this in a great measure prerenih 
the servants of the railway companies from placing heavy 
packages upon the tops of them, which they would be very 
likely to do if they were made flat, and thereby incurring the 
chance of breakage or damage. The main stay at the 
bottom, in front of the cage, is lAin. in depth, and the top 
stay lin. except at the extreme corners, which are shaped so 
as to give it the appearance of the top of the capital letter 
T At the end of the cage, towards the right hand, is h 
circular door, 4in. in diameter, and bevelled in such a manner 
as to prevent it going inside the cage (see Fig. 13). The 
bottom of the cage should project abo»it a-quavter-of-an- 
inch beyond the front. Two stout wire bars, at enuul 
distances from the top and bottom of the cage, and from each 
other, should be placed across the front of the cage. No. 11 
wire should be used for cages of this kind, and No. 13 for 
the uprights, as they need to be very strong; they should be 
placed thrce-quax-ters-of-an-inch apart, and firmly secured eiUmr 
by wire binding or solder. I generally bend two wires a little 
at the bottom at one end of the cage (it is immaterial winch 
end) for the convenience of the bird to drink through, the 
drinking.tin being hung opposite this aperture; be careful not 
to make it too large, or the bird might get out. Place two 
perches in such a manner as to rest upon the lowest cross- 
bar, insei-t a piece of stout wire into tbe end of each perch, 
about liin., aUowing it to project about tliree-eigbths-of-aii. 
inch and fix it into the back of the cage in a straight line ; 
cut away a portion of tbe under-part of the other end of 
tbe perches to the extent of a quarter or thrce-eigbUis-of-um 
inch back, to one-half their thickness, round or bevel olT 
the top edge, and make a notch in it so that you can slip U 
across tbe upright wire to make it firm, for it is a gioat 
misfortune when a perch falls down, especially when there 
is only one. for it prevents the bird being seen to adyantiige 
when it has to be examined by the judges on the floor of 
the cage. Some fanciers use only one perch, but this is a 
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most objectionable practice, and very reprehensible, as a 
timid bird is sure to dart into the bottom of the cage, or 
against the wires, at that critical moment when it is under- 
going the ordeal of the scrutinising gaze of the judges, and 
a judge IS very apt at such a moment to lose his temper 
over It. which is by no means to be desired ; but when there 
are two perches it will in most cases content itself by 
hopping to and fro from one to the other, and by this 
means show itself to much greater advantage. The perches 
should be placed about foui--aud-a-huIf inches from each 
end of the cage, or upon the sixth wire. 

If you choose to do so. you can make the front of the cage 
solid by making it in the foim of a frame; in this ease it 

fastened with small screws at ti.c sides. The advantage to 
be derived by this contrivance is the ready means it aSords 
yon for ic-pamtmg or colouring-uut j-our cages. It is not 
cus omary to make seed-drawers for cages of this sort he 
eed being thrown inside the cage. I generally sprinkle a little 
s.nd oier tl.e eage bottom 6rst; some people use oat- barley 
m ^heat-cliiift instead, ami others nothing bnt the seed These 
ages ought to b.‘ eoloured inside or painted before you com 
meneo to wnv tlicm. as you can do it so much more Ldily at 
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Jistinguishing act 

remarks the reverse of 


. as a key to judges, and lead to 
complimentary to those who adopt 


these peculiarities. 

Fiff. 14 represents a Scotch fancy show-cage. Some oi 
these cages are got up in splendid style, and look rea y 
exquisite; in fact, to give Scotchmen their due as cage-maker, 
they stand unsurpassed. It is quite impossible to give any- 
thing like an adequate conception of these cages in a 
drawing; the workmanship U of the very best m all parts. 


lTr~rt 
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the wires are neatly soldered, ami. in t;.ct. nearly uU the 
c;,ges that I have seen at Scotch shows ;tre put logaher ^d 
finished in such a manner as almost to defy compotitiom ’ll 
wood-work is generally made of the finest descr.pt.ons of wood 
^mutable, and most frequently of walnut •o-woo’ - 

Spanish mahogany, and finished in the .^^is a "eld. 

tnanship and beautifully Frencl. pohsheal. In tout - 

drawer and a “ dummy” or imitation drawer iiont to cones 
Zd at tl- -™er. and these arc generally .nlani 
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?vith ebony and satin-wood in vai'ions devices ; the front stay 
or margin is likewise inlaid with a beading or cross-banding 
of mahogany or other wood, and a draw-board is placed at 
one end of the cage. The length of a cage of this sort may 
be fi'ora l7in. to ISin., height 13in. to 14m. in the centre, and 
from Tin. to 8in. wide. There is a door in the front fitted 
with wooden bars top and bottom. There are four pillars, 
one at each comer, extending about midway up the cage, 
about three-eighths*of-an-inch square, and ornamented by 
being cut with a sort of diamond pattern down the outer 
edges ; a wooden bar of the same thickness extends round the 
cage about an-inch-and-a-half below the top of tliese pillars, 
as shown in the engraving. On the tops of the pillars are 
bone ornaments, having a hole through them, and they slide 
up and down the coiaier wires. Th«-rc is a running wire door 
at the end opposite the seed-drawer, in addition to the 
ordinary door, so that tbA birds r'en bo ru»i in and out the 
more readily. It is air... used .oi* hao; wi*’ nest upon, such 
as is shown in the ilb .:ra ioi;-. :v • .mien are naturally 
very economical, and win ilies-r cuges become shabby or get 
damaged they use thcui f.>r breeding. They place them upon 
shelves, and either put a wood partition between each cage oi- 
cover the ends with paper or calico, to prevent the birds from 
seeing each other as much as possible during the breeding, 
season. The nests proper are made of leather and lined with 
tlaunei; the leather is damped, and then fastened on to a 
wooden block made for that purpose, of the exact size and 
shape of the nests. The boles in the nest-boxes are boi-ed 
with a large ungainly-looking brace ami bit, made specially for 
the pm*pose. the latter being in form not much unlike a monster 
claw ; it has a point in the centre, and is hollowed away iu mi 
eccentric fashion, leaving another sharp point or edge whi-h 
outs the piece out solid, like a wheel for a toy cart The 
feet of the cage are made of hard wood, stained black and 
varmshed. The nest-box is made of very thin deal, the top is 
vired and may be either solid or made to open like the door 
o* the cage m front; size of nest-box din. long, S^in wide 
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and Sin. in depth, with wire books fixed in the top cross-bar of 
the nest-box to hook on to the cage ; the hole for the nest is 
3Jin. to 3iin. in diameter, the water-troush (glass) is hung on 
the side beside one of the perches, the wire that supports it is 
made to shut up as if on hinges, and a small wire handle is 

fastened on the top of the cage. 

Fig. 15 exhibits a Belgian show-cage. The lower portion 
is made of wood with a draw-board and seed- and egg- 
drawers; the remainder of the cage is made entirely oi wire, 



Fio. 15. Beloian Fancy Siiow cA'iR. 


except the ornament at the top, the base of which serve, 
aa a receptacle to let the wires into. The cross-bars are 
made of No. 13 wire, the upright wires being ^o. 
wires ought to be soldered together; at the end is a sliding 
wire door. The dimensions are: length 14m.. height 13m.. 
and width 7in. Some fanciers make them rather smaller, and 
with semi-circular tops. The show-cuges used by the 
fanciers in Belgium are heavy and ungainly looking, framed 
with bars, having uprights at the corners and cross-pieces; 
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the body is square and the tops dome-shaped ; the uprights 
at the comers, which are made of half-inch laths, square, 
extend about four inches below the bottom to form legs, 
and give a cage the appearance of being on stilts. 

Fig. 16 repi'esonts a Yorkshire show-cage, the lower portion 
of which has a 2iin. wooden frame all round, the remainder 
of the cage being made of wire. Thin mahogany or other 
bard wood may be used for the frame. If made of lir, the 



FtC. 16. YollUSHIIlC .'I'llUW.CACE. 


whole cage oucht to be black vaniisl.ed; if of hard wood 
polished or vaniislicd. and bright tinn-d wires should be used! 

Tlio improved sliow-cage (see Fig. 17 is eminently adapted 
for slH.wing Lizards and Created birds. The upper portions 
of tlu* wires arc circular, and fit into a piu-ce of wood “in 
wide, sceurod to the ends and buck of the cage. These should 
be made of mahogany aud French j.olished, a brass handle 
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being placed on the top for the convenience of moving it 
about. One or two perches may be used, one for a Crested 
bird, and two for a Lizard. 

Pig. 18 is a cotiiposite cage. It answers three purposes : 
Brst it can be used as a moulting-cage, and is well adapte<l 
for crested birds, whicli should, if intended for show, be 
kept apart from others, to prevent damage to their crests 



Length, 12in. ; depth, 6in. ; hoight at front, I3in. 


PlO. 17. iMPHOVBD SlIOW-CAOE. 


and plumage; secondly, they are most useful for keeping 
show-birds in of any variety of the Norwich, Cinnamon. 
Lizard, or smaller specimens of the canary family, as it is 
not prudent to put show-birds together or with other birds 
during the exhibition season for fear of injury throtigh 
■juarrelling and fighting, which frequently ocenr when male 
birds especially are grouped together in the same cage j 

D 
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thirrlly, by removing the scoil-lioppor tlicee cages can be 
used as fihow-t•ag^'s, but wbvn so intended I recommend a 
width of 6in. only, as birds do not look nearly so well in 
a hroa<l cage us they do in a narrow one. These cages 
can he made entirely of deal and painted, or stained and 
varnished, or with hard wood fronts, polished or varnished; 
nialiogany an<l walnut look h<‘st, to our taste. 

TKAVEi.i.iNit-CAiiES. — Tlte travelling-cage shown in Fig. 19 is 
Buitahle for despatching birds a long distance. The door is 
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An y railway servant would give them a drink of water during 
a long journey. Seed sliovild be thrown on the floor of the 
cage together with a piece of breadcrust, soaked in cold 
water and broken into small pieces ; a bit of sweet apple may 
also be put in the cage. It is a good plan to let in a piece 
of glass at one end, and fasten over this a piece of perforated 
zinc to prevent it from getting broken, as by this means thf 
birds can see to feed during a long journey. 

To accommodate four birds the dimensions would be cor 
respoiidingly less, say llin. by Tin. and Sin., and for two 
birds only 9in. by 7in. and Tin., or for one Tin. by Tin. and 
6in. wide. It is necessary in sending valuable birds a long 



16in. ; 7»i), ; 


Kio. 19. 


TliAVKtLINn CAUK TO ACCOMMODATE SIX 


BiKDH, to 1)0 sent any iU.st.uico 


distance to allow plenty of space to prevent them fry,,, 
getting cramped or damaged in plumage. For short dis- 
tances an ordinary wooden box. with iin. holes boivd at e.n<-h 
Bide and a perch placed in the centre, would suffice. 

Caoks for Singing - birds. — Those best suited tor 

canaries and mules are neat wire cages, with wood bottoms, 

oblong in form, with arched roofs, waggon shape.!; they 

should have a draw -board, a seed-hopper, and a glass 

drinking-trou-h— those made of brass wire ai'e very objectn.n- 

able. for, when they get wet, as they are sure to do every 

time the bird washes itself, verdigris is prodiieed. and it is 

n '1 
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a deadly poison. I do not like those fancy painted cages 
either: the paint is baked on, and the birds can peck U 
off quite easily, which they invariably do, and disaster follows. 

Flight-cages.— Where a fancier breeds young canaries 
by the hundred he is obliged to have recourse to temporary 
places of abode for them, to save him not only the expense 
of a large outlay for cages, but a great deal of labour in 
feeding and watering the birds. If you have a good deep 
recess at the side of a chimney in your bird-room, you 
can easily put a few shelves across it, about four feet 
apart, a few wood uprights and cross-bars, and wire it; 
but the better plan is to make a solid framed front to 
•*acli compartment; this can he hung with hinges or 
fastened on with small screws or metal “buttons, the same 
as are used for closet doc-rs, but smaller ; if you desire to 
be very economical, or are w’ishful to save yourself much 
labour, yovi can cover the fi’ont with half-inch diamond- 
shaped wire-wi»rk, which you can buy in the piece at any 
professional wire-worker's — use the galvanised, which will 
last for a number of years. 1 have a fly made in one 
corner of one of my bird-rooms ; it is placed 4ft. from the 
Hoor. and e.xtends in height to the ceiling, which forms the 
top, the wall forms the back and one end, the other end 
extends from the ceiling to the floor, and is part wood 
and part glass; the wood- work is about five-and-a-half feet 
from the floor of the room. I have a hole cut in it 8iu. 
deep, framed round and wired like a cage front: upon this 
I liang two troughs made of zinc with glass fronts; they 
hold about thi'ee half-pints of water each. The front is 
formed of glass frames, being piirt of a glass case such as 
chemists use; the centre frame is hung with hinges and 
forms a door, and is fastened with a brass button ; this 
framework rests upon a stout lath 2;Un. wide and Hin. in 
thickness ; below this are two deals 6iu. in depth, hinged 
at the top, and each extends half of the whole length of 
ibe riy — they lift up to enable me to clean it out, which 
I can do with a small ivou rake. I give them water 
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to bathe in through one or other of these apertures At 
the other end I have a large drawer which bolds .lb. of 
seed; this is covered with a fixed wood frame inside with 
a sloping top and a wired front; it is 12in. deep at the 
back and 9in. in front. This is to allow the light ^ 
penetrate inside, and to enable the birds to see their food : 
the perches, with the exception of the one to feed fiom 
and the other to reach their drinking-water readily, are all 
placed at different distances and various heights, care being 
taken not to have one above the other, or m snch a way 
that the birds woiUd be likely to foul each other. It is 
Hme-washed out. and the perches are made to ‘‘ship and 
••unship” at pleasure. It accommodates forty birds, and I 
generaUy place those in it that I intend to dispose of. If 
they fight, as they often do about Christmas. 1 darken the 
apartment, which has the effect of restoring order. 

Beads fob Cage-dooks.— In Norwich I observed that most 
fanciers, including the Mackleys. have their cage-doors some 
distance from the cross-pieces, both top and bottom, and this 
they manage to do by putting in two large glass beads, placed 
on the wire that the door works on. in opening and closing . 
This is to prevent parasites from congregating there. 

AviARiES.-The iUustrations, Figs. 20 and 22 are represen- 

tations of outdoor aviaries. That shown m Fig. 2-.- may b.* 
placed on a lawn or in some convenient sitnatioii m .i 
garden or ph^ure-ground. It can be made to any dimen- 
sions required. . . 

The aviary shown in Fig. 20 should be erected against a 

waU in a sheltered situation, and with a south or south- 
westerly a-spect, and should be constructed with an inner and 

an outer compartment, as 6ho>vn. 

A friend of mine has one which answers the purpose admir- 
ably It is about fifteen feet in length, and about seicn feet 
in width. It is constructed of wood and wire, in the turin of a 
••lean-to.” A wall some seven or ei«ght feet lu hmght f..ims 
the back. At one end is a sort of small room, forming t 
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inner d\»elling, which is made of deal, tongaed and grooved. 
It should be formed with double boarding, about three inches 
apart, and the space between the boards should be filled with 
sawdust, to make it warm. The front part of this compart- 
ment extends about six feet; in it is placed a small window, 
about twelve or foui-teen inches square, and about five feet 
from the ground. This not only admits light to the com- 
partment, but enables anyone outside to see its occupants 
without unnecessarily disturbing them. It ought, however, to 
be covered over with a piece of wire-work, for fear of an 
accident. The remaining portion is all wired similar to an 
ordinary breeding-cage. The door, which is about five feet 
six inches in height and two feet six inches in width, is wired 
in the same way, and placed in the centre; but I should 
prefer it at the end, with an outer enti-ance in the form of a 
portico, with a second door to prevent the escape of a bird 
when anyone enters the interior of the aviary for the purpose 
of cleaning it out or otherwise. It is fitted with perches in 
various positions, and has a few trees and some fancy cork- 
work placed against the back wall, the latter being fixed in 
a variety of ways to give a pleasing appearance, and for the 
birds to rest on. There are nest-boxes of various kinds hung 
about here and there, including cocoa-nut husks, cocoa-nut shells 
in halves, wooden nest-boxes and baskets suspended by wire 
and strings from the ceiling, and other contrivances of a 
similar kind, which give it a picturesque and imposing appear- 
ance. Self.supplying seed-hoppers are placed about in dif- 
ferent positions against the wall and in other convenient 
places, and water-fountains, also self-sujiplying, are placed 
about the floor. There are also tins for German paste and 
other special compounds to suit the different kinds of birds 
which occupy it. The top is made of deal, covered with 
roofing-felt, and taiTed to make it impervious to wet weatlwr ; 
these boards should be tongued and grooved, but where 
expense is not a consideration I would recommend slates iii 
preference to wood. In this aviary is kept a great variety of 
both British and foreign birds and canaries, and they appeal 
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to agree wondei-fuUy well. I also noticed pigeons and doves 
among them. The British birds comprised thrushes, black- 
birds, starlings, bullfinches, greenfinches, brown linnets, reed 
buntings, skylarks, hedge sparrows, winchats, blue tits, robins, 
and many other kinds. Among the foreign varieties I noticc-d 
cardinals, spice birds. Java sparrows, budgerigars. &c.. and 
all seemed to thrive well and agree in a wonderful manner— 
almost a happy famUy. I must not omit to say that the 
ground forming the bottom of the aviary was got out to the 
extent of twelve inches or more, and this was filled in with 
sand and fine gi-avel, and a garden rake passed over it once 
or twice a week made it always look clean and nice. 

To anyone who has a taste for this sort of thing, I can 
recommend it as a most interesting and instructive hobby ; 
but birds do not breed so freely where such a quantity and 
so many different varieties arc grouped together. I should 
think there were about eighty birds of one sort and another 
in this ornithological domicile. 

DElNKlNO.TEOcaHS.-Fig. ?3 is made of tin or zinc, and 
furnished with wire hooks to hang on in front of the cagr^ 
A piece of wire is run round the top rim of the trough, and 
two pieces are left projecting in front, so that they can .e 
bent over to at the cages they .are intended for. E.ther w.re 
tl,at has been tempered by heating in a 6re. or copper w.re 
should he used, as ordinary tinned wire breaks readily, and 
iron wire rusts and decays soon. Fig. 24 represents a g . 
trough which is secured to the front of the cage by pass.ng 
a piece of wire round it, boring two holes at the required 
place through the front shay of the cage, and securing th, 
Lo ends by bending them downwards ins.de , eiire heung 
taken that no sharp points are left to injure the birds. I n 
top of the glass should be fixed level with the top of the 
stw and arranged to be central with the aperture made for 
The bid to diiL through. Fig. 25 le a drawing of a eover 
to be placed over it. This can be made of tin or z.ne, ai. 
a wire passed round the bottom projects, as in the tin troug . 
to form two hooks to hang it on to the front stay of the 




cage : tiiis contrivance prevents mice from entering the cage 
through the water-hole. 


Dal.NK^^a•TI^ 



Tlie drinking-glass »!•' 26) sind wire (Fig. 27) for bohUu 

th«' same arc inteiuleil ior liic Composite cage (uiife Fig. 18). 


1 11}. 25. Tl.V COVKR KOK DRINIvi.Mi-OI.A^S 


Lie. IS to have some eaiall 
18). The front portion is 
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put through the driukiiv^-apei-turo. aud a small phial, witlj a 
loDgish thin neck, and filled with water, is placed in tlic other 
portion outside the cage, and upside down ; this is seciir.-d to 
the cage by a piece of wire being passed round the uiid<lle oi 
the bittl.* thus and secured to the wire. It forms a 

self. supplying drinking-trough, and the supply will last for 



Fio. 26. Dai.NKi.vo iiLASS for 
C oMi*osiTt: (rijj. 18). 



Fig. 27. IIook on Wire, for Holdi.ng 

Drink iNu-ou^ss. 


two or three days or more- It is easily cleaned ont with a 
small bottle-ljiu-sli. or a few shots, or a little sand. This 
arrangement entirely supersedes the conical water-fountains 
frequently used, and which 1 consider most objectiona)>lc. as 
they get very foul, and the water in them becomes turbid in 



Fu;. 28. WATKU-TKoroii- 


a few days, as they are difficult to cleanse out properly, 
owing to their construction. 

1 need hardly point out that pure and wliolcsom.- water lot- 
birds is of the greatest po.ssilde importauee. being essential 
to the comfort and well-being of all caged biris. 
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Sked-hoppers. — The self-supplying seed-hopper, as shown 
in 29, will be found very useful for aviaries, and also 

for group- and largc-aizod fly- or flight-cages, where a goodly 
number of birds are kept all together. It may be made of 
deal or hard wood, whichever is preferred. The one I’epre- 
sentod is Sin. long, fl^^in. high (at the back'*, and oin. wide 
(extreme width at the bottom). It has a solid wood back 
and bottom; the ends can be made solid likewise; that portion 
forming the body of the hopper or seed-bo.v being 2?in. 
wide: but at the lower end of each a piece should proiect 
in an angular form, 2iin. farther, making oin. altogether; 


■""COIS — 




Mo. 20 . SKl.F-Sl-pPf.VINO SKRn.H<»Pri;R. WITH SIDE SECTtCN -show ini' 

interior Armiiuoiiu'iH 

these pr.>i..oti.ms a.v Jli„. in deptii n.,xt tlu- body of the 
■f’l'P' **- itiid taper away to lin. at the .•xtrem.- .mtside. These 
pieces of wood or projections support a perch for the birds 
to vest upon whilst feeding. The bottom of the hopper has 
hole cut through it ms shown in the en.'.-avingi which 
extends al.oiit three-fourths of its entire and about 

Iiree-,iuarfev.s-of-a.i-ineh wide, and is midway between the 

fc^nnin.. paH of ,1... f,„,„ f,,,,-, . . ''"I’P-'' ‘'“'1 

liic. and e,„. „,,ove ,his p, ‘ I 

Fiai.u .t Wood cross-imr. 
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I . md bar is wired with stout 

fVUri hot ween tbo blA\ auu 

ibo space ucl^^cf ;/ the birds feed throuy:L. 

wires, set lin. apait, this i /.r-)«s-b- r 

Above this is a piece of glass extending from the c o.s b , 

t„ the lid of the l.opi.e.-. ...id tl.is fo.-ms the front ot .t, 

^nd enables yon to see when a fmthev supply o see,l . 

;Cl.od. Inside of the hopper is fl.ed a p.eee of thm wood 

the entire ler^ti. ,d ^e front , it «t™ds -“'.‘t;;;-;.;-’ 

;rrjc;e;:::in::;:iw;in, fro,,, .he ...^nofthe 

tper or feedin.d.o. ^hU for.s .,e ....rture^™- the seed 

to fall thron-rh; and so long sis time is u n .> 



FlO, 30 . SF.KU IIOPI'KU roll I’.HI-KDIN'i-CAiir 
to sui»ply T"" CoinpiirlUKTits 



|-•|«: 51 si.ri' Hori-KU mu Coy 
|•^>Sn•K t AtiK ( Up. 18). U» Mipi'b 
Olio Coinpartmciit only. 


in tl.e npper portion or l.os tl,e lower port.on or leedn.a^ 
tro.,,.|, is hep! constantly snpplied l,y ‘'“V""'!''-”'" , . 
small l.ole should he ...ade in that portion of j '), ' ' 

l,„d and secured with two pieces of 

t ."anh-ed to he known. The hopper should 

from iin to gin. in tl.ickness when dressed ready iui n-.. 

‘ F^.:, :10 all 111 are .made of wood with .,l.uss cove, 

front arranued to slide in and out ot erooves mad. . t .... 
IlL With a stout hand-saw. They arc so eonstrueted as to 

fit close to tlic cage front, with the object of p.eion mg n 



getting at the seed. By using hoppers of this description, 
together with a glass water-trough and cover, as ali*eady described, 
and having the cages wired closely, with the wires about two- 
thirds-of-an-inch apart, it is impossible for mice to intrude in 
the cages ; and only breeders know the difficulty experienced 
in preventing these nocturnal depredators from interfering 
with their stock, and the incalculable mischief they do when 
they gain access ad libitum to the sanctuary of a valuable 
lot of choice birds. The cages should be htmg against a wall 
or partition, for if left on a stand, or tabic, the probability 
is that these pests to fanciers will gnaw a hole thi’ough the 
back or end of a cage. Ornamental hoppers can be made by 



FlU. 32. Eao-DRAWER for BllEFIIINn-CAGR. 


the skilful use of a fret-saw. The p.attei-n should be fii-st 
drawn on paper, and then out out and pasted on the wood 
to he operated on, for a guide. Hoppers of this description 
add much to the appeanince of a well-made cage ; but unless 
cages are made of mahogany, walnut, or some similar W’ood, 
and French polished, the labour would be wasted. 

Egg-trouohs.— Fig. 32 is a sketch of a tin or zinc trough 
—tin preferable— with a brass or wooden front, for a breeding- 
cage, and Fig. .'J3 represents another tin or ziixc trough to be 
tired for any cage in which provision has not been already 
made for one. or for a sliow-cage when required. Bemg made 
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long and narrow it can easily be inserted m any cage b nd- 
ing two of the wires backward a little way a ^ 

small pliers, just snfficient to admit the trough. The kngth 
makes up for the deficiency in w.dtb. These tms wdl be 
found very useful to breeders and eslubitora of canaries. 

Pearl-white egg-drawers made of enamelled -^enware 
are desliable, as they are easily kept clean, and keep the 
^d corand freal/They may be obtained, with nest-pans , 
of the same material, from Ur. Green, of 90 Gray s Inn 
ISnildings, London, or of Ur. Tams, Drury Works. Lon-gton, 

Staffordshire. 
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Koo-i>aAWEK roB Bbf.eoino- 


asd Suow-cagea 


PacK.NO.oascs._Flgnros numbered 3-1 a,^ 
travelling-cases for p-ac-king cages ■" 

20 is -i box made of thin deal, and sUxmcd and Nanu.lKd 
U is made to hold two Scotch Fancy ^ 

fre eclnab -r being lOin. It h,ts a me.al handle each 

end. two brass hooks and eyes m front to secme tl e . 

and likewise a stout leather strap, or rathei two It.Ul 
^raps forcing one. When f-.ened, .he ends of the s.ra^ 

are secured on the back and Iront sides o the “ 

Tnall screws, and one portion of the strap m made wdb 
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handle to caiTy it by. Tbero is a bole at each end of the 
box, lin. in diameter, to lot in a supply of fresh air. These 
holes are covered inside with a small plate made of per- 
forated zinc to prevent a draneht. Any further iufonnatiou 



I'tu. 54. K»u Don .show-C-mjius. 


that i.s needed can lie •jiatheivnl froiii inspeetiu[» 
trnnin". Fi". d.’> represents a tnivellinix*easi* made 
liiilf-a-dozen ordiiiarv slio^-eaizes. such as are 


t be ell 
to hold 
used for 



Kio. 35. Cask kor oki>i>ar\ show iA<iEs 


sliowin^ Norwich 
and canary mule 
llin. high, and 


hancj' and the bnialler varieties of canaries 
i in— three on each side. It is 3.\ft. 1 ou«t, 
lliu. wide, inside. Tlie bottom and ends 
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a,re made of wood, stout deal, |in. in thickness in the rough. 
Between the ends, across the top, is a stout rail or bar, 
S^in. deep and lUn. thick, let into the ends, mortised to 
make it firmer and look better. At the bottom of the case, 
and in a pai-allel line with the top rail, is fixed another 
lath, l^in. in depth and breadth; and in the centre of the 
case between these rails is fastened an upright stay or 
support, which is mortised at both ends, placed across and 
secured to the cross-bars with screws to give it strength. 
The cages rest against the bars, top and bottom, and this 
creates a space for air. Opposite this space at either end 
are three air-holes, each iin. in diameter. A metal handle 
is placed at each end of the case to facilitate its carriage 
up and domistairs or at shows, and a bi-ass handle is 
fastened in the centre of the top rail for the convenience 
of moving it about or cai-rying it if necessary. A thin 
lath. 2in. deep, is nailed on each side, in front, next the 
bottom, to keep the cages firm. It is covered with canvas, 
first tiickcd on with very small tacks, and afterwards bound 
round with “list” or binding to make it firmer and more 
durable; the latter is likewise tacked on. Along the top on 
each side small round holes are made, and worked like 
button-holes ; these are laced up with two pieces of stout 
twine, secured firmly at each end of the case, and meeting 
in the centre, where they are tied securely. It will be found 
necessary to cut the canvas cover a little way down on each 
side in the middle, to let the cages go in more ea-sily. The 
portion so cut should be boxuid with stout linen binding, 
and made to fasten up with buttons and button-holes; bin. 
or Sin. will be sufficient for these openings. At one side 
(outside) ymi can have a square piece of canvas bound round 
witli the same kind of binding, and secured at the top edge 
with a needle aud thread to the cover of the case; this should 
be made to turn over, like the lapel of a coat, to form a 
reverse label, with the word “From” on one side, aiul the 
word “To” on the other. Hake it witli two button- 
holes at the lower comer, aud place two hutton.s above 
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and two below to secure it by, as shown in the iUustration. 
Opposite this yon cun print with ink and a piece of wood, 
sharpened like a wooden skewer, your name and address in 
large characters, so that they may be readUy seen; and 
above the address print the words. “ Live birds, with care. 
By using these precautions, your birds are sure to be 
retuiTied to you in due course, and you avoid the risk of any 
error being made inadvertently by committee men, or other 
persons connected with shows, in the bxuile and 
excitement of packing for the return journey. A great 
many fanciers send their birds to exhibitions in canvas 
wrappers, whilst others merely fold the cages containing 
the birds in paper covers. Both those plans are objection- 
able, and entail an unnecessary amount of labour upon both 
secretai'ies and other persons who assist at shows, besides 
running a great risk of having the cages damaged, and 
their occupants maimed or killed, through tbeir being 
improperly packed by some inexperienced person. The 
cost of these cases is very vrifling, and they are so ex- 
ceedingly bjht that the extra carriage, if any, is very small, 
and, whor . uni)ai-ed with the comfort and security w’hich 
they affor nks into utter insignificanee. 

In additi xo these, wicker-work baskets can be obtained, 
but the woou^n frames covered with canvas are doubtless 
the best. The canvas covere can be coated with two coatings 
of boiled linseed oil, and afterwards with two coats of paint, 
which will make them more durable, and render them to a 
great extent impervious to rain and snow. Baskets or hampers 
I consider too draughty, and not sufficiently warm in cold 
weather. 




CHAPTER 11. 


Breeding and Management. 

Canaries, their Tempers and Dispositions. — Birds, 
like human beings, are very differently constituted— each 
bird has its own temper and disposition, its likes and its dis- 
likes, its own peculiar fancies and ideas, quite as much so in 
its limited sphere as beings more highly favoured and gifted 
than they. I need not, therefore, point out to the observant 
and thoughtful mind the necessity there exists for each 
fancier, as far as possible, to endeavour to familiarise himself 
with the tempers and dispositions of his feathered captives, 
as much really depends upon bis knowledge in this respect 
for his ultimate success in producing high-class young birds. 
True, there are some birds that it is impossible to lead 
into the way in which you fain would have them go; but 
I hope to show, however, that even vicious birds, by 
judicious management, can in some instances be reformed 
from ways which are neither pleasing nor profitable to their 

O'vners. 

Fliqiitino Stock-birds. — Having selected the birds re- 
quired for breediug, which is generally done between Novem- 
ber and Februaiy, run the bens into a roomy flight-cage or 
aviary, or wbat is better, a small room ; the amount of exer- 
cise which they get m this way is conducive to their health 
and well-being afterwards. The cocks, too. would be all the 
better for being put into largo cages or aviaries m batclics of 
from two to twenty, but not more, as they are generally more 

E 2 • 
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jniscliievoiis and quarrelsome in their disposition than the 
hens. Of course, it would not do to put show-birds together 
in this way, for fear they might injux’e their plumage, and it 
will be found necessary to separate them about Christmas, or 
before, if they are observed to disagree. 

Separate Rooms. — If possible, keep the cocks and hens in 
separate rooms ; if not, endeavour to keep them in such 
positions that the opposite sexes cannot see each other, for it 
not unfrequently happens, as the spring approaches, that an 
intimacy arises between them, and when a cock or hen has 
selected a partner in this way — and they genenilly select the 
one which is not intended for them — they prove sulky and 
malevolent if compelled to mate with birds not of their own 
choice and selection, and the result is that the hen not 
unfrequently frets and will not feed her young, and the cock, 
on the other hand, breaks the eags or destroys the progeny. 
These resxjlts do not always T'rvcced from this cause, but 
gener.illy so. and I have noticed repeatedly that in cases 
where the par-uit bird.-* api-car attacdied and affectionately 
disj'tj.sed to each other, they very rarely fail to roar thoir 
yotiu.:. 


PuKPAUiNO Breedino-caoes. — Having selected the birds 
intended for hreeding, and having decided which to pair, in 
the early part of January ooimuence to prepare the breeding- 
cages, First scrai.e them thoroughly, ne.vt scald them well 
out with boiling water; after they are quite dry coat them 
well in-ide and out with the following mixttire : Spirit of 
turpemiue. i pint; camphor. *o7.. ; spirit of tur, 4oz. ; dissolve 
tlie eaiupl,>>r in the turpentine, and then add the spirit of 
tar. or c.ii i><.>ho ui-id diluted with water, one part of acid to 
thv'-e of water may be used in preference, or a strong solu- 
tion made of .sott so:ip and washing-soda, used scalding hot, 
is very destructiv.- to the bird parasite. Some fanciers use 
k<*rosene and gome fir oil. I have used the first tw’o prepara- 
tions for some years, and have found them efficacious, 
especially if the cages are first thoroughly washed with hot 
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wuter to which soft soap and soda have been added. Either 
preparation must be laid on with a small new paint-brush, 
rub well into all the crevices of the cage, where the parasites 
or bird vermin usually harbour, so that they may aU be dis- 
lodged and destroyed, as there is great difficulty m rearing 
birds where those troublesome pests exist in large quantities. 
After this is done, allow the cages to be exposed to the 
weather for not less than forty-eight hours, but a few days 
would be still better; next wash them out with warm water 
in which a small quantity of washing-soda has been prenously 
dissolved. Rinse off with pure water; and. lastly, whitewash 

them out. . , 

Anotl.ov .-emedy is to sligt.tly coot tbe cov.ces and corno,^ 

or joinings of the cage with turpentine or wood naphtha with 



« pointer’s brnsl,. ond then tire with l.gl.ted poper; l.ut tb s 
is rattier a rasti experiment, ond needs care ond couuon in its 
use It is undoubtedly on effectual remedy. Qmebliine, u lien 
rrocuroble, is best for wbitcivosbing ; ubeii not use common 
wbitening ond pipe-clay in equal proportions, and od. a smidl 
piece of alimi, After tbe cages are quite dry, tli. y oic ri.iUy 

"’“Be^mire always to sprinkle tbe bottom of the cage, 

liberally with coarse sand-tlie coarser tbe 
n giavel I prefer sea-sand myself, but any kind will do 

Sand or gravel^s essential to assist birds in tbe process 
of digestion. Powdered cuttle-lisb, tlie sl.ells of 
of fowls erusbed fine in a mortar, but not made into 
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powder, or old lime hammered into very small pieces should 
be mixed with or strewn among the sjind at the bottom of 
the cage, as these not only promote health and digestion, but 
they form the shell of the eggs to be laid by the birds. 
These are essential during breeding-operations, and are bene- 
ficiiil to the young birds. Clean out the birds as often as 
possible without unnecessarily interfering with the hens 
whilst sitting, using a small iron rake (see Pig. 36) for this 
piirpose. A little charcoal added and mixed with the sand 
will be fo\ind useful, not only in keeping the birds in health, 
but it prevents an accumulation of parasites. 

Pairing. — Having prepared your breeding-cages properly, 
the bens can be put into them at once. If two hens are to 
be rmi with one cock, keep the bens together in the same 
compartment for some time first, until they are observed to 
be oil friendly terms, after which they very rarely exhibit any 
Byinptoms of jealousy toward^ tikoh other. Before the cocks 
and hens are. put together, ^vlij^h is usually doue in February 
or March, acco '.ling to i;.«- • limate.^state of the weather, and 

locality, it is aev’ .d>le to place them in such a position in 

Kepaialo cages aa tin v may be able to see each other; in fact, to 
be n.-. eU.se tc> each as possible, in order that an intimacy 

and l,o.-dli riiy may spring up between them, for if a male be 


pl-o-' d I oe a female without this precaution it frequently 
happens tljat a severe quarrel and a serious conflict is the 
'lilt, e.-ipecially if the male be of an amorous and ardent 
.i,position. The hen is alm.ist certain to resent his advances, 
ami hence an ill-feeling is engendered which is very detri- 
mental t.) tlieir fiiiure Wfdl-doing, and freqnently leads to 
results not ut jdl t.. be .iesired. The best plan is to put 
them into ii e;tg.* with two compartments, commonly known 
iXH a ••.l..ul.lc-e<.upled cage.” with a wired division or slide 
beiw.'.'ii tle i'i. i>r ini', twi. single wii-ed cages placed close to 
eueh other. As s-iun a.s a mutual understanding exists between 
them, tlu _> may tie pla<;ed in the breediiig-eago. A great deal 
more d. p.-nds upon tlie careful coupling of the birds for future 
results til. in ia g.-iicrally .siippos.ed or aekuowled''ed. 
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After the rtre properly paired-that ie, when they a« 

thoroughly reconciled to each other, and on a fnendly 
it will be advisable to separate them for, say, 
days, which generally tends to strengthen the attachment 
abeady formed. This can be done by closing the comm 
cation between the compartments of the breeding-wg , 
when “single-coupled” breeding-cages are used, coc 

should be put into another cage, and placed as closely as 
convenient to the one containing his partner or partn^ Ca- 
should be taken, however, to prevent either, if possible, f.o 
seeina other birds of the opposite sci : this can be acco 
pushed in a variety of ways, which, doubtless, wil suggest 
themselves naturally ', such, for instance, as orm.ng lines with 

common twine and covering with a thin ° 

or old newspapers, so as not to exclude too much hght. When 
■V cock is placed beside two hens, he will sometimes show . 
preference for one, and proceed to persecute ^ 

Lch a case, remove the hen he appears to 

fjaco and after the one he Erst selects has laid three egg 

and commenced to sit, remove him from beside 

need, as at first, with the other hen. Some male b “ 

so much attached to a particular hen as to resent 

and vice versa, but 8uch cascB are of rare occunenc . 

BEEFDING-SE^VSON.-The best time to put birds together is 
frora the 10th to the 21bt of Jlarch. although some fancicn. 
nut them together much sooner; hut unless they are con- 
stntly kept In a room with a fire in-whici, must e avoided 

"tr itrX’rut ...y 

dtber before thit time. The result of a too early com- 
^ t 1' that the hens are fretpieiiily seized with the 

to succumb iu the effort; at other times they h.y tl eni me 
cularly get out of condition, and will not sit upon them , 
pr’Lmino that tlicse difficulties have been overcome the 
ly ilinds, which are usnaUy prevalent at this season of 



the year, carry off the early nestlings, despite the attentions of 
a good mother; or, supposing that they are reared, they ai*e 
often weak and puny, and not unfrequently die when they 
commence to moult. It is better, therefore, not to be in too 
great a hxirry to begin to breed. Of course, much depends 
on the weather and the part of the country in which the fancier 
resides. In Devonshire. Cornwall, Kent, Sussex, Hampshii-e, 
and all counties situated in the south, south-west, and west 
of England, operations in bird-breeding may be begun from 
three weeks to a month earlier than in the extreme north 
of England and most parts of Scotland, and in the Mid- 
land counties a time midway between February 14th and 
March ^Srd shoidd be chosen. 



Fas. .17 nriF^n. »vn K.!r..sii;vE. Fifi. 5S. 


F /Oi) roK Xf;wLY-i‘AiRED Birds. — When the birds are 
ptit fog.-thor finally. f<-od them liberally: giro them hard- 
boiled egg. chopped fine or grated throui;li a piece of per- 
forated zine. For this purpose get a small fig- or cigar-box. 
knock tlic bottom out. and nail the zinc on in its place, or 
make a .small l.ox, (iin. s-inare by •J.Sn. deep (Fig. ;J7t. and 
obtain a wooden or an iron spatula iFig. Take as much 

egg as is rcinired. free it from tlie shell; and press through the 
ziiie wit!, the spatula or a knite having a stout blade, or a chisel 
will ,lo as well; next ruh through the same machine, or in 
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yoar bands, an equal portion of bread, not too new. mix tliem 
toeether, either with a knife, or mb them together m an old 
newspaper ; give about two teaspoonfuls of this to each pair 
of birds daily; every alternate day give them a htUe maw 
or hemp -seed (the former preferred), and occasionally a 
little linseed and millet-seed. After the birds have been 
together two or three days give them a nest. 

Crushino-seed.— A large number of Norwich fanciers u.se 
a small coffee- or pepper-mill for crushing Inunp and othc. 
seeds, which T noticed some of them gave their biiak %shil.t 
breedin<'. After crushing, the husks must he removed: this 
may be accomplished either by blowing them away or by 

sifting. 

Pkepaked Food.— a good miiture o£ dry food can be pre- 
pared as foUows : BreadorusW, rusks, or biscuits, 8oz. ; ground 
linseed, pure, 2oz. ; finely-ground oatmeal, .,oz. ; ground nee 
307 ,.; crusbed hemp-seed, freed from husks -oz.; powdered 
loaf sugar, 4oz. ; salt, f,oz.; maw-seed, 2oz This food should 
all be reduced to a fine powder, except the maw-scod, winch 
may be added whole, and the mixture should he riibliod well 
together in a mortar, or other suitable vessel, and kept in a 
ti.r canister in a dry place. It is invaluable as a f~d tor 
birds, and m.ay be given to them ad l.lntum if desired; they 
are very fond of it. It should he mixed with hot watei to 
a moderate consisteuey, and given to tlic birds wh.m cold, or 
nearly so. A teaspoonful of this mixture is sulhcieiit for 
any hM for one day when not breeding. It keeps 
heith and condition, and you need use no otl.er food for 
rearing young birds unless you choose, hut he careful not 
to let it get sour, and keep the feeding - tins scrupiilousli 

clenn It increases the bone and muscle. 

The crusts, rusks, biscuits, and sugar can he powdered as 
finely as you please by using one of Hancock’s Pjiteiit Biead- 

crumWng and Sugar.Mills, sold complete for a few sh.lhngs. 

These machines are most useful to breeders who keep .1 lot 
of birds, and ■am be procured from F. and C. H.im(H,k,, 
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and made of perforated zinc, having an upright tin back 
(Fig. 39), with a hole in it by which to hang it up. Fix a ^m. 
screw-nail in each breeding-compartment in such a position 
as wiU allow the top of the nest to be about one inch above 
the perch, and lin. from it. to enable the birds to feed their 
young from the perches; the zinc bottoms let air into the 
nest, which is necessary. I line these tins witli felt; any 
kind of felt will do. so long as it is soft and pliable an old 
felt hat, for instance, but I prefer the thick felt used for Iming 
saddles, which can be procured from any saddler. Tins 1 split 



,n two i I place tbe outside of the felt at the bottom of the 
oest, as the inner surface is mud. softer for the bens to s.t 
upon, I generally have three sizes of these nests. The first 
is 3in. in diameter and IJin. deep; these I use for the l..-ns 
to sit in during incubation. The second size is 31.n. in dia- 
meter and 2in. deep, and the third 4in. in diameter and - in, 
deep ■ these I use for transferring the young birds into when 
eight or nine days old. I use tl.em according to tl.e number 
of young birds. Second size for three or four, and the larger 
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for any number exceeding that juRt given. In Fig. 40 1 give 
a pattern, on a reduced scale, showing the shape of the felt 
or lining. I first cut it round, and then I cut out the angular 
pieces, and, drawing the parts together where the vacancies 
exist, I sew the edges firmly and neatly together. If carefully 
cut and sewn, they form nests precisely the shape of the tins. 
I then sew them through the perforated zinc bottoms, 
which keeps them quite fii*m. Fig. 41 represents a wooden 
block used for fitting the felt linings into the tin nests. It 
is made of bard wood. The block is for pressing them into 
shape after this has been done. I always tease out a piece 



Flt>. 41. VVonUF.N Ht.ni K FOR riTTINO Fr:.t LlMM'.S IN Tin Nfsts. 


of felt and place it over the seams, and by screwing the block 
backwards nud forwards, or round and round, it causes the 
teased-out felt to adhere firmly to the lining and makes the 
nest look smootli and neat. Tlie block will likewise bo found 
very us. ful when an old felt bat is used for a lining. In 
this case the f- lt is cut round, hut in not n«>tched. It must 
be steepfd in hot water for an hour or so. wrung out tightly, 
and while hot stretched well over the block and tied securely. 
When it is dry it will he found the proper Hhape. and ready 
for use. It. may he done ovei-night. or dried at a slow fire. 
Before putting in the felt, if a Httle sw.«et-oil be rubbed 
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round the tin. or a little snuff, or Keating's 

£ %,r;;5r^, r 

washed after each brood, aud ^ ^ 

Fig. 39 is the tm nest ‘I*; I 

Where tin nests eauuot be > I" those uiveu 
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Fig 42. CorovM'T Ni;sr. on of v.o«>l H'O* 

mahouiiny * 

willi st.-n-« throiijrh I'otlum. 


sanre way. only I Hud ^ coating of 

ton edge answers best for tins descr.pt.on , 1 

i:\he^eit. My birds Ml 

imujimc* tliut I c.in ^ .reuG-mlly aro bad iuchitects. 1 
canary m cx.stcnce. CanaiK. t ;,„d 

likewise tJive them a pit e 
a little cow-hair; these dispose them to 
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freedom, though I eeldom find them make good use of the 
materials, and ultimately, as a rule, they throw them all out 
ere they lay, evidently satisfied that they cannot improve 
upon the “original,” although occasionally I find a hen 
construct a veiy neat nest from tliis material. These 
materials likewise prevent them from plucking their progeny. 
Instinctively they all have a notion of making a nest; but 
only instinctively, I consider. As a genei-al rule I am no 
advocate for the “square box” and “dried grass and wool 
nests, although I know they are much used. Next to what 
I have described, I prefer those used by Scotchmen gene- 
rally-made of leather lined with flannel and let into a piece 
of wood with a round hole cut in it, with wooden sides 
fastened to it, wired top and back, and hung with wire books 
on to a square hole mad^ in . end of the' cage. Tease out 
a piece of the felt or . .’e-cioth or a piece of wool carpet as 
fine as possilde, and pi,., •• it in the wires of the breedin*^- 
cages; this will iiubice the hens to take to the nest all the 

more readily. Figs. 42 and 43 show method of h.xing cocoa-nut 
nests. 


Glazed earthenware nest-pans are nsed by some fanciers bnt 
I prefer those I have already described, as I think earthen- 
ware too cold for general use. Such pans may be beneficial 
in 'c'y liot weather, or m eases where hens are known to 
sweat their young brood. Tl.ese pans can he had from both 
Mr. Green and Mr. Tams, wlmse addresses I have already 
furnished (see page 47). Wooden nest-boaes and wicker nest 
baskets are preferred by some fanciers. The former are 
made from three to tl.roe-and-a-half inelies square or in 
dumeter, and oue-and-three-quarter inches deep, iuside measure- 
ments, witli a projecting angular hack, tlic latter being about 
tour.aud.ii.lialf inches in length, with a l.ole near tlie" top by 
Wlneli to liaiig it up and a few small holes made in the 
hotlom. trout, and sides tor air to get to the nest. Where 
these are used dried grass or l.ay, moss, and oow.|,.air must 

he supplied for the birds to build their own nesU. I shrid 
picfcr :i zme bottom perfoviitcd. «uouju 
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“'‘fmi: beets uet and a piece of raw apple should be placed 

X” f : X,? ;;v;k 

aud either place it between the w.res or put m „g 

XX" "'..ir.., ..a ..f 

tnmip-seed. winch Ji,;,.,, is iujuvious to the 

tods-spreld' it eqnally over p!aoe 

quantity of ,°t and heat; a nreenl.ouse is 

.t where .t w.11 get t'' with a south 

tbe best place, but * course, is merely a make- 

aspect, will do quite we . • plenty of green food 

Jtt for the beginning of the season, as p enty 

is procurable in the mon b o a„, and 

well grown it can be cu it in a small 

placed in tbe J birds eat it readily, and 

appear to like it vv.t 

if ever, be eg„-bound. ecarce. feed their young 

of the year, when green food is y ^-esorted to 

birds with dandelion-leaveB ;^^^e,.ged in lukewarm water 

t:: 

^e wiU be attended with fatal consequences. 
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Some fanciers prefer not to give gi-een food to their birds 
during breeding operations, only egg food and seed* I have 
tried both plans, and prefer giving wholesome green food in 
moderation, preferring ripe chick-weed, groundsel, dandelion, 
and young lettuce to all other kinds ; in excess green food is 
decidedly objectionable. 

I bave seen it asserted that the giving of green food causes 
the hens to sweat their young; this is in my opinion a mis- 
taken notion, and not tenable by any rule of logic or common* 
sense, and in my experience it certainly proved fallacious. 
Birds are sweated by the hens sitting too close, and the 
ofUmcr you can tempt them to leave the nest, the less likely 
are they to become too hot, and thereby overheat their pro- 
geny. l\othing will tempt them to come off the nest sooner 
than a fresh supply of green food, which should be well washed 
and given to them d.imp, inside the cage in a suitable vessel; 
they will be .*>ure to bavi? a refresher by settling on the 
lop of it. a -ry'jig turn it into a substitute for a bath. 
It has also I.,- a avl-otated to feed birds solely on seed soaked 
lu wat«>r, aL.i given fresh frequently. Such advice I consider 
can only be gU-en by persons of limited experience, and I 
regard it as an absurd and impractieiil suggestion, and one 
contrary to the natural instincts of the birds themselves, as 
can bo easily proved by placing the two foods-soaked seed 
and tho prepared egg food-side by side, and aliou-ing them 
their ohoice. I knew a working-man, a bird fancier, who. 
owing to lU-heiUth and misfortune, could not afford to purchase 
eggs and luximes for his birds, one season reared sevei-al 
young ones on boiled potatoes mixed with bread previously 
soKkal ... water and o.. tbia diet they thrived, and appeared 
S .'....g a..d l.ealtl.y. This ia a much mo.-e aenaible method than 

the ao le uae of aeeda tor snub delicatelyeonatitnted thmgs aa 
newly-hatched canaries. ^ 

'“y “'ey should 

oa. y wa cod, and if a hen is erpocled to lay, and she 
does not do so hefoi-e nine oVlook in the morning, but appeara 
dull and drooping, and sitting with her featl.eis ruffled up. 
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take her out of the cage and examine her. If she be found 
to be egg-boimd, drop a few drops of salad, olive, or almond 
oil on the vent; and. if she does not get bettor, or lay within 
an hour after this treatment, roll her up in flannel and place 
her beside a brisk fire, taking care to leave her head out ; if 
she gets worse, give her two drops of castor oil— open her 
bill as wide as possible and get some one to drop it over 
her ton-ue with a wanned knitting-needle. After she has laid 
replace "her in her cage, and give her a Httle sponge cake 
soaked in sherry wine, and add more sugar to the egg and 
bread If ahe has a difficulty in laying her eggs afterwards 
keep her in a warm room until she lays her complemout. 
Be careful not to break the egg before it is laid, or the bud 


will die. V * * 1 

Another commendable plan is to take the hen about to lay 

in your hand (having first weU warmed it), about three- 

parts fiU a cup with hot water, cover it witli a 

thick piece of flauuel, or two folds of a thiuuer material, and 

rest the lower portiou of the bird’s body and vent on this 

for a space of fifteen or twenty minutes, taking care not to 

eoald the patient during the operation. The best plan is to 

retain the bird in your hand, spreading youi- fingers wide 

apart to let the steam have as much play on the body as 

possible, as it is from this that the benefit is ch.eUy derived. 

bv adopting this method there is no danger of haMng 

the water too hot. Tlie vent of the bird should likewise be 

oiled A little scalded rape-seed and green food given for 

a few days prior to the bird’s laying will generally prevent 

egg-binding. In bad cases I have found that half a tea- 

spoonful of whisky or brandy mixed with the drinking- 

water is of great service ; it acts as a gentle stimulant and 

revives the patient wonderfully. 

Removal of Egos whilst Laying.— When the bens 
commence to lay. remove their eggs, one by one. until «icl. 
ben lias laid three, giving them instead a n-^t-egg. unless, 
as sometimes happens, though but very rarely, that a hen 
only lays two, in which case they must be given to her. 
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this ia easily known if she fails to lay on the third morning. 
It Bometimea happens, too, that a hen only lays one egg; 
under these circumstances I never permit her to sit, as it 
is a sign that the hen ia not in really good condition, and 
hence the probability is that the egg will be fruitless, 
and it will be a waste of time to set her; in instances of this 
kind feed the birds liberally and give them plenty of 
fresh air — which is an essential element at all times in 
bird-breeding. When a hen has laid three eggs she ought 
bo be set. 

Before the brood of young are fit to be removed from 
the parental care, the hen begins to lay another batch of 
eggs, and the young birds frequently leave their own nest 
and go beside their mother. If the eggs are not removed 
as soon as laid, they are -"t infreqxiently fouled; in all snob 
cases the eggs should b- virefuUy removed and immersed 
in lukewarm water, tbt :..eU8 cleaned of the excrement 
and gently dried witn a soft silk handkerchief or piece of 
fine linen rag. It is a somewhat delicate operation, requiring 
much care, or the eggs will get broken or damaged. Bird- 
fanciers should keep their finger-nails cut short during the 
lireeding-season. 

Nest*eqo8. — The best kind of nest-eggs to use ai*e those 
made of bone, wood, or ivory ; but when these are not 
procurable take a few fruitless eggs, make a hole at each 
end of them, and blow out the contents. These answei 
very well. The wooden eggs are easily made with a pen- 
knife, a file, and a piece of sand-paper. 

Incubation. — The period of incubation is us\ially fourteen 
days, although in hot weather hens have been known to 
batch at the end of thirteen days, and others will sit fifteen 
days. At the c’ld of four or five days blood vessels begin 
to form if the eggs are fniitful, and at the end of eight 
days they are quite opaque. This can be discovered by 
holding the eggs in a strong sunlight between the fore- 
finger and thumb. 




Via 43. Hf)X lOK srouiNO Vat;^ utimm; tup l:ic i p imnc. 


ill caec-s it is twcrssary to kj'«‘p a 'liary. aiul a “Stial Ixx'k 
vill b(; foiin'l vt-ry \iscfnl, «-s|>ffially t<> ol . \liil'ition 

aials. 

Ill tli<‘ first place, number tbosi* wliidi conl.iiii <'.i< li 

-)air of binls, consccutiv.-ly— small pajM-r la)>.-ls -.'uitita-a on 
Xf tlie front of tln-m will <1 <j — .ittor tlu- l>ir<ls tii 
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Pakentage of Young Bikds. — WIkio a large* iiuiulM r oi 
binls are kept it is necessary to a«.U»pt a regular syste iu. ami 
make sucb arrangements as will pre\i*nt the p<)j^il)ility 
of a doubt as to the parentage of the youn.' bro.aU In 
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placed in tlie cages ; it will be found advantageous to name 
them, or simply to call them number one, two, and so on, for 
distinction and future reference; keep a separate register of 
their pedigrees. &c., at least of those deserving of mention 
elsewhere. Having done this, make a box, say one-and-a-h^ 
to two inches deep, with as many divisions as there are pairs 
of birds; make each division from two to two-and-a-half 
inches square, and label them so as to coi-respond with the 
numbers upon the cages ; in these compartments may be 
placed a quantity of bi-an or sawdust, and the eggs should 
be placed in them, small end downwards. See Fig. 44. 

S[NOLE Pairs : How to Manage. — If it is decided to 
breed the birds in single pairs, that is. a cock to each hen. 
ihen I would recommend the use of a “ two-coupled cage 
for each pair : remove the slide, and let the birds have 
fhe entire space to breed in. After the hen begins to 
Bit, the cock may be left in, but it will then be necessary 
to observe him pretty closely; if he is very troublesome 
to the ben, or breaks an egg. close the slide at once, 
separating the cock from the hen. If, however, he conducts 
himself with l-ecom-ng propriety during the process of incu- 
bation, be will, in all probability, do so afterwards, although I 
nave kno-vvn ili^Jtance9 of cocks when too fresh destroying the 
,>rogeny even after having fed them for several days; when 
this hapi'cu-s remove the male bird at once, and do not allow 
him to be placed beside the hen again until the young birds 
,re at least three weeks old. Whenever a cock eats the eggs, 
the best cure for this very unnatui'al practice is to give him 
one or two eggs that have been sat upon for a fortnight, 
and have proved unfruitful ; they are then rotten, and very 
rarely fail to effect a cure, although, if too many are given 
they are apt lo make a bird ill. 

The hen will, in all probability, have commenced to lay again 
at tlic end of throe weeks; this, however much it might be 
regretted could not, under the circumstances, possibly be avoided, 
for if the cook is what may he termed a cannibal, there is no 
altcruiitive — for if be be placed beside the hen sooner he 
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will assuredly kill the young birds; and even at the age o 
three weeks I have seen cocks o£ this nature attack them m 
a most savage manner. When I obseiwe it I remove the 
cock at once, and merely run him beside the hen penod.cuUy 
—say twice a day for one or two hours together— usually m 
the morning and evening, which is the best time, until she 
has laid three eggs, when it is not necessary to do so longer. 
If the hen should lay before the cock is replaced, the eggs 
will of course, be fruitless ; but should the hen lay an egg 
whJn the young brood is, say, twenty.one days o d, and the 
cock is put in at once, the third, fourth, and hfth eggs will 
be as a rule, fruitful. In thU case either the eggs must be 
given to another hen. or she must have two or three arti- 
ficial eggs for a few days to keep her sitting imt.l it 
certain that the young nestlings are able to feed theinselix-s; 
but unless a hen is a good sitter there is a danger in the 
latter plan of her forsaking her eggs ere she hatches, as by 
its adoption it causes her to sit much beyond the usual 
period of incubation, which U from thirteen to fourteen d; ys^ 
Ir in some rare instances even fifteen. If, however the hen 

has laid, say, two eggs before it is ^-o-r'lVtr lay l!er 
done so, let her have her own way— that is, let her y 

batch and sit as she pleases ; she will, if a good mo Imn 

come oil the nest and feed her young regularly until IKy 

can take care of themselves, but should she bo obseiicd 

sitting too closely, and neglecting her nestlings or lle.lgelings, 

remove the eggs and nest altogether. When the young birds 

are one month old there is no danger of losing them, , mil 

they may be confidently removed to a cage by theinselves, 

taking care bo place the food, &o. (egg an lea . its 

greens and water), so that they may be found readdy. 

In Laneashire. bird-breeders take a piece of thin i ood 
about two inches broad, and fasten a narrow lath 
it and two pieces of wire to the back; witb these wiics they 
fasten it to the front of the cage opposite the door, inside 
and place upon it a quantity of moist food, such as_ egg imd 
biscuit moistened with water or milk. This is gimia y 
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when the young birds are about three weeks old. It is con- 
sidered a good plan to get them to feed themselves early. 
In an ordinary way. that is when a cock has been removed 
from a hen either for being troublesome to her or for the 
jiurpose of pairing him to another hen, it is best to return 
him to her again (if she hatches) when the young birds are 
from seven to ten days old. He is sure to take to them at 
once (if not a canniball and assist the hen to rear them. As 
soon as the hen lays three eggs she may be set, and the 
nestlings can be left in the care of the cock, who will bring 
them up himself. If, on the other band, the cock be not 
returned until the progeny are fourteen days old or upwards, 
it not unfrequcntly happens that he will not take to them at 
all. and I have known instances (though rare) where young 
birds have perished from this cause. In all cases where a 
cock is first returned to a hen >vith young ones, he ought to 
be watched, unless he is a tried and faithful servant; but that 
must be so arranged as to cuaMe them to be seen without 
their b*‘in>i ab! to see the watcher, or even to be aware of 
Ins presence, as that alone wo\ild deter them from acting in 
the way they would do in the absence of any one; and if a 
cock really will not feed them, then the plan hereinbefore 
mcntiitned must be adopted. 

H.\tchiso. — When a hen is about to hatch, a supply of 
egg and bread and green food must be given her, and also a 
little linseed and maw-seed, or even hemp-aced, but very 
R])ariiig!y, a change of diet being beneficial to both the young 
and adult birds; this treatment ought to be continued until 
the yoving fledgelinirs are at least six weeks old, when they 
will be able to feed themselves with seed, which is much 
better for them. A tew groats may be given to them at 
this time, which will be of great service, and care must be 
taken to clean the cages frequently and supply the birds 
Ubciully with sand and fine gravel. 

Difficulties Experienced in Breeding. — Having given 
the course to be pursued in canary-breeding, I will proceed 
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1. t\>(» f-hief obstacles -wliicb are usually met 

^^tCTore or less, by all breeders, aud will ^ 

point out, so far as my own erpenence enables me. 

me.ms of obviating and overcoming them 

In the first place, it is necessary to take caie that th 

birds are in roLst and rigorous health, for, .f they are no 
disappointments often occur after they are pauei Thm 

discovered by their -vementa If a h-a Wnd 
Krisklv from perch to perch m a rapid and y 
and moves its wings quickly and almost . 

aort of semi-flapping motion, it .s a .'f 

health and a sound and vigorous constitution: but if, on tu 

other hand it sits doll and mopish, or moves about m 
; discard^ snub a ‘“ear: frL pa«nt 

"’rcX^-Hby "n- satTslr^r;: 

r ^r^: ^-^d I e^~ 

tliem; besides, they very frequently die during 
of moulting, even if they are reared thus far. 

UNHuauTHT BIBDS.-Never put a sound bird ^ 

Unu^-sow hird'het’mt afleeted in Uke manner. 
Brntis OUT OP CONDITION.-I must iikewise impress upon 

frequently neglected by beginners. 

T^^mniTioN —I would sincor^v 

of exhibition, as it is merely a matter of outlay 
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instance. High-bred birds do nob cost any more to keep than 
common birds, and ^th careful and judicious management they 
are nearly as easy to rear ; and the pleasure to be derived from 
breeding prize birds is immeasurably greater than breeding 
what may be termed mere cage- or aviary-birds, although, 
be it remembered, prize birds are, as a matter of course, rare 
and esceptional, even from the best blood procurable. It is, 
nevertheless, a well-authenticated fact that they cannot be 
produced without the proper material. It is an old saying, 
and a true one, that “like produces like,” and this observa- 
tion holds good with birds as well as with horses, dogs, &c. 

There is no doubt that a great deal depends upon the birds 
being properly matched for future results, in addition to 
being well bred. See chapters on the different varieties. 

Young Hens to Breed From. — It 'is best to breed from 
young bens (first year) and cocks from two to three years 
old, providing they are strong, healthy birds, as young hent. 
are generally more rigorous '.lian old ones, and hence produce 
hardier and better yoxing oiits. I never care to breed with a 
hen move vhiui three seasons, and a cock, four. The principal 
objecUon to young cooks — that is to say, one-year-old 
l>irdt»— ill they are generally too ardent, and consequently 

prove mischievous and troublesome; besides, a cock that ha® 
bred a aea.'-on or two, if a good parent, teaches the young 
mother her duties towards her newly-hatched nestlings. I 
seen an old-experienced cook, the moment he observed a 
hatch an egg, go direct to the feeding-trough, and, having 
procured a supply of food, hasten back to the hen and com- 
mence to disgorge the contents of his crop into her upturned 
beak. Having given her a portion of the food he brought, 
Ills next anxiety wjis to get access to the newly-hatched 
brood; and it was both amusing and interesting to observe 
the various devices and manceiuTes he used to induce the fond 
and vigilant mother to permit him to give the remaining 
portion to her newly-hatched little “ birdies.” 

Of course, there are soiue mothers which rise instinctively 
us soon as their partners have supplied them with provender, 
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and commence without ceremony to administer it to the small 
nbtJtJThZ have just been ushered into being ; but many 
hens act with a watchful jealousy towards their first charge, 
and prefer taking the opportunity of feeding their young 
wtn'thTcocks. alter having vainly endeavoured to coa. them 
to gratify their humour, liave returned to the egg-troug 
^ further supply of food. Cocks of this sort are always 
good parents ^^d valuable on this account ; but there are 
others^who pay very little attention to the domestic pursuit of 
assisting to^rcar their young, and permit the hens to use their 
rrnleasure in the matter entirely. I always look upon this 

re;rrr2.;' f ,.1.1., 

i - -- ' v'l 

L i,» K.... «• »' i-i™> “ ■ “xx ; 

i. * A 'la a very slender probability, if they ha 

Leaving Cocks beside Hens duking Incubation. 
rTaveMt “t^rthe? durtng“rhe rror'Ancu^^ir and 

rwr-theriTrt^ s:me'c“lstrtr:;\ir’a::oo:a: the; 

^hem ^at that is, if he eom^mences^ .pluck 

f:r'^yTnrth'^utrhrmt;re\un"bosl her for ahout 
h'oii and then removed until it is convement to repeat 
the operation. After he lias paired with the hen two or i.c 
times it is not necessary to renew tlic connection. A b.itl 
m”; be given to a hen during incubation twice or thru. .1 

week during hot weather. 
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Hens Sweating the Young Birds. — A bath given daily 
at this time will be found of great service. Some hens, 
although good and attentive mothers, sit too closely upon their 
nestlings, especially in hot weather, and overheat them to such 
a degree as to prevent their thriving, or, to use a common 
aphorism among fanciers, “ sweat them to death.’ In cases 
of this kind take one or two pieces of stick, out very thin 
and round— common lucifer matches with the brimstone ends 
broken off will answer the purpose — and place them firmly across 
the nest, pretty closely together, and as near the young birds 
as possible without touching them ; this will keep the hen 
from getting too closely upon them, and consequently prevent 
her “sweating” them. But as the birds grow, fresh pieces of 
wood will be needed, and they must be removed accordingly, 
say, every two days, until the nestlings are about eight or 
ten days old. when it will not be necessary to continue it 
any hunger. 

Canary hens sweat their young from various causes, but, 1 
think, mostly from over-affection. In some cases, no doubt, 
hens that are not over strong naturally become weakened 
during the process of incubation, they get exhausted, and 
liecome inert. In such cases provide a basket-nest to let in 
air freely, and give plenty of moss to build tbeir nest with, 
as it absorbs moisture, and not too much hair to line it with, 
as it creates heat. These are the best preventives against 
this unfortunate practice, which greatly weakens the progeny 
and prevents the growth of the feathers, and often causes 
the young birds to bo weakly. It is one of the most diffi- 
•ndt problems that a fancier has to deal with. Sweating-hens 
should be placed in a cool part of the room where the direct 
rays of the sim cannot reach them, a small glass vessel 
should be i>laeed inside the cage, to be used as a bath, and 
water in which a small piece of alum or borax or a tea- 
Hpoonfiil of salt has been dissolved may be put in this vessel 
for the purpose named, and given fresh every morning; if 
a hen can be induced to use it it will be found very 
beneficial. 
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A sweating - hen should always he supplied with a lai ge 
nest; if a wooden boi be used the bottom should he covered 
with perforated zinc. I have often thought that a nest made 
entirely of open wire work-a sort of skeleton frame covered 
with some thin material inside-would he very advantageou 
in such cases; but whatever might be used foi a lining 

would have to be light and porous, such " 

calico, and would to a great extent obviate this selio 
difficulty, for young birds which are exceedingly sweated are 

much weakened and rarely feather properly. 

When the young birds are from twelve to fourteen days 
old, the hen wiU be desirous of going to nest again ; she 
must, therefore, have another nest given to her fj-. 
pose, and likewise a little moss, or material of this kind to 
build with; for although a hen may have a well-made ai - 
(icial nest, she has the instinctive desire to build one beisclf 
and during the period of pairing she will work assiduously 
“nyl^tle material to and from the nest. Nevertheless, 
she of L throws it all out just before she lays; but if she 
^ not something to build with she not unfrequently prm 
L“ds to pluck her progeny, and when hens once cornu en 
this vicious practice they seldom forget ih At sue i U n . 

I have seen hens pluck their young brood to such an ext 
(when the above rules have been neglected) as scaicely 
leave a fc.atlier upon them, and I have seen the poor nude 
miserable, semi-devoured wretches so horrified at their briit.il 
and unnatural parents that hunger alone could induce them 

to approach the parent l/ivds. 

Plucking of Toung.— Prevention is bettor than cm*e, aii.i 
thf mins above recommended will be found to answer in 
toLtefn cases out of twenty. When they do nolc plac th 
voung birds in an open wire cage, and tie it on the fi out of 

fhe breeding-cage where the parents are ; bend 
a little here and there, in both cages, taking can t i.it tlu 
iiesponing wires are bent and placed opposite each other 
before the cage containing the young birds is seciiiei 
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to allow them to get their heads through. The parents will 
feed them in this way. 

Selection op Breedinq-placb. — It very often happens 
that a hen wishes to build in the same part of the breeding- 
cage as she reared her first brood, and will commence to peck 
at her half-fledged nestlings long before they are ready to 
leave the nest, in order that she may force them to give up 
possession of it to her for her further convenience. When 
this is observed, remove the nest containing the yoimg to 
another part of the cage, and put the new nest in the place 
thus vacated. 

Screw-nails for Tin Nests. — Before I commence to use 
a cage for breeding I always put three screw-nails into each 
•—one in the centre and one on each side of the two perches 
:outside), or at each end — so that it is an easy matter to re- 
move the nest from one nail to another. This little device is 
generally snccessful. 

Hens Refusing to Feed their Progeny. — It will be 
foxmd in some r.ive instances that under no circumstances 
can a hou be injured to feed her young. This arises mostly 
from bad ' -aUh. a sulky disposition, or a very nervous 
teiiipvramea ^ If from ill-health there is no remedy; if from 
the other causi.-.s named they can, to a certain extent, be 
overcome ana '^imietimes entirely cured. Speak kindly to such 
hens whru-ver you have occasion to go near them, and 
always address them by the names you have given them; 
they ’N ill soon get accvistomed to. tuid know them. Tianit 
them gently, and try to gain their confidence. If they are 
very wild ur intractable remove their food iuid water for four 
r.r six horn's, beginning in the morning. When these are 
repiac«-d remain close by — as close to the cage as you can 
get: if tliey still appear timid and nervous, and refuse to 
come near, remove the &o.. for two hours longer, then 

replace them again, acting ;is before, and continue this treat- 
ment at short intervals until the birds are tamed. In time 
they will h'arn to know their master, and will not exhibit 
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any Bigns of fear ; by such treatment I have known hen.= 
that .etused to feed their first brood ultimately become sood 

mothers. 

FIKST Bbood.-Do not part rrith a hen simply because she 
fails to rear her fii'st brood-always give her another chance , 

tor it sometimes happens that the fault is not hers , 

birds may he weak and puny, and consequently too dclnati 
to rear. 1 have known hens prove had mothers one jeai ami 

good ones the next. 

Delicate Health.— O tlier hens, again, I have known to 
.ear tllcit. first nest, and let the neat die. This, as a rub. 
will be found to proceed from a deUcate constitution itl.e he 
becomes weakly and enfeebled by b^eding, and, falling ,n o 
a had state of health, becomes listless, and hence kts he 
progeny die for want of strength and energy to feed then 
Sufficiently. Give such hens a rest, feed them liberally, 

try to induce them to bathe. 

HAND-FEEDINO.-Some hens refuse to feed their progeny, 
and others feed so sparsely as to need assistance. In such 
cases hand-feeding is necessary if you have no foster-nioth^ 

at hand, but unless the birds are valuable, or you 
tLw forth as a philanthropist, it is scarcely worth the 
Imoimt of trouble and sacrifice of time that is needed o 
Zr them The instrument to be used for this purpose should 
be a ci^ abstracted from the wing of a goose, duck, oi 

r t:“ f 

of half.an-honr more may ensue up to ten days ■ ^ 

this ace feed every two hours, from 6 a.m. to - p-iu- 

Prepare the food in the foUowing manner i 

I • '*0 fiti.* Tinwder in a mortar, mix well witt 

t^ yoir of a hard-boUed egg, and moisten with warm water 

to the consistency of Devonshire cream or cream cheese^ 

the birds reach the age of sir or seven days, a little y 
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giound German rape>seed may be added ; this ehoold be ground 
in a fine-set coSee-mi]b and passed through a hair sieve before 
osing. In all cases the food should be given warm. At the 
age of ten days you may give a little seed in addition to the 
food recommended. When the birds reach the age of twenty- 
three or twenty-four days they should be able to feed them- 
selves. and you may then substitute the ordinary egg food, 
giving in addition a few lettuce-leaves, or a piece of ripe 
cbickweed or groxindsel. When five weeks old they will be 
able to crack seed, a supply of which should be provided for 
their use. 

Foster-mothers. — Fanciers who keep a large number of 
high-class birds will find it necessary to keep a few common 
canax*y hens as nurses. Endeavour to get them to begin to 
breed at or near the same time as the hens whose eggs or 
young ones it may be desirable for them to have ; so that, in 
the event of a high-elass ben failing to feed her own progeny 
sufficiently, they cnii l-e transferred to one of these nurses. 
Where there are only one or two young ones they can some- 
times br to other known good mothers who happen to 

liave cM'.g about the same time. 

lij of emergency, and when highly bred. I have 

giveii iicwjy. hatched young to other hens which have only 
been set troin two to five days — well tried feeders — and they 
I'.ave in all cases reared them. In one instance, where a 
hen had only sat two days, I removed her eggs and gave her 
•a nest of birds a few days old to rear ; at first she was 
greatly jiuzzled and mystified, and appeared in great doubt 
liow to act; she remained off the nest for several minutes, 
going occasionally to inspect the contents, and evidently 
trying to account for the svidden and unexpected tmnsfor- 
[nation, but after the lapse of nearly a-q\iarter-of-an-hour 

she settled down upon them quietly and reared them satis- 
fuotorily. 

Difference in Ages. — There ought never to be more than 
wo or three days’ difference in their ages, or the stronger 
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and older birds mil get all the nouriaUment from the mother, 
and ultimately may trample the younger and weaker bird. 

to death. 

Distinguishing Marks.-H the young ones transferred 
should be of the same variety as those they are placed be- 
side, and so young as not to be distinguishable then it will 
be necessary to put a mark upon them whereby they can 
be recognised— such, for instance, as tying a piece of colouied 
silk loosely, but in such a manner as to prevent its coming 
off, round one of their legs, so that it can be readily removed 

when the birds are feathered. 

A Solitary Nestling.— One young bird is more ddhcidt 
for a hen to rear than a nestful; at the same time I preter 
eiving her an opportunity of doing so. othermse she might 
be apoUt for the rest of the season. If. however, it is seen 
Lt there is but a meagre chance of its bemg brought up. 
and there are other reliable hens with broods about the same 
age, it will be better to ti-ansfer it to one of those than allow 

it to die. 

Weaning Young Birds.— A fter the young 
moved from their purentB, and they are able to feed them- 
selves continue to give them egg and bread and green lood 
until they are at least six or seven weeks old, or even longer 
SB too sudden a change of food is very frequently attended 
.vith bad results, and engenders ailments which sometimes 
prove fatal i but I do not mean that the full allowauees shou 
L given after they attain the age of six weeks, as they can 
crack seed pretty weU before this time. GraduaUy leave ofl 
giving so nfuohegg. After they attain this age, I gciiei.il y 
give them the leavings of the other birds, provided ‘•'■'-■y 
Lsh and wholesome; and this, especially if it has stM 
overnight and gets rather dry, weans then, from it better 
anything, and is not attended with bad results. 

Lime and Sand.— Fresh water and perfect cleanliness, 
as well as fresh air and a Uberal supply of sand, or 
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gravel, are essentials in bird-breeding. A little old lime 
may be given occasionally ; but if a plentiful supply of sand 
is given it is not really necessary. I never give my birds 
old lime — nothing but sand gathered from the sea-shore — and 
yet I never have a shelless egg, commonly known as a “ wind 
egg,” Where sea-sand cannot be procured, freestone bruised 
small will answer the same purpose, and a little strong 
salt water, made artificially, and thrown over it, will be found 
to make a good substitute. 

Dirty Feet and Long Claws and Beaks. — It is highly 
desirable to clean the feet of birds and cut their claws before 
they are placed in the breeding-cage. If this be not done, 
hens with dirt adhering in little hard knots to their feet, or 
with long overgrown claws, are very apt to indent their eggs 
whilst turning them — a necessary process during incubation-j- 
aud if the abrasion admits the air, the egg is spoilt in con- 
sequence. I reuicmber a C3J?e, however, where an egg ^us 
accidentally d; tnaged aed .a piece of tnxnsparent plaster was 
put over th • bruUe i part very neatly; the egg was 
hatched, but wa.. a ense where the egg had not been 

previously sat upon. 1 do not think it would have succeeded 
under other circumbtances ; at least, I have never foimd it so 
«luring my experience. Get a pair of sharp scissors and have 
some tolerably warm water iu a suitable vessel at band— a 
teacup or even a saucer would answer the purpose ; take hold 
of the bird gently, but with sufficient firmness to prevent it 
escaping, hold it on its back, and place the leg you intend to 
perform upon between your fingers as to avoid any involuntary 
action at the moment you are about to operate upon its 
claws. If 3’ou can. cut them clean through with one out, 
aijout the centre of the curve of each claw ; be careful not 
to take too much off them or you will cut them into the quick 
and run the risk of laming the bird. After this operation is 
completed, immerse the feet iu warm water, wash them properly, 
and dry with a soft cloth. Sometimes the bill, too, gets over- 
grown and has to be cut; this is a somewhat delicate opera- 
tion, and requires considerable skill and care in its performance. 
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The scissors used for this purpose must be very sharp. 
Placing a little may-shell, or even a knob of loaf sugar 
occasionally in the wires of the cage for the birds to peck at 
will prevent any overgrowth in this direction. 


Unfruitful Egos.— This untoward event sometimes pro- 
ceeds from totaUy different causes. It may happen through 
a male bird having lost a hind claw, or even through his 
having sore and tender feet, but not frequently so. It is 
usually caused through one or other of the bird.s not being 
in robust and vigorous health, frequently from ailmenU con- 
tracted during the process of moulting. Thus it will occasionally 
be found that a bird is prolific one year and have no produce 
ihe next; this almost invariably results from a bad or very 
late moult. But as I purpose to treat more fully on this 
subject under the head of “Moulting,” I wiU not notice it 

farther at present. 

Barren Hens. — I have known instances of young hens 
failing to breed the first year, but amply rewarding then- 
owners the foUowing season. This, however, is a very rare 
occurrence. There are other hens which are permanently 
barren. This results chiefly from old age. although an 
unsatisfactory moult wdll sometimes produce it. These hens 
go to nest with all the regularity of a prolific hen. and gone- 
rally make excellent foster-mothers, sitting eggs and rearing 
young birds with great care, attention, and regularity, ami 
they are sometimes found valuable to an extensive breeder. 


Singing-hens.— I have known hens, though not many, com- 
mence to sing Uke cocks, and with such gusto and vehemence 
that no one but a thoroughly practical and experienced fan- 
cier could possibly discover the sexes by their song. Ihose 
liens, when put up to breed, almost invariably proceed to 
destroy their eggs or progeny, and are known among faucier.*^ 
as “unnatural mothers.” My advice to breeders is never to 
try them. I remember a friend who once had a hen ot tins 
description for a great number of years, but I never cou < 

persuade him that it was a hen until one day it laid an eg- 
^ o 
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at the bottom of its cage, and immediately gave np the 
ghost. He always contended that it was one of the best 
singing-canaries he ever heard, and as a cock it was regarded 
by all his acquaintances and friends who were not adepts in 
the “ fancy.” 

Ireeqttlarlt Latino-hens. — Some hens lay an egg and 
then miss two or three or more days ere they lay another. 
This is very often attributable to putting a hen up to breed 
too early in the spring ; the cold seizes her as the eggs are 
“coming upon her” — to use bird phraseology — but, to speak 
more correctly, maturing within her, and completely disorga^ 
niscs her system. It may likewise proceed from age or a 
delicate constitution, but from the first-named cause much 
more frequently. When a hen once goes wi’ong during the 
breeding-season she cannot be relied upon afterwards — for 
that season, at all events. 

Second and Other Broods. — After a hen rears her first 
brood she sometimes gets her feet completely clogged with 
dirt. When this is the case, take care to clean them properly 
before she is re-set; remove the young birds to another cage 
properly prcp.ircd for them, as previously pointed otit, clean 
out the cag« in which she is breeding, strew it liberally with 
sand, and take care to give her a clean nest. If the cock is 
with the young birds, and feeding them, they may be 
removed as soon us the hen has laid her third egg; otherwise, 
not until they ai-e twenty-eight days old. as they cannot feed 
themselves properly before they attain that age. 

Youno Birds Cast Out of the Nest. — It sometimes 
liappt-ns that a hen throws one of her newly-hatched birds 
out of the nest. If a co<^k is with her, and it is not discovered 
immediately, he will most assuredly nuitilate it. When the 
lien is by hers*‘lf it is rarely mole.sted, and mostly foimd 
where it bad the misfortune to fall. It is astonishing how 
long they will live in this way, especially in warm w’eathcr. 
When a young bird is found in this predicament, and to all 
outward appearauce dead, lift it as gently as you can, place 
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It, in the palm of your hand, partially cloae it, and 
to breathe upon it as vigorously as possible, and as a> 

you conveniently can do so without ceasing. Perscv, re tor 
some time, and you will succeed in ninety-live cases in ev. ry 
hundred in restoring animation. As soon as you observe sm li 
symptoms of life as convince you that th-re is a reasonable 
chance of its recovery, return it to the nest ; the warmth <1 its 
mother will soon restore it to its wonted appearance. Xev< r 
pvit a bird found in this way beside a hot fire, or in iimst 
cases it will succumb. I presume the excessive heat allects 
the brain, and likewise prevents tbe lungs— %vliich must i a^e 
nearly collapsed— from exercising tbeir proper fim< tions fn . ly. 

Breeding Belgians.— Of all tbe varieties of the 
aniaria family, probably tbe most tender, and coiise-iu. i.tly 
tlie most difficult to rear, are those known among fanciers 
pure Belgians. It is not at all an uncommon occurrence to 
find newry-hatched young birds of this variety to weak and 
delicate that they have not sufficient strength to hold up 
their heads, so as to enable the parent birds to aduoni^t^ r 
to tbeir pressing necessities. I have been greatly interested, 
and sometimes astonished, whilst watching (tbrougli an .iper- 
ture in the door of my bird-breeding room) a tliorougiily 
reliable good-feeding ben endeavouring to give food to dimi- 
nutive objects of this species. I have sccu her exert her 

utmost ingenuity and skill in her anxiou.s emleavours t<. 
assist them to obtain the succour which she m.stinetiveiy knew 
they required. I have watched her single the young l.irds cut 
and place them separately in turns under her in sm h a peti- 
tion as to yield them support by her legs; and. failing in tint 
maiia-uvre. she has tried to feed them by resting on her side, 
lialf buried in tbe nest, as their little heads and slender ueeks 
were bobbing from side to side, but without avail. 

When there are young birds of this deseription. it wdl he 
advisable to render them some assistance until they .ir.' tulli- 
ciently strong to receive nutriment from the lieu in a piopir 
manner. The method I have found to answer best is ic give 
them the yolk of a moderately hard-boiled egg— bml. d, say. 
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for five miuiites and aUowed to cool— nued vnth a small 
quantity of finely-grated biscuit (pic-nics answer very weU. but 
any kind of biscuits containing sugar will do eqtjaUy well) 
moistened with a little water to soften it, and stirred weU 
ton-ether with tbe point of a knife to a thin consistency.^ Get 
a quill and cut it in form simUar to a pen, only not quite so 
sharp at the point ; bold the young bird in tbe left band m 
such a manner as to render the most support to its bead and 
neck, and proceed to feed it with tbe above 'food. Give a. 
small portion at first, which may be gradually mcreased daily. 
This operation should be repeated every fifteen or twenty 
minutes, from daylight to dusk in the evening. MThen the 
birds are three days old they ought to be able to receive food 
from their parents without further assistance ; if not. there 
is but a slender chance of their being reared. The great 
objection to this mode of treatment is the danger there is of 
makin--' a hen jealous, which would prevent her from feeding 
them when they are ready for her attentions. Nevertheless, 
it is the only chance they have, and they are sure to perish 
without artificial aid. If auy one should be induced to con- 
tinue this process uutU the birds are sufficiently matured to 
feed themselves, I can only say that his pel-severance will 
merit aty reward that the birds are likely to bestow, however 
good they may ultimately turn out to be. Of course, in such 
an event a little seed would be required with the egg and 
biscuit after the birds arc six days old ; and it would be 
necessary to have it thoroughly well crushed and the husks 
removed — a pestle and mortar, which has been previously well 
washed aud dried, or even a paste pin, iu an emergency, 
would <lo for this purpose. Canary-seed answers best, and 
occasionally a few groats and a little maw-seed may be added, 
or hemp.seed sparingly. As the birds advance in size they 
will not need to be fed so often, but regularly, and at intervals 
of. say. fiftoon, twenty, five-and-twenty, and thirty minutes. 

AviaEY Breeding.— B reeding birds in aviaries and in 
rooms without cages is a pastime enjoyed by some people, and 
answers very well for dealers who breed for profit, or for 
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amateurs who merely breed birds to sing ; this laUer 
accomplisbmeut being oonsidered by everyone who s no 
initiated in the knowledge and mysteries of the fancy a, 
he ^eat sfne non of bird-breeding i whereas to a real 

f^o'mr the song of a bird is quite an after c-^era ion- 
sire shape, eontour. colour, feather markings, crest, .kc,. are 
the grand points in his estimation, aeeording to the 

• rtf flip birds He wants birds to show, not to sin^, , 
:r Ter or' t^let the; come up to the standard of ■show 
tol’- ^ey "te of little%alue to him except as breeding 

etock if tbe strain be reUable and well known. 

In ’aviary breeding a dozen hens with three cocU xmH. 
with modefately good luck, produce a great number of young 
birds ■ as in cases of this kind they pair promiscmmsb^ 

',f. = a.-';- ■: p 

February as they will not then shed tlieir leaves and phiced 
fn large aower-pots or small tubs, filled with earth and made 
farm If real trees or shrubs be used the lords wi , uck 
and destroy them. They prefer the orange f 

to build their neats in. One great drawback 
breeding is that two or more hens aie apt o ■ 

ZTsvot in which to make their nests, am a --k con. 
is the result As soon as one hen commences to loiild, 
othlr w 1 pull out the material, and then a war.aie is bcg.iii 
n ^ TI nL easily quelled. First one hen is master of tin- 
Titaation, and then the other, and it is astomsliiiig to wotness 
the pertinacity which they displ.ay on s.icdi occasions. I l a 
kno™ a heu'^make a nest, and as soon as she has .ims he 

I; arother hen has gone and taken forcible PO-:--’ 

In all such cases war. and “war to the knife, is . Ham. 
and very often a hen’s full complement of eggs is lo,d.eii i . 

the affray 
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To attempt to breed different varieties, such as Lizards, 
Cinnamons, London Fancy, Norwich Fancy, Ac., mixed up in 
an aviary, is simply a waste of time; and even suppose one 
variety only was bred, and there were a few pairs together, 
you could not rely upon the parentage of the birds. The 
only satisfactory method of breeding birds for exhibition is 
to breed them in separate cages. 

Bird Room : Aspect, Heating, &c. — ^Where space is not an 
object, it will be found advantageous to keep a room entirely 
for the purpose of bird-breeding. One with a southerly or 
south-western aspect is the best ; but this is not an essential 
consideration, as any situation will do. The more retired it 
is the better the birds will like it, as they prefer quietudv 
at that season. If it can be warmed during the winter by 
artificial means, such as hot-waler pipes, or by passing a 
ahoet-iron stove-pipe through it, heated from outside, it will 
be very desirable to do so. A coke stove, with hot-air pipes 
attached and suitably arranged, is a good method of beating 
a bird room, or an open fire-graie may bo used during the 
day and allowed to go out during the night time without 
causing any ill effect to the birds. Some people use oil stoves, 
and others gas stoves, but none of these are satisfactory, 
and are at all times attended with great risk and danger, 
and are besides extremely imbealtby. There are a great many 
contrivances, but the coke stove and hot-air or water pipes 
are the simplest and best, and next to these I prefer an 
open grate, or a covered-in stove with an Sin. stove pipe 
carried into a chimney, the stove being placed as nearly as 
convenient to the centre of tbe room. Under no circum- 
stances would I advise the use of gas, as it is very perui- 
ci«>tjs in its effects on tbe constitutions of birds, and will 
set them into tbe moult in an incredibly short space of time. 
If the room is qviite dry. and situate^l in an inhabited house, 
no fire is absolutely necessary, but during frosty nights the 
cages shmiM be closely covered with quilts, shawls, or ruga. 
If the water freezes it will cause no harm, but should be 
thawed in the morning, and again during tbe day if necessary. 
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We have known birds under such circumstances nibble tbe 
ice, and thereby allay tbeir thirst. Most canaries, except 
Belgians, can endure an immense amount of cold. 

Detached Bird House.— I have had a bird-house built at 
the rear of my dwelling-house (see Plate). It is a semi- 
detached building ; I had it constructed specially for birds and 
plants. It faces west and south; on the noith it adjoins 
another building which acts as a shelter for it. It is 10ft 
high at the back, 12ft. long, 7ft. wide, and 7ft. 4m. high at 
the front. It faces due west, aud tbe end tbe south. At 
Ibis end and in front is a waU 3ft. 3in. in height, and above 
this to tbe roof is framed woodwork, glazed in long narrow 
stripes Uke an ordinary greenhouse. The whole of the front 
is made in sashes and hung on hinges, which can be opened 
for ventilation when required. The south end is also framed, 
with a framed and panelled door in the centre, the upper 
lialf of which is glass. The front and south end are shelved 
for plants, and tbe back and a recess at the north end are 
also shelved with llin. boards for tbe breeding-cages. The 
shelves at the back are supported by wooden trust es fixed 
to the wall in five rows, the first being only 10m. frojn the 
ground. It is built like a room, aud has a step. .in. iii 
height from tbe ground, leading into it; the floor is loru.ed 
of 6in. buff-and-red tUes laid obtusely or anglewise, 
oilcloth in the pattei-n, on a 4in. bed of concreUn The walls 
are all plastered and coloured dove colour, with hxed colouis. 
The roof is lathed and plastered to form a ceiling, and in 
tbe centre is a framed sky-Ught. 24in. by 18in. which opens 
when needed for ventilation. In addition to this I hai^ .i 
small iron ventilator inserted in tbe brickwork which closes 
with a slide. At tbe north end is a properly-constructed 
ohiuiney with a registered fire grate, and a mantle-piece ; an, 1 
the whole room is skirted round with a 7in. moulded ^kn ting 
This being a separate building, it is necessary, m cold, damp, 
and frost; weather, to have a little fire in it, and in order 
to prevent it getting ovei-beated I have a eoutrivaiice to co^r 
the whole of the open space above the bars, and so coustriicled 
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as to fit roond the moulding of the grate to prevent smoke 
coming out during adverse winds. It has a large steel knob 
in the centre to lift it by. At the top, on the inside, is a 
piece of iron like a square hook which goes inside the grate 
to prevent it being blown forward, and it is fixed on the 
bars by another hook at the bottom ; it is made of sheet- 
iron ; this instrument acts as a “ blower,” and makes the 
fire bum well, but it also consumes the coals rapidly, and 
requires frequent attention. I can regulate the heat in cold 
weather to about 45deg., and in moderate weather to SOdeg. 
or 55deg. ; however, Gin. hot-water pipes with a No. 2 com- 
bustion stove would be more satisfactory, but in a circumscribed 
place this is out of the question. I only breed birds for my 
own gratification, amusement, experiment, and study, not for 
profit, hence I never p\it up more than about twelve pairs 
of birds. Besides this house, I have an aviary in which I 
can turn my yoimg birds that are to be used for breeding 
purposes only. The house is very light in appearance, and 
the birds thrive in it splendidly. It is painted white outside 
ind French-white inside, excepting the shelving, which is dark 
stone colour. 

The roof is slated and spouted, in all respects like an 
or*linary «lwcUing. I have the town water laid on, which I 
find very convenient. Anyone who has sufficient ground space, 
and as much as £25 to spare, I would recommend to have 
a liouse of this sort. I must not omit to mention that I 
have a wood-and-wire frame for the centre window and the 
sky-light, which is all that is necessary to be opened, and 
in hot weather I shade the front with calico coverings. 

Birds create a great deal of dirt, and fanciers who happen 
ro be blest with wives of cleanly habits, fastidious tastes, and 
jningent tempers, are not genendly without a knowledire of this 
sublime fact. Besides, most fanciers have friends w’ho are 
also fanciers, and consequently frequent visitors, especijdly in 
wet weitber, when they cannot very well spend their time in 
out-of-d.-or pursuits elsewhere, and they as well as the birds 
make diit. A bouse such as I have described obviates this. 
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Another consideration is that bird-rooms, wherever situated, 
are harbours for moths, who patronise them very extensively, 
and enjoy their precincts exceedingly. 

Late Beeedino.— Cease breeding as soon after the middle 
of August as possible, or even earlier ; for when that 
period of the year has arrived it is quite time the old birds 
were commencing to moult ; late moulting is exceedingly ob- 
jectionable, and very detrimental to the health of birds, and 
ought, therefore, by all means to be avoided. hen any of 
my hens lay after the 10 th of August I never permit them <0 
sit I throw their eggs out, and as soon as their last broods 
can cater for themselves I remove the mothers into a lai ge 
flight cage or aviary 1 but before doing so I pull their tails 
out, which appears to encourage or promote the process of 
moulting. If the hens commence to breed in the eai y p^ 
of April-as they ought to do. if in blooming health and 
condition-or even, sometimes, at the latter end of Uarch. 
there is ample time to obtain four nests of eggs from each 
hen which is quite as many as it is prudent to take m one 
season. For a hen to lay too much is weakening and injurious 
to her constitution, thereby paving the way for disorder, which 
is almost the inevitable result. Ailments thus -^e-ximed and 
not discovered until too late, are frequently attributed to 
moult, whereas the weakness caused by excessive laying is so 

enfeebling that the constitution is completely undenni led, 
and the Lult-which is at all times an eventful period 111 
the life of a bird-establishes the activity ot disease. 

lECOBATIoN.-There arc probably tew subjects less under- 
stood-that is, from a scientific point of vtew-than 
The reason of this arises from a variety of causes, one of wliiili. 

doubtless, is that few fanciers care to destroy a 

as there is- a feeling that it might ^ j 

Much that is valuable and interesting might be liaint 

a few careful experiments. 

I have experimentalised a little in this direction, and 1 .11. 
discovered that eggs can be removed the day prior to that 
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on which they are due to be hatched, and left totally un- 
protected for a period of six hours in warm weather, and 
even a much longer time, and if again replaced under the 
hen, they will be hatched, and the chicks survive. I have 
likewise found that eggs which have been sat upon for a 
period of two days may be removed for a corresponding 
period, and afterwards returned to the nest without injury 
to them; but. as a matter of course, they must be sat upon 
the fall time — i.e., thirteen days — before they will hatch. 
These facts are worth knowing, and it would be well if fanciers 
would make sacrifices by way of experiment occasionally, and 
give the results of their labours for the edification and en- 
lightenment of their brother fanciers. Eggs have been known 
to be batched that have been kept for a period of eight days 
before being set. and it is quite possible that eggs kept even 
(or a period of twelve days might prove fruitful. 



CHAPTER in. 


MULE BREEDING. 

Among the many pleasures to be derived by bird-faneiors from 
breeding birds, there is none which affords such an amount of 
pleasure, instruction, and amusement, as mule breeding; that is. 
provided good specimens of the hybrids are obtained. Herem 
lies the difficulty, but when once it has been surmounted, a full 
reward for all past labours, perseverance, and patience ip 

reaped. 

Uncertainties of Mule Breedino.-U is a well-known fact 
that many men have bred mules for a great number of years, 
between the goldfinch and the canary, and likewise between the 
Unnet {Frin^illa lA^ia, Linn.)-cou)monly known as the grey or 
brown Unnet-and canary, and Lave never once succeeded in 
producing a single specimen worth 5s.; whilst others, who have 
only been recognised as “fanciers” but a short time, compara- 
tively speaking, have managed to obtain birds worth as many 
pounds sterUng each, and no doubt a great deal of this succes. 
depends upon intelligence and observation. 


Good Moles.— U p to within a very recent period, any fancier 
who happened to produce a good specimen of a lightly-markod 
mule was looked upon as either an exceedingly fortunate indi- 
vidual, or a man that really knew something-a sort of seoi 
in “birdology.” No doubt, solitary instances are on record ol 
persons having bred a good specimen, as it were by mere accident, 
that is, at a first attempt; whilst others, as I have before stated. 
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have bred mules for many years or, as I have frequently beard it 
expressed. “ all tbeir lives,” and never were fortunate enough 
to “ get anything worth looking at.” 

Influence of Parents on the Progeny. — There are a 
great many theories in vogue as to how good mules are produced, 
especially goldfinch mules ; and I have beard fanciers express a 
very decided opinion to the effect that it was attributable to 
breeding with a particular kind of goldfinch, whilst others as 
implicitly believe that the description of the finch has nothing 
whatever to do with the result. One thing, however, is pretty 
certain, and that is, that when a hen has been found to bree<l 
pied mules with regularity, her offspring may be relied upon, as 
A rule, to do the same thing. This being an established fact, 
any man who is in possession of a well-known hen of this 
description is almost certain to be besieged with applications for 
young hens bred from her; and fabulous prices have occasionally 
been paid for tliem. Fanciers who are in possession of the 
genuine tyjie of birds for producing prize mules can seldom be 
induced to part with them, and I have known what I should 
consider most tempting offers to purchase blankly refused. 

All those who are genuine admirers of our feathered favourites, 
and have been in any way associated with the “ fancy ” during 
the last twenty.five or thirty years, must have a vivid recollection 
of the names of some of oar most famous mule breeders. I refer 
to breeders of birds which have obtained great celebrity, such 
a.s Lenny Moore. Tempest. Robson, Brent, and many others, and 
not the mere e.vbibitor8 ; as it is now notorious that a number of 
our largest and most successful exhibitors very rarely breed 
a single specimen of the birds they show, they being simply 
the purchasers, and, consequently the possessors of the birds. 
Of course, there are some exceptions, but tliis rule applies 
pretty generally. 

Goldfinch and Canary ^Iules, — AV lion commencing to 
breed luules, my advice is. confine yourself to those obtained 
between the goldfinch and canary, linnet and canary, or goldfinch 
and bullfinch, as they are best calcul.ited to reward you 
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■ -w fnr the trials and disappointments which are almost 
L“Jbeset you ut tbe begiuuiug; 

■‘ir ? tb“af ™yo-“laW: \viir terminate satisfactorily^ 
Otben^a":. routes cun be ob^iuea sisb.u ..d 

canarT buUfiucb and grecnbucb, i-c., but ot tuese 

nrore particularly under tbeir ^y far tbe 

„ „..u ..J 

most beautiful of obtained as cannot be 

diversity of colour and , ,o be aimed at is to 

had by any other c^ss. ^ 

get a strain of ca . y dispute that the majonty of 

marked mules, as i 7 they someiiuies 

,.ens cboseu at r-audoor, or 

,,e, _by breeders eurblauce of a lued 

bir-d, altbougb they have ^ I commenced to 

of totaUy different strams. ben brat ^ 

breed mules, wbicb is a goo ma o cnytbiug 

a great many more fauc.ers, nu b no umr e >dea^^^^ 

further being required than simp y V ^ .dve them a 

and feumie canary together urn very 

nest, and await the result. Evpeueuce^^^^^^ = 

different. 'Certified old fancier iUuaturedly 

better success than, an suarrows ”— for such are 

observed, “ getting a bouse ^ to turu my attenli.m 

dark mules sometimes desiguatcd-1 began to 

u> the subject more closely. . i„to ibis 

SIB-BBED bad obtained cousid.ir- 

subject, I paid a visit J the •■fancy, 

able notoriety in bis nci„ tl,e previous bve or 

from the fact of bis having bred, ^“““S cauaiy 

six yearn, two or three very boldbj. ^ ^ 

mules. He was a carpenter by tra , ^^„„„c„ieative 

shrewd and intelUgent, and , ..thousand and 

As a matter of course, I asked him the usual 

one" questions, but all the information of a P 
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character that I was enabled to obtain from him was that all 
his canary hens used for this purpose were of So-and-so’s 
“ celebrated ” strain. I visited another and another, with a 
like result, and not being satisBed I determined to visit Mr. 
So-and-so himself. This gentleman was none other than a 
knight of the shovel and pick; or, to speak more plainly, a 
pitman, or hewer of “ black diamonds.” This individual I 
found to be exceedingly resei^’ed, cautious, suspicious, and 
cunning in his manner. When I began to question him as to 
how he managed to obtain the hens that bad bred him such 
excellent mules, he was very mysterious in his demeanour, 
and his answers were given after considerable deliberation 
oa his part. He evidently regarded my visit and catechising 
liim with much disfavour. Finding that my tactics in 
asking straightforward questions were not at all appreciated, 
I resorted to a different plan altogether, and with apparently 
much better success. I bought a marked mule from him at 
a good price, and also a young canary hen “ of the mother 
of the mule” I had bo»ight — so he informed me. She ought 
to have been, for the price I paid for her ; but whether she 
was a daughter of this particular hen or not, I can only say 
that she failed to emulate the deeds of her parent. After 
repeated visits and much mana'uvring, I fancied I had 
learned something. He told me he had possessed the strain 
for upwards of twenty years; and in answer to further 
questit*ns, I discovered that they were all very nearly allied 
in blood relationship. This gave me an idea, and I resolved 
to folb*w it up. 

Whenever I heard that any breeder had produced a "pied” 
mule. I made it a rule to go and try my utmost to trace the 
parentage of the hen that bred it. Sometimes I succeeded to 
.1 certain extent, hut not generally; and I found it a slow pro- 
.•ess and terribly up-hill work. It often happened that the hen 
had been bought from a dealer, or the person had forgotten 
where he purchased her. and had merely run a goldfinch to her 
as an "off chance.” in hopes of getting "something good.” Still 
the little information I was enabled to accumulate in this way 
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strengthened my first impression, that the chief secret lay in the 

in-and-in breeding (consanguinity!. 

In or about the year 1872, I visited an old man in a small 
country town in Northumberland, who had been a bird breeder 
for a great number of years; he bred mules iinncipally, and 
had obtained some very handsome specimens— chietly evenly- 
marked birds. I could not glean much from this individual 
himself, as be was by no means of a conimiiiiicative disposition ; 
but I learnt from a neighbour of his, who had the same 
strain of hens, bnt had been a little less fortunate in obtaining 
good mules, that the origin of them had been the produce o 
a common hen canary and a “ London Fancy cock. I failed 
to learn anything of the antecedents of the hen as to raient-ig. , 
but the cock, I ascertained, was bred by a gentleman who h.id 
bred London Fancies for several years, and during the whole of 
that time he had not introduced a change of blood. 

When I got north of the River Tweed. I visited one day a very 
old fancier, who had had the good fortune to breed and rear 
some ercellent mules. I found him to be a respectable and 
trustworthy man, and consequently I courted h.s acqiiaintaiiee. 

I was too familiar with the peculiarities of the bcotch people to 
beoin to exhibit any inquisitiveness at first, but as time lol ec 
on'our friendship waxed greater, and I venUired to ask him how 
he procured the hens which bred him his good mu e.s He 
rcphcd •• They are sib bred.” •' Sib bred 1 ” I repeated ; ■ what 
L that?” He said, very gravely. •■Weel. sib bred is sih bred 
an I thocht that onyhody kenned what that was. However, I 
found that the meaning of the words was eonsanguimty ; . 
thus the idea which I had naturally formed was praetic. Ily 
confii-med. He further informed me that all the hens he had 
bred mules from were as ” sib bred ” as they could be. and tl . t 
all the principal Scotch hreeders attributed their success to h s 

cause. My theory is that the blood becomes so _ 

in one direction by the process of breeding in-and-in Had th 

admixture with a foreign or opposite ^ 

change in it ; and I have no doubt that this is the vei i -ab e 

solution of the ” secret” wliich has been so closely kept 
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many years- No doubt, there are other adjuncts needed for the 
production of mules of a superior class/ having in view the 
improvements, size, coloui*. and feather, which 1 will point out 
in the course of my remarks ; but, before I do so, I will give the 
result of my own experiments, which, being practical, will be 
valued accordingly. 

Being now thoroughly convinced that I had discovered the 
true method of producing marked mules, I procured a clear buff 
Norwich cock canary, bred from clear birds, by a friend who had 
bred with a few pairs for four or five years, merely for his own 
amusement, and. therefore, had not deemed it worth his while to 
introduce a fresh strain. I put this cock to a clear yellow hen, 
bred from two evenly-marked Norwich birds by myself, which 
were pretty closely related. I kept two hens and a cock from 
this pair, and having paired these again, I got three young 
canaries from one hen and two from the other. I thou placed a 
male goldfinch with each of the hens, and during the season I 
bred some nicely-marked mules — scarcely good enough to show 
in this age of marvels, but uotwjthsUiuding, good birds. Fired 
liy my success to more vigorous exertions, I determined to extend 
my chances, and hearing of a person who had some hens very 
“sib bred.” I purchased one, and two more goldfinches. 

The following year I put up two young bens, one yellow 
and one buff (the remainder being all cocks), bred as before 
stated, and also the “sib bred” hen which I hud purchased. 
She was a clear buff hen, of the variety known as “ Norwich 
Fancy,” and was the produce of clear buff parents. I first 
took a nest of canaries from each of these hens, and after- 
wards introduced them to the goldies.” One of the yoimg 
hens started at once, and laid a nest of eggs which proved 
fruitful, and were hatched; but the yotuig birds were weak 
an<l delicate, and only lived two days. They had all the 
appearance of being light mules, as their skins were like 
newly-hatched canaries’ ; I was much pleased with my success 
so far. although doomed to disappointment by the loss I bus- 
t;iined when they succumbed. Scarcely, however, bad I become 
reconciled to my fii'st misfortune, when a second and worse 
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befel me ; for, a few days afterwards, the mother of them 
died also. 1 was now left with nothing but the two hens, as 
I had previously parted with the others ; and in one of thesf* 
I must confess my tixpecUtions were very limited. They eacli 
laid about a week after the first-named hen, but both their 
eggs were barren ; so I exchanged the goldfinches, and the 
following nests proved fruitful. I set them both together. ;is 
they laid on the same day; hut before the period of incubation 
had expired. I thought it prudent to exchange their nests, as 
the young hen I bred myself was not a good food-T. an<l it 
w:is with difficulty that she had managed to rear one l>ird 
from her first brood; whereas the other hen bad proved herself 
to be thoroughly reliable in th.is respect. 

As their time for batching drew neaj-, my an.siety and anti- 

cipations increased, and culminated one morning wh.m I entered 

my bird-room and heard a low chirping sound — familiar to the 

ears of old experienced fanciers — proceeding from the corner 

in which the cage containing the two hens in question wa.s 

banging. I made straight to the spot without a moment .s 

delay, and listening with an eager and attentive ear, I soon 

discovered that both of them had hatched. I proceeded at 

once to give them the usual viands as quickly as I coul<l. ami 

made my exit luther abruptly, as I was afi'aid to disturb tlie 

hens any more than I could help on tliis occasion. My dosiie 

to have a peep at the little straugers. tin* produce of the lien 

I had bred, became more intense as each day passed by ; but 

when thi- fifth day arrived I could not restrain my curiosity 

any longer, so I ventured to poke tin* hen olT her nest 

which I took out of the cage and conveyed to that part of 

the room where I got the most light. A minute iuspectioii 

followed, and although I found them fairly good mules, 1 

must confess they were not so good as I had expected; so I 

returned them to their foster-mother more disappomt<-d than 

pleased. On the following day I was feeding my birds, as 

usual, when I casually noticed the other h< n which had cluuge 

of the other mules olf her nest; and, singnl.irly enou,;li, 

about these I had felt no matter of anxiety, and very litth 

M 
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ourioBity, but I thought I might as well have a look at th«m 
when on opportunity was afforded me. Guess my astonish- 
ment and gratification, then, when I disceinied two Ught 
mules there ! I removed the nest in the twinkling of an eye, 
aTul found, to my dismay, that the poor Uttle himgry-looking 
wretches had been half-starved for want of better attention 
from the mother, and must, unless some succour was imme- 
diately forthcoming, perish. 

My first impulse, on finding the two light-coloured mules 
among the half-starved youngsters, was to transfer the brood 
to the other hen; but. seeing the great disparity that existed 
between the size of the one lot and that of the other, 1 
resolved not to adopt this plan, as I well knew that the 
larger and stronger birds would be pretty certain to smother 
their small and weakly companions. Sly next notion was to 
throw out the darkest, and consequently least valuable birds, 
to save the others ; had I done this I should have acted 
wisely, at least in a pecuniary point of view; hut, like 
thousands of other people in this world, I adopted a “penny- 
wise and povind-foolish ” policy. 

I felt reluctant to lose any of the birds so long as there 
appoju-ed the least possibility of saving them; and beside. 

I had some qualms of conscience, I am bound to admit, wbmi 
the idea of killing those poor unoffending little birdies crossed 
my mind. I was in a dilemma, that is quite certain, and 
how was I to get out of it puzzled me not a little. At last I 
made up tuy mind to take the mule which I considered of 
the least value from under the lien which was feeding her 
young to my satisfaction, and give it to the one which was 
not behaving prop«uly to those luuler lier care. I then re- 
moved the clear mule — for such it really was — and put it in 
the idace of the one T had taken away, thereby effooting a 
transfer, so that each hen in reality got one of her own progeny 
by tlie change. 

There was still a gnind mule left underneath the neglectful 
foster mother which I was most anxions to save, and having 
11 <‘anary hen with a brood of young birds some three or four 
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days old, I ejected a second transfer between these hens, on 
the same plan as the first. This appeared to me to be Hie 
most satisfactory arrangement I could make, as the only ns ^ 

I had was that of losing a moderately-marked mule ami 
a Norwich canary; but I was quite willing to make this 
sacrifice if I could only succeed in rearing the two mules ot 
such excellence and promise. As I said before, one of them 
was quite clear, and the other had beautiful evenly-markecl 
wines seven dark feathers in each in the upper part of the 
wing, and corresponding exactly, with all the appearance <)f 
being clear elsewhere, with the exception of eye mai-ks. whicli 
would still further have enhanced its value. At the age ot 
thirteen days, however, this bird died, and the clear mule 
expired a few days before; so I gave each of the hens their 
first charges back to them, by no means benefited in appear- 
ance or condition by the change. , . i 

The loss of these birds was exceedingly mortifying ^ me, an 
I do not need to tell those who know enythmg about nni e 
breeding what a serious one it was; but perhaps I ougld to 
warn those who intend to pursue this pastime that tiiey mils 
be prepared to meet with similar disappointments. 

When the hen which bred mo the good mules had reared 
those under her eare, I took a nest ot canaries ot her^ ima 
atterwards another nest ot mules, four m miiiiber, win. I 
consisted ot one dark and three marked birds I twice showed 
the best of the marked ones, and obtained a ' high com- 
mendation” on one occasion, and a - very high eommendatioii 
on the other. From the other hen I got two more nests ot 
moles, and among them were two very good specimens beiii„ 
nicely marked, altliough small; both were bens, and con- 
sequently ot little value. In the autumn ot the same ye.ir 
some kind of distemper, which proved very f;vt;a, got among 
my birds, and I lost a great number of tliem ; the only birds 
1 ^had left to begin the foUowing season with ot tlie mule 
breeding strain were the two hens, and two young cocks trom 
the hen that produced tlie best mules. I commenced as 
imiial, with placing ,i canary cock with each hen f-w a 
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nest, bat I only succeeded in rearing one young can^^^y, 
which died at the age of fourteen days. I next put the 
goldfinches wth them, but on this occasion I revei’sed the 
cocks, for this reason : One of them was what is known 
among bii'd bi-eeders as a " pea-throat.” and he was the 
father of the clear and lightly marked mules; and being 
aware that a difference of opinion existe among breeders with 
respect to these birds, some attributing the cause of the 
mules being pied or marke 1 to the fact of breeding with 
“ pea-throat ” and “ cheverell ” goldfinches, I resolved upon 
making an experiment, in order to ascertain, if possible, 
whether there really was any foundation for such a belief. 
In the course of twelve or fourteen days both bens laid and 
were set, and their eggs were fruitful. The ben with the 
“ pe i-throat” hatched four eggs and brought up the mules 
h*'i-self — there were three of them marked and one entirely 
d:irk. but the marked birds were not so goo<i as those she 
had produced the previous year with an ordinary goldfinch. 
The other hen hatched and reared three birds, two being 
dark and the other tolerably well marked. I had purposed 
reverding the finches again, but before I b.ad an opportimity 
of doing so the “pea-tbi*oat ” died. I thereupon niu the other 
gol’lliuch — the only one I had left — to the ben which had 
reared a brood by the " pea*throat the result was a nest 
of three mules, all marked birds, and very similar in their 
markings to her first produce. I had replaced the finch ■with 
the other hen. and on this occasion she baUdied four mules, 
which consisted of two dark buff mules, one clear luide, and 
the other had one lightly-marked wing and an eye mark on 
the same side ns the marked wing. The clear mule died at 
the age of three weekp, from some cause which I never was 
able to discover, as it appeared in perfect health only a few 
li<mr.s before I found it dead; the other I managed to reiu-. 
but. unfurtunatoly, I lost the lightly-marked bird wliou it was 
almost through the moult. One of the dark mules from this 
nest I Bho>ved' at the -JL'rystvil Palace, where it took first 
pri^e. K . 

// -j 
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During the moulting season the yellow hen which Imd bred 
me some very fair mules died, and also the young canary cock 
of this strain; the other I had sold previously, so that I had 
nothing but one hen and the goldfinch left, and I was so exas- 
perated at my bad fortune that I exchanged them for a pair 
of good Lizard canai-ies with a friend, and gave up this 
branch of bird - breeding ; but it is my intention to try u 
again, and, I hope, with fewer misfortunes than I have hitherto 

experienced. , 

A gentleman .vlio purchased from me a young cock bred 

from the “sib-bred” hen, mother of the best mules I bad 

bred put him to a clear Norwich ben canary, and a young 

hen bred from this pair produced two very excellent mules. 

I mention this fact to prove that where the blood is right 

it will be perpetuated in future generations. I could name 

several other cases within my own knowledge, if it were iieoes- 

sary to verity the fact. Nevertheless, it must be distinctly 

understood that while this peculiar feature is traceable through 

an entire race of birds allied in blood, it varies much and iii 

different degrees, even in the same family or generation. For 

instance, I have known three hens, own sisters, each produce 

mules, and although the progeny from the whole of tlieiu 

were more or less pied, there was a marked characteiistic 

distinction among them, those of one particular hen bemg 

infinitely superior in quality and markings to those of the 

others. This, I presume, depends greatly upon the wel -known 

tact which is familiarly termed "throwing back, that is, 
breeding back for several generations in favour or resemblance 
to certain progenitors. This is no new theory, hut an aekm.w- 
ledged fact, and it is traceable not only in birds and .iiiiiii.iU, 

but in the human species also. 

Cheverell and Pea-thuuat GOLDFINCIIES.-It is not my 
intention to attempt to refute irt toio the tbeory liel.i by some 
breeders, who consider it essentially necessury to a^e a 
“CbevereU" or a “Pea-throat” goldfinch in onler to oh am 
marked mules. My experience has taugl.t me to place »»p |c.t 
reliance upon the canary hens, and I am fully persuaded that 

T. 
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unloes the hena are of the right aort yon will never succeed 
in producing lightly-marked mules simply by breeding from 
goldfinches of the description I have named. And I am quite 
sure that more than two-thirds of the most sncoessfnl breeders 
of these birds will bear me out in my assertion ; at the same 
time. I know that both “Cheverell” and “Pea-throat” gold- 
finches are much sought after and highly esteemed by some 
of the oldest and most experienced mule breedei's in this 
country, and a much better price can be obtained for them 
than for ordinary birds. Indeed, I have known as much as a 
sovereign to have been paid for a good specimen of the first- 
named kind. Many noted breeders assert that hens are more 
likely to “ throw ” a good mule with a finch of this sort than 
with one of the ordinary type, and this fact I am not at all 
disposed to dispute. I have great regard for the opinions of 
thoroughly practical men. and for this reason I am not 
desirous of endeavouring to ignore what appears to be a 
settled conviction in favour of these particular kinds of gold- 
finches; at the same time, I consider it right to say that I 
have seen several grand mules bred from goldfinches of the 
common description, and this fact goes far to prove that the 
theory I hold is well founded ; and beside this, I can certify 
that sevenil breeders who are personally known to me have 
tried the experiment with both varieties of the goldfinch above 
mentioned, and hens chosen promiscuously, and have never 
succeeded in breeding a pied mule of any value. This being 
po. it must be evident to all that the first and principal 
requirement, in order to insure success in this particular 
branch of bird-breeding, is to procure a race of canary hens 
upon which some reliance can be placed. I will, therefore 
endeavour to instruct those who are desirous of pursuing this 
interesting study in the most approved method of producing 
a thoroughly reliable strain for this purpose. 

Canariks fob Mule-breedino. — In the first place, I, 
recommend the purchase of a pair of London Fancy canaries, 
as I believe that all birds of this particular variety are very 
closely allied in blood relationship, much more so than ts 
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^ ThU class of birds has boen \n the 

generally sapposed T j fanciers for the last 

Uands of a ^„i„aied year by year to a 

forty years or more, ana ,>oriod They have 

a.ere fraction of what they were at tbaM^^ 

become very delicate .■■‘'‘‘.“tiled tl^m-rby, eo that the 

stitutions have been grea y ^ tender birds. Having 

strongest of ‘''.'"I tl°rrgr°bild bred between a Belgian 
procured these, gc b Yorkshire F:iiicT ; let it be 

' canary and a cmnaiiion ^ .. so 

perfectly clear ^ under due, or small 

mucli the better • appear clear are 

feathers next the ski . ^^^y feathers beneath 

found when examined 

their outer ® „,^tched with a London Fancy 

when they are ■“‘•'““I'l j from the last-named 

bird, as plenty b”'. ^ j description of tiie 

opposite sex and colour to the^^ hiack 

they can be paired. In b^o^vn eyes, commonly 

sort, endeavour to get one ^ ^ jo so. as most birds 

called •• pink-eyed ” ; it m ^i.s have red eyes, 

ivith a cross of cinnamon eveulymarkcd 

In the next ?'““■ tie is and the richer in 

Norwich Fancy strain. i> b likewise— that is, 

colour the better. This ,tl„der part of the 

when you blow back the ^„,..Hue should be clear as well 
liody the inner feathers or im ' purcluising 

.. the upper or top eovenng^t feathcr^^^^^ 

London Fancies be ecrtainly to be of the 

nest, if obtainable; if not t 

same parents; and ^ ® .. , ^uple the cock bird with 

u.ale birds if possible; butj with . 

the Norwich hancy hen, already pointed out. Keep 

male bird bred m the way „] tai„ed fiom these crosses; 

two or three of the cleanest birds « 

hut if any of them have J fn.m tl.em 

ference to aU the others ; mate these, an 
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tbe following seafion. If preferred, some of the hens bred 
from the last cross may be run with goldfinches, when, no 
doubt, a few tolerably good males will be obtained from 
them ; but the canaries must be bred in-and-in for some 
years longer before mules of the highest standard of excel- 
lence can be expected. They must be so crossed as to insure 
an intimate blood relationship; but while a pair should be 
collaterally related, they must not be of common parentage 
or of the same direct line, as the produce of these crosses 
are geneniUy puny and difficult to rear. 

DouBnE-YEl/Lows. — Occasionally two 3'ellow birds must be 
put together. The produce of these will sometimes be found 
scant in feather, and when exossed the same way a second 
time will be still more so. Indeed, I have seen hens so semi- 
nude by this process of breeding that the sight of them wsis 
offensive. But these hens invariably breed the handsomest 
hybrids. I once saw a ver^' beautiful evenly-marked goldfinch 
mule, which was bi*ed from a hen that was so destitute of 
feather, so pinched and hungry-looking in her appearance, 
that I po.sitively would not have had her as a gift if I had 
not been cognisant of the above fact. 

My reason for advising you to breed from doxible jouques 
is that you are sxire to get more yellow-marked mules by 
this method than by auy other, and tbe yellow-marked birds 
are the most valuable, as they ore much more difficxxlt to 
obtain, and. consequently, more rare than buff-mai-kcd birds; 
beside, this cross greatly enriches the colour of the birds, 
which in itself is a weighty consideration. 

Double-BUPFB. — In like manner pair two buff birds together, 
say, once in two or three years, as by the adoption of this 
plan the birds will be greatly improved in feather, both in 
qxiantity and closeness. It likewise increases their size, and 
materially strengthens their constitutions. A ti-itle in colour 
may be sacrificed by it, but this is reiidijy regained by match- 
ing a bird bred fi’oui two bnlTs with one of tbe opposite sex 
bred from two yellows, and tlie blending of these crosses will 
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be found to produce the most beneficial results in every 
respect. 

ADJUNCTS FOR JIULE.BRF.FDING.-When “ 

breed from the London Fancies, &o., it is a good plan to put 
a pair of pure Norwich Fancies together at the same time 
Lrci:ar! and nearly allied in kindred; also imt a Belgian 
Glaseow Don. or Manchester Coppy canary, with a ar e 
S^a^n variegated hen, or a clear hen bred from wo birds 
of the latter description ; cross the produce of these two imrs 
of lirds in the same way as I have pointed out - he hr 
iltance These birds can in the interval be utihsid as 
nurses but at the end of three years they wiU be found 
most valuable adjuncts to pair with what I may term the 
regular muUng strain, and the admixture of this 
wi^ strengthen and invigorate them wonderfully, and without 
dltrirg from their specific qualities to any appreciab e 
elLnt as mule breeders, seeing that they inherit the speciality 

required through the in-and-in breeding. 

Ponsanqoinity,— If you breed too long on the prmciple of 

rrTir^l'ng'efirtVroourTe'TBl^^^^^^^ tjie strain 

:;;r th^rru^ner 

of doubt that the process of “sih" breeding tends gre.itly to 
impair the health of birds, and ultimately makes tlieiii exceed- 
ing';; tender and bad to rear, and therefore - 

wferbfrdf wantJi;" 

they wUl be found to be very sparse of feathers, and wa itm, 

in the lu complement of UU and wmg ^b^,';. 

feathers in each wing, and twelve in the tail of a bird is n 
full number of an ordinary specimen), and those covering 
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body will be found to be scant and thin ; in m;my cases 
barely sufBcient to cover the body in some parts. Tbe appear- 
ance of the feathers also will be mea}p*e, and not fully 
developed, but will have the appearance of being pinched and 
shrivelled up. “ Sib-bi-ed” birds are not unfreqnently deformed 
in their claws and nails ; some of them which have been in- 
bred for several generations look ghastly, weak, and puny. 
The best mules that have been bred and exhibited for many 
years have, as a rule, been produced in the northern counties 
of England — Durham, Northumberland, and North Yorkshire, 
jind in Devonshire, principally in and around Plymouth. 
Since the “Canary Book” was first published, giving the 
method of producing exJiibition mules, we have noticed a 
great number of people adv<‘rtisiug “sib-bn-d” hens, and we 
feci it our duty to warn new beginners and inexperienced 
breeders to be careful from whom they purchase such birds, 
as very few fanciers have succeeded in eshiblishing a breed 
of birds that can be relied on for producing such mules as are 
worthy of a i)lace on the show bench. There are so many 
people nfjw-a-days who breed and deal in birds for the sake of 
protit, that little reliance can be placed upon their statements. 

Further experience has taught me that by breeding double- 
Vuiffs and double-yellows together for a lengthened period, 
such birds will, apart from being “ sib-bred.” produce pied mules. 
To be uiore explicit, I mean to breed buffs continually with 
buffs, and yellows with yellows, without ever crossing them 
with opposite colours. This I consider a valuable discovery. 

The following will be found a good method for obtaining a 
T'-liable strain for breeding light, variegated, :md clear mules. 
Procure two evenly-marked cinnamon hens of tbe Yorkshire 
lyj>e. All evenly-marked birds from a good strain are sure to 
be bred nearly akin. To these hens match two clear cocks, 
bred from an cveuly-marked strain, either Yorkshiro.s or Nor- 
wich bir<ls — whichever kind is preferred. The Yorkshires are 
beat when size and symmetry are required, and the Norwich if 
you prefer colour to size ;uid shape. Guo pair should be yellow 
in the ground colour, and tbe other pair buff. From those 
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birds select all the evenly-marked and clear birds, and bx 
t^em together, brothers and sisters, for three generations by 

they should throw 7^ “1 Td 

cross the young bred from the t'™ the 

w^m 

ever, ssy th.rt I ^^dl ha g ^ Norwich. 

r..‘" f r,.i“2 

cl.;» a’- »"■ “ 

'tfi sxich bens mostly breed picd mvxles. • 

i-Xauk Goldfinch Mules.— H aving fully given all le in- 

sti-uctions necessary for obbuni pvol.ably be 

tor the production of vanega^d nudes^ d 

found advanUgeous to some if g of t-onsidn- 

hreeding of dark gold! nch m^es, ,,, 

ably less value tlian tbtu ™„f.b esteemed by some 

of :nary . prod.« 

dark goldlinch mules fit r^ic^-plumagcd Norwich 

--1 rrUJl-colouLl brea. and dar. 
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back, flights, and tail, with a clear or verj lightlj^mai-ked head. 
Couple this bird with a green canary having a light breast, 
bred from the cinnamon-marked strain, or a pretty heavily 
cinnamon-marked bird full of Norwich Fancy blood will do 
quite as well- Next procure the largest-marked bird possible 
—cue full of Lancashire Fancy properties, and marked as nearly 
like the Norwich bird already described as can be procux*ed. 
Couple this bird with a Lizard canary, or, what would be still 
bettor, a bird bred between a London Fancy and a Lizard. 
Having succeeded in reaving young birds from these crosses, 
put the produce together the following season, and from the 
birds so bred select the htrgcst and handsomest of the hens, 
green, or nearly all greeu, in colour. If there arc any with 
clear brejists and lightly marked about the head, be sure to 
retain them; if not, choose those which bear the nearest re- 
vemblanc’cs to what I have described. These bens can be 
placed with goldfincho.s, and their progeny ought to be up 
to the mark. I like to breed dark moles from young hens, 
romping and fxdl of life and vigour, w’ith large broad heads, 
good in colour, and plenty of feathers. 

If it bo desired still further to improve the colom’ of the 
inule.*:. and there be no ob.iection to sacrificiug size and shape 
to colour, cross the hens for two or three generations further 
with the Norwich Fancy variety. If, however, shape be pre- 
ferred to colour, select large birds, such as Glasgow Dons, 
three-quarter bred, or pure Lancashire Fancy canaries, or some 
similar variety of large birds for the purpose; but take care 
to select the birds for these further crosses in accordance 
with the instructions already given, or the result might not 
])rove satisfactory. In my opinion, size and shape are great 
acquisitions to a mule; and if with these elements in hand, 
rich colour, close feather, and, wh.at is most admii'ed of all, 
a brilliant orange band round the beak and well up over the face 
(<f the bird cau be obtained, together with a rich, deep, and vividly- 
ci'kuired breast, there are only required style, contour, and 
a graceful carriage to complete a thorough show bird and an 
undoubted prize winner. 
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Choice of Goldfinches for Dark Mule Breeding. Aa 
aoon as the hens have been obtaino.l from the aifferent crosses 
I have recommended, look out for a few choice goldhucUe-s. 
The birds I prefer for breeding pui-poses are what ar- kno^ 
among the initiated as •' grey-pates ’’-that is, yonng gold- 
Bnches, the produce o£ the last breeding season. Ihe bes 
time to purchase them is in the months of September and 
October, before they have moulted their grey faces and donneu 
the plumage of matured birds, as you cannot then be deceived 
as to them actual ages 1 but it will be necessary to excreis. 
great care in their selection, or yon will. .11 all probability 
get more females than males. Perhaps the best plan would b, 
to purebase a dozen from a bight of newly-caught birds select 
the male birds, and give the females their liberty 1 for, altl.oug , 
instances have been known of female goMfinches breeding a .tli 

male canaries, they are rare and eseept.onal, and I ^ ' 

any way feel myself justified in advising anyone to tiy he 
experiment. Goldfinch bens have a natural aversion to i- 
Bclal nests, and very few of them can be 
substitutes. By adopting the plan ^ 

ought to be able to buy them at a low figure. «>>■ b”; 
ten to twelve shillings per dozen, or even less ; 
upon the season, as some years they are more p cut ful h 1 
others. It is not an easy matter to dislinguisl, the 1 ,il.... 
from the females, although the former, as a ride, ^ ’ 

more masculine in appearance, and bolder ; they ^ 

longer beaks and larger heads, and the red ^ ni- " - 
eneteles the root of the beak is broader and '-g 1 v . - = 
is also the black on the top of the head, down tb ne . 
and oil the shouldci-s ; the white cheeks are clcalici, and ti c 

breast and back are likewise purer 

The covering feather of the wing butts ait 

brighter in the male birds than in the females. 

The ••Cheverell” goldfincbes are known by a • 

mark which passes clean through , ‘' j , 

stripe which surrounds the roots of the under mandibl , a id . ^ 
■■ Pea-tbroat by having a roimd white spot, about the 
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and sliape of a white pea, in precisely the same 
the middle of the red band). In other respects they differ 
very slif^htly from the ordinary or common stock m general 
appearance, but always bring a better price. “ Cheverells 
(warranted breeders) sure usually sold at from ten to twenty 
shillings each, and “ Pea-throats” from seven shUlmgs upwards. 
;w:cordmg to age. quality, condition, and other properties. 
Always select a light-coloured goldfinch with a clear white 
hind-face and coUar. and with a bright, deep full bl^e of 
rich scarlet, in preference to a dark. dull, dingy-coloured 

specimen to breed with. , ^ 

Instances sometimes occur in which a young goldfinch fails 

to breed with a canary hen the first season, but does so 
the second; such birds, however, are usually of a timid or 
phlegmatic temperament, and are more suitable for singmg 
than for breeding purposes. There are others, again, too 
ardent— so much so, that if they are permitted to remain 
with their spouses they will destroy the eggs as soon as they 
are laid. As a gi*eat many goldfinches ai-e guilty of this 
nuUpractice. I think it is best to remove them from beside 
the hens a day or two before they commence to lay; they 
i-an. however, be returned to their domicUe during the day 
and taken away again ut night, if considered necessary. Or. 
if it be thought preferable to leave a goldfinch with a hen 
during the time she is occupied in laying her complement 
of eggs, then a duplicate nest should be given her — that is, 
if I may so describe it, a nest within a nest. For instance, 

suppose you are in the habit of using the artificial nest-^ 

recommended by me in the first chapter, you must get a piece 
of felt, and make and fit it in precisely the same manner as 
the piece need for the origiuiU nest, only it must not be quite 
so largo, so that when it is placed inside the other it will 
leave a apace. Cut a small hole in the duplicate or outer 
artificial nest, sufficiently large for the egg to drop through, 
.and place it inside the nest proper, or cut the end of a cocoa- 

nut. make a large hole through it. line it with felt and use it. 

As soon us the hen has laid an egg it will fall througli 
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U .0 “aperture, aud blaster Goldie udU be thereby trustr-a^ 
from cariVincr out his malicious vagaries. 1 be eggs ou li 
I removed daily until three have been laid, when the 
coldfinch should be taken from beside her. It “‘““t ” 0 ^ be 
uresumed tliat aU the tribe of goldfinches are gifted wit 
^ :^us proclivities, and those who are desirous^ h^ng 
the twain together can do so; but be it remciubeied tl at it 
irvery neeessai7 to ereroise considerable vigilance, 
especiaUy at the commencement of the breeding season, or a 
whole nest of eggs may be sacrificed ere ' 

covered or worse, as has frequently happened, not un ,1 he 
“.'mid or even third nest of eggs has been destroyed by the 

Qui’b. 

iNCUnsTioN.-Tbere is no advantage to be gah.ed >>y 

a goldfinch and canary togeth^ go a^isl: to 

eiceedincly rare occurrence to fand a goioit o 

exceeuiiib‘j ^ , known of two weD- 

rthe^dicard^lnstLls of’ this kind during the whole of my 
• Plenty of i-oldfincbes will feed the canary bein' 

wll" they are nesting and sitting; hut ^‘-y/War^itly Jeem 
it no nart of their duty to succour the young hiids .iffu thi.l 
are bJouMit forth ; indLd. many of fben. proceed to destroy 

the newl'y-hatched broods, and the 

not iU-treat thorn without compunction after tl ty . 

th ■ It III addition to these drawbacks there is aliolhe 

mnortant consideration, and that is, that the presence ot 
r maf b“d would he sure to induce the hen to commence 
a se on, brood eailier than she otlierwise would do ; and ,t 
she began to lay. as she do.ihtless would, ere the young mul s 
colld clL fo/ themselves, there would he great danger in 
losing them, as they would in all likelihood pensh. 

NxTUEaL Alliance, &c.-There are a great 
difficulties to contend with in mule breedm-. but > y 
.inches and canaries naturally prefer an alliance with bm 
their own species, although rare instances h.aie be n r co. 
where a mutual attachment has hc.-n known to exist 
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birds of a totally different species. Nevertheless, in other 
oxses it has been found literally impossible to effect an alliance 
of tills kind, even despite repeated and protracted efforts to 
bring about a union; and although the birds have been kept 
in close communion with each other, and apart from all other 
birds, not the slightest ti*aoes of regard for each other conbl be 
discerned. 

Presuming that you have been successful iu obtaining a race 
of sib-bred ” canary hens and a few select goldfinches, turn 
t hem into flight cages together about the month of November; 
but, before doing so, satisfy yourself that the goldfinches will 
eat canary seed, or rape and can:iry mixed. 

Newly-caouht Goldfinches. — It not unfrequeutly happen* 
that newly-caught birds of this species refuse to eat seeds of 
the description named, imd many of them sulk and repine— 
espei'ially old birds that have bred in the open air with hens 
of their own tribe; tliose birds are not only deprived of tlieir 
liberty and their domestic partners in life, but the sudden 
changes of scene and food are so groat that a complete 
revolution in their systems is begun, and so powerful is the 
change that in many eases their lives are seriously jeopardised 
thereby. It Is therefore advisable for a time to give them a 
mixture of hemp, millet, maw, and liuseed, and if thistles are 
procurable, a few of the tops should be given them, together 
with a little dock seed, which is plentiful in most places not 
under rigid cultivation ; a cabbage or lettuce loaf, or a little 
gruundsel, may also be given with advantage, and a little wliite 
bread soaked in milk. 

Matino. — After they become noonstomed to their new mode 
of life, it will be necessary gradually to discontinue giving them 
those luxuries, and the ordinary food supplied to the canaries 
will be found Bulllcicut. although some birds will almost starve 
ere they submit to this fare; there are others who take to it 
quite readily, and those are the birds which generally prove 
most valuable as mule breeders. As soon as you are convinced 
that the Jiiiebos will subsist on tlie ordinary t'anary diet, place 
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them in large cages with the canary hens in batches of, say, 
from four to sis hens and from two to three goldfinches in each 
cage, two hens, in my opinion, being amply sufficient for one 
“goldie” for breeding purposes; by adopting this plan the 
hens, which are sometimes afraid of the finches, get accus- 
tomed to them, whilst, on the other hand, the " spiuks ” over- 
come the natural aversion which they entertain to forming an 
alliance with an opposite or distinctly different species of 
bird. As the spring of the year approaches the male birds 
usually commence to quarrel, and it will be found necessary 
to separate them; but, should an attachment appear to exist 
between any particular finch and canary, be sure to mate 
these birds. When you remove them from the fiiglit-cages. 
put one goldfinch and two hen canaries together in a breed- 
ing-cage, until one of the hens exhibit signs of wanting to go 
to nest. Then supply that requisite, and when she is busily 
employed about it introduce a male canary to the bens. In 
the fiJit place, he must be put into a separate cage, and 
hung in such a position that he can be seen by both the 
female canaries and the finch. If the bens have not formed 
an attachment with the goldfinch, they wiU be. m all proba- 
bility, very much delighted with this introduction; whilst 
Master “ Goldie.” especially if he be attached to the hens 
and of an amatory temperament, ^vill exhibit unmistakable 
symptoms of jealousy, and by this means bis affections will 
be considerably strengthened, unless be be of a sulky dispo- 
sition. when it is quite possible he miglit fret and repme. 
and ultimately die of a broken heart; but I have only knoNvn 
one case of this extreme character. After the lapse of two 
or three days, remove the other hen and the goldhnch into 
another cage, and put the canary cock with the first-im-n- 
tioned hen. As soon as the latter hen has laid her comple- 
ment of eggs, remove the cock canary to the cage containing 
the other hen; but, before doing so, take out the finch ;md 
place him in a small cage by himself, and hang it m such a 
position as he will be able to see both hens and the canary 
cock. As soon as the second hen haa laid her third egg 
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male canary should be removed, and she should be set. 
reason for recommending this method is, first, that the female 
canary, having naturally a stronger desire for a mate of her 
o\vn species than for a foreigner, is thereby induced to begin 
to breed sooner than she would otherwise do; for although 
a hen canary wUl build, and sit about the nest in the pre- 
sence of a goldfinch, it will be found that she rarely, if ever, 
begins to breed before the end of April or begi^ing of 
May; and I have known instances of hens postponing their 
breeding operations as late as June under such circumstances; 
whereas, if they had bad a partner of their own tribe, they 
would moat probably have had eggs in March or the begin- 
ning of April. My next reason is, that goldfinches rarely 
begin to breed until the middle of April, but more frequently 
in May; and another reason is, that it gives an opportunity 
of testing the capabilities of the hens in the capacity of 
nurses ; for. if a hen fail in this respect, it is nseless to breed 
mules from her unless you provide yourself with a few spare 
liens to act as foster mothers to the newly-hatched birds. I 
need scarcely say that this is not at all desirable if it can by 
any means be dispensed with. A further reason is that, sup- 
posing the hen produces a nest of good mules, there is the 
satisfaction of having some of her offspring for future opera- 
tions. It is a genemlly recognised maxim among old expe- 
rienced mule breeders not to place a goldfinch with a hen 
canary so long as he retains any portion of the “black” on 
his bill, as it is believed that until the beak is quite clear 
they are unproductive. It is perhaps necessary for me to 
explain here that aU goldfinches, during the winter and early 
spring, have a dark mark resembling an ink or pencil Une, 
•\vhich runs straight down the middle of the upper mandible, 
and as soon as they are ready to pair this mark entirely dis- 
appears ; not all at once— it is a gradual process, and extends 
over several weeks; but until it does so the bird is not con. 
sidered in a fit condition to produce fruitful eggs. Anoth^ 
peculiar feature about a goldfinch is that when moulted in 
the open air it has black legs, but as soon as It becomes 
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don.es«cat.a, and is moulted in tie house, its leS^-omes dour 
or flesh-coloured, although termed hy the fancy 
leaded : ■’ hence you are able to tell whether a h.rd has been 
-house-moulted” or not- It is further stated, on g.md au ho- 
rltv that if ever a goldfinch becomes clear m the h.ll before 
ri! mo:th of Fehrua% it is cerdain to die shortly alter .t has 
been placed with a hen canary for the hist time 
myself known two instances of this happening. I think it is 
caused through keeping the birds in too hot a room am 
givin- them stimulating food, which ripens them out of season, 
anrthe unwary are sometimes imposed upon by unprincipled 
piL s:lling^hem birds of this description as -grand 

So- desire to experiment with a female gohUiimh 
and a male canary, in preference to the usual and genei.i y 

rt'cognised method of breediu'^ 
mules, I would advise him to 
ise a small room or very lai'p^e 
aviary for the purpose— if an 
out-of-door one, all the better ; 
a small apple or pear tree 
planted in a tub should be sup- 
plied them; and care should 
be taken to keep it well 
watered and manured ; in ad- 
dition to this, the birds will 
require a quantity of moss, 
lichens, fine root fibres, and a 

wise to he kept together during the winter moiiU.s, or at ,ii y 
rate for several weeks prior to the commcnceii.ei.t ot the hi eed- 
imr season In all other respects mules must be iici . 
treated in the same manner as canaries. If bred m cages m-e 
the nest represented in Fig. 45. The hottoii, and sides aie im 
of wood, aL likewise the ends; but it is an -P-'-''-’ ^ 
have one end glazed with ground glass, to give more hg , 
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or it can be fitted to slide in and out of groovea. At tbe 
other end ia an aperture for ingresa and egress; the bottom 
U extended forward to admit of a percb being fixed to it for 
the convenience of the birds when going to or fiom the neat. 

A large round hole is made in the bottom to admit a tin nest ; 
the top is left uncovered for ventilation. At one aide, near 
the. top. a hole is made to hang it up to the back of a cage, or 

tho wall of an outdoor aviary. 

The nest should be placed at one end of the cage, withm 
2in of tho roof or ceiling; the tin nest should be lined with 
felt before being put in its place. It would be an impx-ovement 
to have the nest fitted inside to a stout wire frame, and open 
wire-work sui-roundiug it, so that the refuse from the young 
birds would fall to the bottom of the cage instead of accumu- 
lating in the nest box. If made with a wood bottom, the 
nest should project from 4in. to Jin. above the floor, to aUow 
sufficient space for the collection of excrement, and a nest 
box so constructed will require to be removed after the young 
birds have left it, in order that it may be entirely freed from 
dirt. This description of nest is iireferable to all others for 
the pm-pose for which it is intended, and it will be foimd by 
experience that, where several different kinds of nests are 
placed in an aviary along with it, the birds will almost 
invariably choose the one here represented. It can be contrived 
to bang on the outside of the end of a breeding cage if preferred. 

Cages fob Mole Bbeedikg.— The best kind of cages to 
use for the purpose of mule breeding are those made with 
three separate compartments, but constructed in such a 
manner that they can readily be made into two, or even one. 
if deemed desiiable. This can be done by using sUding par- 
titions ; the best kind are those in the form of a light £i-ame, 
and wired similar to the front of a cage, small screw rings 
or knobs being used to pull them out. They should be made 
to run in grooves. By having the cages upon this pianciple 
the birds can see each other, and, when they choose, have a 
tc/e-d-?€<e; the centre compartment can be used for the male 
bird until the young nestlings are old enough to be removed 
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E™. the mater^ul care, when they can eonvenionUy trane- 

^ rre%te^rrhetsTu:w:“ rr^^en^th. 

dimensions of the cag width from back to 

f^t' tr^I^orren“p~ts o,,.. . he .... 

front, iUiu* , . , pontrc ono 12in., or 

• nutfiide measurement, ana tbe ceuiru 

:^:'a:awer, in aaoitlo,. to a water tron.h . 



Fio- 46, Cage for M«'I-K Breeding. 


E,e ea«o, shouia be nrade entirely 

or tl.e front and sliding j out during 

,0 draw out, so that the -n b -ddy^ele,.e^^ 

the breeding season without ‘‘'7'"*’ ® represented 

found exceedingly serviceable or the b ed ^ g P , ^ 

in Fig. 46 may bo used where breeding on a sma 

considered desirable. 
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ouglit on this account to be kept in separate cages after 
they begin to moult. A laige 6r cage, lightly built, and 
divided into eight, ten, or twelve compartments, can be made 
to answer the pui-pose required at a small outlay. It may be 
black varnished outside if desired j the dimensions of a cage 
of this sort need not exceed llin. square for each of the 
several compartments, and Sin. from back to front. Tin 
hoppers and drinking troughs, japanned, could be made to 
lijing on the front of each compartment. For a singing bird, 
the drawing-room cage shown in Fig. 47 will be found 
appropriate. 
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Linnet and other Mules.— Brown or grey linnet and 
canary mules cun be obtained in the same way as goldfinch 
and canary mules. Care should be taken, however, to piocure 
young linnets, if obtainable; they are easily distinguished, 
when newly caught, by the absence of red colour on their 
lieads. !md also by the fact that the head in young birds is 
more profusely covci*cd with black spots than in older birds. 
The russet colour of their backs, too, is spotted with dark 
brown and reddish white; these birds are known as grey 
linnets. The older or more matured birds, when first caught, 
are very red on the forehead; the remainder of the head 
being reddish ashen grey, spotted on the poll with black, and 
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on the cheehs, the sides o£\ri:-ls: 

reddish white, besides, ^ description are knorni 

are -ady blood-red^^ o ^ 

among professional hird-cateher 7 ” „„ce, according 

birds. Linnets alter very “"f. “ “ „ou ted in the 

age and ““t Lan^^^^^^ ashen grey and 
i::::t 1 ::!, and "hey Stmngly resemble the ordinary grey 

linnet in ^d'down for breeding goldfinch 

and canary mules ^ Lkins, green- 

and canaries, and bandsoniest mules, however, 

finches, redpolcs, &c. y » ic .i, r-inarv. It is stated 

are those mnlefhav" been obtained by crossing 

by some breeders that mules nerfectly aware that 

a bullfinch and a canary together. I p„l j 

a bullfinch will ^a“verified instance in which the 

have ' j ,een a bird exhibited which was 

eggs proved fruitfid. ^ j^et that 

Itfbm bor^ J l-iUing likeness’^ ‘"tblan!’e" o'it ' 

rt;nn:jr : XrtL .ct has been cleariy 
-^““Sfinch and ^^01.0 

she took very readily to -- that will breed 

roX r ^^^ed more as 

curiosities and rara uues than objects o ca y 

. — «< Mr Williams. «1 

tpe<*inH*D I ua>« uetrn. « 

Bout." 
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Female hybrids, well marked or clear in colour, are 

of no value intrinsically. 

In addition to the hybrids already mentioned, it has been 
asserted tliat the yellow-hammer and canary have bred together, 
and I *have seen a mule exhibited, said to be a cross between 
the species named, and a prize was awarded to it. I examined 
it most minutely, but failed to find a trace of canary in itt> 
composition, nor could 1 discover anything about the bird tt- 
lead me to believe that it was other than an ordinary yellow- 
hammer. 

In my own experience, I have never observed any sigm 
of affinity to exist between the yellow-hammer and canary 
Eh'sides, yellow-hammers are insectivorous as well as grain- 
eating, which canaries are not ; and I doubt very much 
whether hybrids so bred(?) could be reared ou canary diet. 

Mules can be bred between the goldfinch and gi-eenfinch, 
tho goldfinch and linnet, siskin and goldfinch, bullfinch and 
goldfinch, goldfnicb and redpole, bullfinch and greenfinch, and 
bullfinch and linnet. In fact, any two varieties of the finch 
family may, with care and patience, and if in good health 
and under favourable circumstances, be induced to breed, and 
any of these will breed mth the canary. In tbe latter case 
we prefer tbe hen to be the canary, and in using goldfinches 
we prefer the male to be of that variety. Mules bred between 
the greenfinch and linnet, or greenfinch and bullfinch, or green- 
finch luid siskin — in fact, any mules bred between the green- 
finch and any other variety of the finch tribe, are never 
Imndsome, and are looked upon more as a rara arts than 
otherwise; by far the handsomest mules are those bred 
betw’cen the gijldfincb and canary, and next to tlieae are pi'e- 
forred the specimens obtained between the bullfinch and 
goldfinch, many of these crosses producing very handsome 
birds. 


CHAPTER r7. 


Diseases. 

Generai therfislore philosophy 

“ Prevention is better than cu , -^ears except to those 

in that maxim than at rs sig i ^ 

who may bo intimately acquamted with the 

" known to pathologists that the 

Uth in the o-I^;."f-X,\trri:r:nd nounshingU 

first, the eating ot foo These jus n natunil 

— r;— “1:^”“^ r^ia, which 

rr ir 

pai-liculavly '” ity Snch people, it they partake 

a natural tendency ^ ^ nfp ore nrone to gout 

too freely of the S-^^rkinled a’ltnr aL more ■ 
and rheumatism and othe sedentary life. Perhaps 

ticularly if they lead f JsU air and out- 

the next great evil is the wa ^ hc-Ath, 

of-door exercise. Close confineni , Calisthenics, or 

without which life moderation, invigorate the 

even athletic exercise, vitality to those who 

human frame and give j“Xthen. the science 

without them would he weak and dchcate^ . ^ 

of physiology and iinmternipUul 

regarded, in order that we may enjoy t 

hilth. how much more necessary is it that they su 
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considered and carefully weiglied in administering to the 
wants and necessities of our feathered captives who are 
constant prisoners? 

Causes of Disease. — As I hare already stated, many 
illnesses are brought on by over-feeding, others are engendered 
through neglect. Some fanciers give their birds egg and bread, 
duckweed, cabbage, lettuce, dandelion, groundsel, &c., in un- 
measured quantities, and the birds amuse themselves, after 
having satiated their appetites, by throwing the former into 
the bottom of their cages, and by pulling the green food inside 
as well. This is the result of giving birds moi-e food than 
they can possibly consume in one day. In the conrse of a 
few days it becomes sour ; and if they partake of it, as they 
will do at times, the consequences which usually ensue are 
cases of diarrhcea, or, still worse, infiammation of the bowels 
or intestines, which, if not promptly attended to, result in 
death. Others, again, give them sour greens, or bad water, 
or allow the water to remain in the troughs until it gets 
loathsome and unfit for use. These, and similar causes of 
neglect, produce more than half the illnesses from which birds 
die. Therefore, remember tbe adage referred to at the 
beginning of this chapter. Indeed. I think it would not be 
a bad plan if fanciers would adopt it for a motto, and have 
it painted in large chameters upon their bird-room doors. 

Food. — Always supply your birds with plain, wholesome diet, 
but never pamper them with dainties, except in such cases as 
I have pointed out. Be particular always to procure the best 
canary seed, and genuine German summer rape seed, and give 
iu the proportion of three parts of canary to one of rape; 
occasionally yon may give a little linseed and a few groats, 
and from April to September a little fresh green food, either 
watercress, groundsel, or lettuce. Dandelion leaves may be 
given sometimes, but they ought to be well washed and 
immersed in water for a few hours previously. In winter time 
a little sweet apple, with the rind tivken off, may be given 
them once a week. When in health, and not breeding, they 
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require no other food, except to prepare tliein for exiubitiou. 
Let them have as much fresh air as possible, and be sure to 
give them fresh water every day, or every alternate day. If 
there be any reason to doubt the purity of the 'natei you 
give the birds to drink, it is a good plan to filter rain water 
for their use. Let the cages be roomy, and clean them 
out frequently. Use sea sand when procurable, as the salt 
which it contains is beneficial to them ; if you cannot succeed 
in getting it. prepare your sand in the manner pointed out 
in the chapter on “ Canary Breeding" By observing these 
recommendations you wiU seldom be troubled with diseased or 

ailing birds. 

It is a mistaken kindness on the part of many well-moamiig. 
warm-liearted fanciers, to pamper tbeir birds witli every con- 
..eivable luxury, and they little dream of tbe cousequenoes 
„bicb are sure to follow sucb a line of treatment. It will 
readily be seen that I am strongly opposed to feeding cananes 
on deUcacies ; so I am, .and ere 1 proceed further I wiU dlus- 
trate my meaning by quoting tbe following facts : It is well 
known to a groat many fanciers that people who keep ca..uries 
merely as singing birds, and wl,o are totally unacquamted 
with many of tl.e dainties that are frequently g.veu to tl.em, 
and who beiieve that all they require is canary and rape 
seed mixed, fresh water, and clea.a sand once a week after 
their cages are cleaned out, manage to keep their buds iiii il 
they attain great ages. I have knoivn one bird live to the 
age of twenty -three years, another to twenty-one years .iiid . 
third to eighteen years ; bat the most remarkable part of tlio 
story is that these birds were all living at the same time, . and 
kept by three different families in tl.e same village, and with,., 
a Lni-cd yards of each other. This fact I will voucl. for ; 
and I found 0.1 cnqmry that they were fed upon canay and 
i-ape seed, principally, commonly called black and wiiite hir 
seed, occasionally a little apple, and during the summer ...onths 
a little green food given sparingly, which latter cons.stoil of 
either watercress, groundsel, or lettuce ; each bird had a knob 
of loaf sugar constantly placed between the wires of h.s.ca„e. 
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had fresh water given twice or thrice a week, regularly cleaned 
out once a week, and received a fresh supply of river sand at 
the same time. I bred a nest of birds early in the spring 
of 1S50. between a Belgian Canary and a Lizard, and I pre- 
sented one of their offspring to an intimate friend for a singing* 
bird: it was living in 1875, and in excellent health. It was 
fed on simple food; in fact, very similar to that given to the 
three birds previously mentioned. 

A. 

Apoplexy. — There are several kinds of this fearful disease. 
There is the atrabilious, cataleptic, bydi*ocephalic, &c. They 
are, neverthelo:?s, all of them of such a tendency as to lead 
to a fatal termination in the lives of birds, as it would be 
physically impossible to subject these minute objects to a 
priicess of treatment similar to that resorted to in hnnuui 
beings. Prevention is the best substitute for cure. The most 

fniitful source of this complaint in l»irds is luxurious living, 

and intemponmee in diet. Male canaries which are permitted 
to revel in Mormonism to auy extent are likewise prone to 
It. If you are present at any time when a canary di'Ops 
from its porch in a fit. and lies struggling at the bottom 
of the cage in apparent agony, lift it gently out and carry 
it to an open window, bathe its head with cold water, ami 
if there sbotild happen to he any spirit of ammonia iharts- 
horu) at hand, or to be procured readily, dilute a little of 
this with cold water, and let the bird inh;Je the vapour. 

Should it revive, keep it cool and quiet for some time, and 

afterwards give it some laxative ntcdicine. You might give 
it two drops of castor-oil to begin with, and about Adr. of 
Epsom salts might be put in its drinking water. The diet 
of the patient should be of the simplest and plainest descrip- 
tion, more especially if the bird is of a full habit of body. 
There Is likewise a species of apoplexy which is produced 
by the effect of the sun’s rays — this is called coup de aoleii. 
I have kno^v^^ birds hung in a window where the sun has 
poured upon them during the hottest days in summer, but. 
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fortunately, in most cases, with the upper sasb of the window 
lowered to let in the fresh air. Many birds die from this 
cause alone, and I wonder that there are not far more. 

Asthma.— T his is a complaint from wliich a gieat number 
of canaries suffer. It not unfrequently proceeds from a here- 
ditary disposition, the result of breeding with birds aff- cted 
with this disease; and I notice, with regret, that it is much 
more prevalent at the present time than it was twenty yeais 
a<»o. This, I am disposed to think, results in a great measure 
from keeping show birds constantly covered, as some fauci^.‘rs 
do during certain months in the year, with the idea that it 
nreserves their colour and keeps them clean. To some extent. 
„o doubt, this is so; but I do not approve of the praetic. 
being carried to such an extent as to impair health. Birds 
subjected to this treatment are frequently sent long journeys, 
and often during the most severe and inclement weather, and 
are therefore so much more liable to be affected by atmos- 
pheric changes, wUch is another frequent cause of this very 
troublesome and tedious disorder. Derangemeut of the stomach 
and bowels, or profuse evacuations, may likewise produce it. 

This malady can be distinguished from consumption by 
the periodical character of its attacks, and the whee/ing 
sound which always accompanies it is a characteristic symptom 
that can scarcely be mistaken. Asthma, like coiisumptiou. 
varies in its symptoms; in fact, there arc three distinct kinds 
of this disease; but I do not think it necessary for me to 
revert to them separately in this instance, as no one, othei 
than a medical practitioner, could possibly distinguish between 
one form of the malady and another, and even they in such 
frasea, had they bird patients, would at times be sorely puzzled. 
When it first occui-s, if it is not complicated with other 
diseases and is dealt with vigorously, it can be ciued ; but if 
it once becomes chronic no hope need be entertained of a 
perfect recovery. When any organic disease exists, according 
to the organ affected, asthma may terminate in inflammation 
and dilatation of the bronchi, emphysema and OKlema, con- 
aumption, dropsy of the chest, apoplexy, S.c. 
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Birds snffering from asthma should be fed on a light 
nutritiye diet. A cake made of the following ingredients and 
well baked will be found very suitable to their requirements : 
Take sound wheat flour, ilb. ; the best arrowroot, Jib. ; four 
fresh-laid eggs, and 4oz. of powdered loaf sugar ; mix well 
together, and add half-a-pint of new milk; make into a cake 
in the ordinary way; a little of this should be placed between 
the wires of the cage, or crumbed and placed in the egg 
drawer for the use of the patient. It should be pven fresh 
daily. A piece of dandelion-root, previously dried and roasted, 
should be scalded, and, when cool, the liquid should be drained 
off and given to the bird instead of ordinary water to drink ; 
this will be found very beneficial. Warmth is indispensable 
in the treatment of this complaint, and it is not advisable U> 
place the invalid in a damp room ; particular attention should 
he paid to birds suffering from this vexatious disease dm'ing 
foggy or rainy weather. 

In all diseases, but more especially in this, much depends 
upon the time when the treatment is commenced ; when once 
constant, dyspnoea (difficult breatliing) is induced, depending 
upon organic disease, little more can be done than to palliate 
symptoms. Wliencver a bird is seized with a sudden paroxysm, 
with much wheezing and oppression of breathing, give the 
following mixture with as little delay as possible : Ethereal 
tincture of lobelia, ten drops; compound tincture of camphor, 
one drachm ; syrup of ginger, three drachms ; cinnamon water, 
one ounce ; put two teaspoonfuls of this mixture to two 
ounces of water, give it to the birds to drink in place of their 
ordiiiaiy drinking water, and continue its use until the most 
distressing symptoms have subsided ; the dose may then be 
reduced to one-half, and increased whenever the breathing 
appears difficult until the symptoms have entirely disappeared. 
Should the mixture recommended fail to give permanent 
relief, give the patient a few drops of viu. antimon. tart, 
antimonial wine) and tr. byosciami (tincture of henbane), say, 
ten drops of each to one fluid ounce of water, to be given 
according to the directions laid down in reference to the 
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preceding mixture; this I have found most ser^nceable, even 
in obstinate cases. I have likewise found the following pre- 
paration very efficacious in prolonged and difficult cases; 
Tinct. of aconite Idr.. tinct. of belladonna Idr.. sp. of ether 
nit. 2dr. Mix and give ten drops to each tluid ounce of 
drinking water, in place of the ordinary drinking water, to be 
renewed every alternate day. It is necessary to pay particular 
attention to the bowels of the sufferer, and a gentle purgative 
should be given when required; a little of the carbonate of 
magne-sia, or, in some cases a few drops of molasses (treacle) 
put into the drinking-water, will have the desired effect. By 
following up the treatment recommended here, all cases of 
recent date should he cured, and even cases of long standing, 
and which are so thoroughly conhi-med as to defy all remedies, 
can be greatly reUeved, and the life of a bird suffering from 
this tiresome complaint may be prolonged for a considerable 
period, for this disease is not nearly so fatal in its effects as 
consumption ; bub unless a bird is a prize-takcr. and valuable 
on this account, it is probably not worth while to persevere 
with chronic cases of asthma, as it is cci-tainly incurable. 

B. 

Beaks and Claws, Overguown.— See under "Claws.'' and 
also p. 79. 

Bowels, Inflammation of.— See imder “Enteritis.” 

Broken Limbs. — It happens occasionally that a canary has* 
the misfortune to break one of its log.s. When an untoward 
event of this kind takes place, remove the perches froui the 
cage in which the bird is placed; supply their places with a 
nice clean bed, made with soft hay or straw (the former 
preferred), cut it into short lengths and tease it well out. and 
remove anything of a hard or prickly nature that may by 
accident have been placed amongst it; make it as smooth as 
possible in the centre for the bird to rest upon, and in a few 
weeks the limb will become perfectly sound. Nothing further 
need be done, as the fracture will heal by the process known 
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in aurgery by the name of adhesion. It will be necessary, 
however, for you to supply the invalid with food and water, 
and these should be pub into suitable vessels, and placed in 
such a position that the bird can supply its wants without 
being necessitated to move about for them. Place the cage 
containing the patient where there is a good and clear Ught. 

Bronchitis.— In an attack of this complaint the bird looks 
feverish, is very restless, and frequently drinks ; among other 
symptoms are a dry husky cough and much difficulty in 
breathing, accompanied by a rattling noise in the throat. 
Bronchitis usually arises from a neglected cold. 

Keep the patient warm. Three-parts fill a large basin with 
hot water, place across it two pieces of wood, then stand the 
cage containing the invalid on these, and cover all with a 
piece of fionnel, the object being to give a steam bath. If 
the attack is a bad one add to the water ten drops of cai-bolie 
,icid and twenty-five drops of turpentine, but in this case thin 
calico or muslin should be used as a cover instead of the 
Qannel. The operation should lost from twenty to thirty 
minutes, and be repeated twice daily for three or four days. 
Prepare and ^ve the following: Boil 2 table-spoonfuls of 
linseed in a teacupful of water, sti-ain the juice through a 
piece of muslin, and add to this 2dr. of the best Spanish 
juice, Idr. of gum arabic crushed to powder and dissolved 
in a little warm water, 2dr. of glycerine, and a dessei't-spoouful 
of the best moor honey*; put a teaspoonful of this mixture 
to 3 table-spoonfuls of water, and give it fresh to the birds 
every morning. If the birds operated upon have been accus- 
tomed to a room without a fire, it will bo necessary to keep 
them in a warm room until they are quite convalescent, and 
before they are again returned to it great precaution is 
necessary. The patients should be gradually removed to a 
part of the room farthest from t])e fire, and if the weather 


* At a cerUvtn period of the year roatiy beekeepers send their hives of boss 
on to vraale or moor himU, when wild flowera and tho heather, Ac., are in 
blossom. The honey obtatned in this way is considered the host, and is known 
in the North of England by the name of ^'Moor honey.* 
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will permit of it, the window of the room should be opened 
for an hour or bo for two or three days prior to their removal. 

C. 

Caiaeact and OPHTHALMIA.-See under “Ophthalmia and 

Cataerh. or Cold. -This complaint is most frequently 
brought on by birde having to travel long journeys during 
cold and inclement weather, and more particularly is this the 
case if a bird has been kept in a warm room, either at home 
or during the time it has been at a show. At most show, 
the rooms are allowed to get over-heated, especially at night 
when a large number of gaslights are usuaUy employe! and 
visitors are most numerous. The symptoms are: Fi^t. 
sneezing, then a dullness in the eyes, ruffled feathers, and a 
general “knocked-about" sort of a look. Sometimes there 
ia a swelling about the eyes and a watery discharge 

This complaint requires prompt action, or it will probab y 
develop into something more serious. Remove the patient o 
a warm room, and exclude aU draughts. Prepare some lins.p 
tea by simmering 2 tablo-spoorifuLs of Uuseed m a teacup u 
of boiling water for twenty minutes, wlien cold it is ht toi 
ase Give fifteen drops of the following mixture to each ounce 
of Unseed tea. in place of the ordinary drinking water : T.nct 
of lobelia Idr., vin. ipecac. Idr., tinct. aconite ^dr.. g ycenne 
Mr The patient should be dieted on hard-boiled eggs and 
bread with a slight sprinkling of cayenne pepper, and fn.in 
twenty to thirty drops of almond oil. U this treatment is 
not successful in the course of a few days, give the toUo.wng 
in place of the first-named formula: Tinct. aconite Idr.. tiuct. 
belladonna Idr.. oxymel scilUe 2dr., sp. ether nit. 2dr. 51ix 
well and give the same quantity and in the same manner as 

du’ected above. 

CHOaEA..-Chorea Is a disease with which birds are sonie- 
times afflicted, but very rarely. I have only seen two eases 
of it, both in very - sib-bred ” birds. The bir ds afleoted keep 
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contintifLlly turning their heads round in a very pecu.iar 
tnaimer. It is the result of some nervous affection, or of a 
diseased organism. I know of no remedy for it, and bir^ so 
afflicted had better be destroyed. If such birds 
induced to breed, this might possibly remove the malady, but 
in the case refeiTed to, neither of them showed any disposition 

to mate with other birds. 

Claws asd Beaks, Overgrown.— I must not omit to state 
that all birds confined in cages require their claws catting 
occasionally, some more frequenUy than others; and their 
bills too sometimes, but this only in exceptional cases. These 
operations should be performed with a pair of smaU, but sharp 
scissors. Great care is required not to out too much off their 
claws to make them bleed, or you might lame the bu-ds ; neither 
must you out any more off the bill of -a bird than is absolutely 
necessary. This is a d^'licate operation, and should only be 
performed by an exptrienced person. These little attentions 
conduce greatly both to the health and comfort of birds. (See 

also p. 79). 

Constipation.— This can be relieved by putting a few drop^* 
of molasses in the bird's drinking water, or by giving it a 
plentiful supply of green food if during the summer months; 
if in the winter, a little white bread sopped in mUk and well 
sweetened with moist sugar, or a little prepared egg food, with 
a few drops of castor or almond oil added, may be placed in 
the egg-pan for the use of the birds, and a Ultle green food, 
if seasonable at the time when required; if not, supply a 
little scalded German (summer) rape seed. 

Consumption (Pulmonary) or Phthisis.— Perhaps one 
of the most difficult diseases to contend with, and one with 
which birds are frequently affected, is phthisis, or pulmonary 
consumption, and those most prone to this malady are the 
Belgian, Dutch, and Lancashire Canaries. It is generally con- 
tracted during the time the birds are moulting, although, no 
doubt, in many instances it results from breeding from parents 
affected with this complaint. It may originate through allowing 
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the birds to bathe too frequently whilst they are casting the,, 
feathers as at this time they are, to a greater or lesser exte , 

delicate m health, and consequently mued. more hahle 

to take cold than under ordinary creumstanecs ; or t may 
Te ntdu^ed through negligence or forgetfulness hy leav..,g 
the window of the bird-room open all mght, paid, eu ally 
fo„.,y or damp weather, or through the birds being placed in 

a current of air (a di-aught). It generally begins 

a common cold, and the first symptom usua ly ° 

sort of wheezing noise, or what may ho ' ' 

L a bird cough. As soon as you observe a bird i iaking this 

„;ise you may safely conclude that it has a bad cold, and 

rZoZZ to remove it to a warm room, and cover the cage 

narlly to keep it cosy. Nourishing food should he gi'cn i 

ft at^once- a little hard-boiled egg, chopped very small, an, 

a little arrowroot biscuit should be grated and mired with i . 

ind a piece of gum acacia about the size of a pea should b._ 

2soWed in its drinking water, and likewise a smaU pice of 

d, mish linuorice or a weak infusion of linseed, given m phic. 

didnkmrvater. If these precautions are neglected the 

bird will most probably get worse, become languid and loo 

dfu Ind heavy about the eyes, and will gradui. ly become 

te!Ik and lose Its flesh, and ultimately be seized with dian lima, 

which if neglected, soon terminates in death. Great pioiiip - 

less is necessary in the first stage of this disease which 

In.s not always anpunr lu the same form, although catairh is 
does not always appe 

.kencraily the forerunner of it. its actmn up 
The same aa in human beings, aud some hu-er uiuki 
influence much longer than others ; however, if it ouee becomes 
fairly established in any form, and latent phthisis or tubercul.ir 

nhtliisis sets in, there is no remedy for it. 

It may, however, even when very had. be considerably alhijed 

by propir attention and treatment ; nourishing diet and uai iiith 

ICentials which cannot be dispe.ised with. A lift e white 

bread sopped in warm new milk may be given with advantage 

In"! fu-c of the disease, but care must be tak,.,i not to 

allow it toV ^ 1 
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should bo given fresh every day in the bird's drinking-water, ^y. 
irom hfteen to twenty drops to a wineglassful of water; this 
(Uminishes the force of the heart’s action, although, if given 
too frequently, and particularly in overdoses, it is apt to 
produce unpleasant and dangerous symptoms, and ought there- 
fore to be given with extreme caution. The bowels, too. should 
be kept gently open; this can be accomplished by mixing a 
very small quantity of the carbonate of magnesia m the 
drinking water (a very small piece upon the point of a knife 
will be sufficient); or two, three, or four senna leaves in the 
water will have the desired effect. In chronic cases, a few 
grains of the hydriodaU of potass may be given with 
advantage ; but I prefer a little tr. opii camph. (paregoric) 
and a few drops of the oxymel of squills, say, fifteen to twenty 
drops of each to a wineglassful of water, given instead of the 
ordinary drinking water: sometimes a little cod-liver oil is 
beneficial, but I have always found the other treatment to 
answer best. The last-mentioned i-emedies are only to be given 
in confirmed c;ises of this disease. If diarrhcea sets in, a few 
drops of elixir of vitriol and a little infusion of gentian must 
be given in the drinking water— twenty drops of the former 
and two teaspoonfuls of the latter, which you must prepare 
fresh every three or four days. Get a pennyworth of gentian- 
root, take a piece the size of a bean and cut small, put it in 
a mug or jug with about an equal bulk of orange rind, and 
pour about one-fourth of a pint of boiling water on it ; when 
cool, strain off and use. The addition of a teaspoouful of 
bi-andy would preserve it a Uttle longer, and would add to 
its medicinal virtues. If the purging is severe, a little prepai'ed 
rhalk and loaf sugar added to the egg and biscuit diet would 
prove useful, but, as I have stated before, miless you can 
. heck this disease in its first stage, there is little hope of a 
perfect cure, so that it becomes a question ns to whether it is 
worth while to prolong the life of a bird under these circum- 
stances. Bleeding and blistering, which are frequently resorted 
lo with excellent results in the case of men, cannot of com-ae 
be applied to little, delicate birds. 
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Cough.— S ee under “ Consumption/' 

CRi.MP.-All birds are more or less liable to this troublesome 
complaint; sometimes it attacks the "bile, or 

stomach. It may arise ^ j most effectual 

from haying eaten something .^tih le 

remedy I know of is. when in the limbs 
of the regular drinking water. 

D. 

1* 1 f *> wustin*^ ^ uuiny 

C^SCSt C&US6(1 by © lOi'k^ nr 

only the final stage o£ eonsumpt.on (see p. 130), or g.ad.ai 

decay engendered by that disorder. 

PfiMn Claw— This deformity is attributable to 
DEFORMED Hind Claw, inis r 

i. rst fbi' tlexor tendon or tue aiuu v^io. , 

a contraction ot the uc 

may result from a variety of causes, i ^ 

valent tlian it was a few years ag . ^iffected 

,uite unabie to aecounfi J-f'.'^^itb 3 let of li.U tbreiid. 
claw firmly to the f f to iuL-fere witli tlie cii ■ 

be cut, and the coi ^ 

remedy, it may be necessary to amputate 
attended to at once a cure is certain. 

niARKiKEA— This term U used to express laxness o 
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or indigestible articles of food, or bad water, or anything 
producing acidity of the stomach or an over-aecretion of bile. 
Too much green food will produce il. especially if it is unripe 
or decayed, sour egg and bread, Ac. It may also, and no doubt 
does frequently, arise from inflammation of the mucous mem- 
brane of the intestines. This disorder consists in watery 
motions from the bowels, of frequent occurrence, and which 
are usually foetid, and are mixed with portions of undigested 

food, &c. t A- 

The treatment depends greatly upon the cause of the ais- 

order. If it depends on checked perspiration or cold, a small 
quantity of Dover’s Powder— say. from two to three grains to 
an ounce of gum water, very weak — may be substituted for 
the regular drinking water; and two drops of castor-oil should 
be given internally on the point of a knitting needle ; warm 
the needle before you put it in the oil. If the bowels appear 
inflamed, alternate the former with water containing twenty 
drops of antiniouial wine to each fluid ounce. If it depends 
on indigestible food, put a teaspoonful of carbonate of soda 
into three ounces of cinnamon water, and give in place of the 
ordinary drinking water and the dose of castor-oil as pre- 
viously recommondod. If the purging still continues, mix a 
dessert-spoonful of chalk mixture with a wineglnssful of water, 
add twenty drops of laudanum, and give it in the manner 
already pointed out. For the chalk mixture take of prepared 
chalk, half-an-ounce (procurable at any chemist’s); refined 
sugar (loaf sugar), three drachms; gum arabic. powdered, one 
ounce; water, one pint; mix them by trituration. If this 
fails to check the looseness, a few drops, say, thirty or forty, 
of tincture of catechu may be added to the last-named mix- 
ture. which will gonei-ally be found to have the desired eHect. 
The diet should consist principally of arrowroot biscuits sopped 
with new milk. Afte*- the purging has ceased the bowels 
should be carefully regulated by giving a little magnesia, or 
a senna loaf or two. in the drinking water ; and as the loose- 
ness, if of any duration, is sure to weaken the patient, a little 
tonic mediciue will be necessary for a few weeks after recovery 
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from the attaek. The best and simplest is the f 

nentian, which can be given m the drinking wa er p 

Portions o£ a teaapoonful of the former to a tablespoonfnl 
the latter Diarrhma also occnrs in the last stage o coii- 
InL^ir &c • but in such cases little can be done to allenaU- 
T- choking it is sure to aggravate the other symptoms of 

the disease. 

DlPHTHEBia.-This complaint, which is not very prevalent 

■ ° affects the head and throat. The mucous membrane 

Tes Mcklfcoated with secreted matter, and the throat 
becomes y however, very contagions, hence 

and tongme Tr/m this disease should at 

^ ""te rsdalf and ^ ::t viable, it will be well to destro, 

TZ olZ ttZt out the malady. It. v^«able specimons 

the following treatment should be adopted. Use a lo ion 

^ a rvQ frtllnws • 2 drncbnis of cupri. snlph. 

*r dved [r-lorVrain water, and apply to the throat with 

fflher, turning it caref uUy round a fe.v times befj 

withdrawn. G^ve sulphate" of 

ra:r:trtwttyL^rto eacb^onnce of water, as before 
directed. 

DYBENTERY.-The Symptoms first observed in this disorder 
are a dullness and want of energy in the bird attacked, imc 
tt is usuiSy much relaxed in its bowels for a day or two ; 
tLn the evaenations become scant and thin and consist prim 
cinallv of a little thick mucus tinged with blood, and tide 
rcb^Uaining, and evidently severe griping f - 

patients cling close to the perches, and f “ 

!ide in a manner that suggests great a^ny^ .i^' . 
and light nourishing diet are essential-a little a 
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or arrowi'oot biscuit soaked in warm milk, with a few drops* 
of sherry wine added, may be given fresh twice a day as the 
sole diet until the symptoms begin to disappear, and the bird 
to recover j then a tablespoonful of a mixture of oatmeal, 
ground linseed, and white bread in equal parts, and a sixth part 
of the yolk of an egg boiled for ten minutes, made into a 
luodenitely-thick paste with warm water, may be substituted, 
and renewed daily until recovery is complete. For further 
treatment: Give from fifteen to twenty drops of the following 
mixture to each ounce of water in place of the ordiniu-y drinking 
water : Vin. ipecac. 2dr., vin. autiraon. 2 dr., tinct. belladonna 
Idr., tinct. opii. Idr., sp. mther nit. 2dr. 

This disease is generally brought about by the birds par- 
taking of sour egg or green food during hot weather, or it 
may result from an attack of typhus fever. I do not think 
it is contagious, but at tbe same time it is commendable to 
remove any affected bird from among others. A great many 
birds die from this complaiut during intensely hot weather. 

E. 

Eao-nouNi). — See Chap. IL. on “Breeding and Manage- 

UU'tlt.” 

on Inflammation of the Bowels. — It is 
sometimes a matter of great difficulty to discover the true 
cause of ailment in canaries affected with sudden illness; but 
in :u;ute or eveii chronic inflammation of tbe bowels, tbe symp* 
tom.s are readily distinguishable. Birds suffering from this 
disorder s\uMi‘nly become listless and dull, and, according to 
the pri’.guosis of this complaint, they suffer acute twitching 
pains in the abdomen, which cause them frequently to lie 
with their bodies upon tbe perches in tlieir cages in their 
endeavour to procure e:ise. If you catch the bird, jmd blow 
back the feathers from the under part of the body, you ^vili 
find that there is tension of the belly, and the external appear- 
ance of the skin is red, at first somewh.it pale, but gi'adnally 
•ieepening into a much darker colour, and, ;ia the disease 
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;“:'”-i"«; isr;, » 

£ :rr« « 

<ina a disinclmation to partake of food is the resu 
• P of bora-? finely powdercl and put upon the tongue, ^yll 
Tolny gS 'rj,™ a bird U found to be suffering .n tins 

'^Thirst becomes urgent as tbe inflammation incroases. but 

-j r=«r; 'i r“r. if 

u rupture --is a complaint from wUicb many young b.rds d^ 

and^^occasionally old ones. It “ 

hv nartakinc of unwholesome food. sucU as sou 

u’.a' : *4n -n » 

"rc"”; ;'.r rrri .n,, 

egg and bie groundsel, chickweed. or 

^ - -“t't' 

fir or decayed tbe birds partaking of them are pitt j c 
^ suffeTftm disorder" n the bowels and intestines, and 

.•.u;m'it^lv from infiamination. . 

TfetLtment of enteritis re,«ires to be ,vct>ve and num^ 

dil. Bleeding, blistering, and leeching 

.ritb such delicate little patients as canaries ; but a little tur 
Dentine made tolerably hot, and applied with a camel 01 lOg - 
C brush to tbe inflamed part of tbe abdomen, will be found 
to givr considerable relief to the sufferer The bowe s must 

likewise be acted upon by administering mteiiially "o 

tops of castor-oil Alter they hare been freely evaeiia ed 
yon may give the bird to drink, in place of its ordinary waU 
r Uttle thin giim.waU-r (gum arable), to wbieli has been 
adled ten drop^ of tr. opii (laudanum) and twenty drops of 
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vin. ipecac, (ipecacaanha-wine) to each ounce of the former. Anj 
sudden change from heat to cold, or from a cold room to a 
hot one. or placing before a fire, is to be avoided, as it would 
only tend to increase the symptoms and feed the complaint; 
a moderate and uniform temperature is the best. A light diet 
must always be given in cases of internal inflammation; a 
little arrowroot biscuit, steeped in warm new milk, and given 
fresh twice a day, or a little oatmeal, which has been ^ghtly 
browned in the oven and made into a paste with a little honey 
and gum-water, may be alternated with the former. 

If you succeed in restoring the bird to health, it will require 
a Uttle tonic medicine for a few weeks after its restoration, 
such as iron and gentian ; a rusty nail sliould be placed in 
the water-trough, with a few drops of either the infusion or 
tincture of gentian added. If, however, the disease will not 
yield to these remedies, as ooo.^sionally happens, and suppu- 
ration intervenes, with frequent involuntary shivering, and 
the bird discharges fcatid stools of a reddish, watery appear- 
ance. and the poor little patient seeks to bury its head deepe) 
and deeper beneath its wing, and persistently hustles itseli 
into a solitary corner of its cage, there is but small hope oi 
its recovery, for gangrene most probably has set in, and will 
«oon terminate the life of the little sufferer. 

Epilepsy. — There are three different species of this dia- 

,.asc the cerebral, the sympathetic, and the occasional. The 

one from which birds most frequently suffer is the last-named. 
The predisposing cause seems to be a nen'ous tendency, allied 
with a deUcate constitution, and is probably the result of 
»‘ontinual confinement. The fits are generally brought on 
whenever a bird, subject to this ailment, is surprised or 
frightened; anything likely to create ten-or must be carefully 
guarded against. 1 have kno\N'n birds subject to these fits go 
off in one every lime they were brought into the open air. 
or every time a band was put in the cage to take hold of 
them. Wheuevena bird is seized witli one of these occasional 
tits, sprinkle it freely all over with cold water, but more par- 
ticularly about the head; dip your fingers into a basin of 
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water an<l (lash it vigorously over the affected bird It is 
not considered a dangerous complamt, although, if it occur., 
frequently, it is very apt to impair the health of birds, and 
predispose them to disease. A mild aperient given occasionally 
with a little tonic medicine besides, such as the carbonate o 
iron, quinine, infusion of quassia, or gentian are the best 
remedies. Some birds are very subject to this disorder during 

ibe period. 

P. 

PalNTINO OR STNCOPF..-See under ■•Syncope or Fainting.” 
Fainting Fits.— Some birds are subject to bts. a species of 
hysteric or epileptic fits, and they go into them whenever t icy 
are caught, or in some instances on being eiposed to the open 
air, or simply by removing the cage. It is undoubtedly .1 
complaint affecting the nerves. When a bird takes a 1 
this sort, dash a little cold water over it by dippiin, youi 
finoers in a basin of cold water ; this wiU generally restore 
it Tn a few minutes.— See also under " Epilepsy. 

Feather-ratino.-TIiIs pernicious habit is acquired when 
several birds are placed together in a large cage or aviary 
to moult. No doubt boat of the body and an itoliiiig ol 
the skin is engendered during this process, and creates a 
desire to pluck out the featliers which produce the derange- 
ment It is believed by some fanciers to originate tbiou-h 
a liking for the taste of blood, but I think it is often done 
through mischief and wantonness on tlie part of some lu s 
A bath given frequently and a plentiful supply of gi it .111. 
cmslied egg-sliells (the shells taken from the lioilcd eggs of 
fowls), liberaUy sprinkled at the bottom of the cage or aviary 
with a moderate supply of fresh green food, and pieces 
apple and loaf sugar placed between the wires of the cages, 
aL the best preventives of this vicious and obyectioiiabl. 

habit. 

Feet, SoKE.-See under “ Sore Feet,” and also on p. T!' 

P'ever. Tyhhos.— S ec under “ Typhus lever. 
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G. 

Going Light.” — See “ Decline.” 

H. 

Hens. Ruptured. — See under “Ruptured Hens.” 

Hepatitis, or Inflammation of the Liver.— Birds, and 
more especially young birds, are subject to this dreadful malady. 
It is produced by their partaking too freely of stimuUting 
food, particularly hemp seed, which acts as a veiy powerful 
excitant when given to birds, and is with them a very feed- 
ing article of diet. I have had a great number of canaries 
and canary mules, and other birds, die from this disease; but 
at the time I was unable to detemine its nature. I thought 
it was some form of fever, but whether typhus or what 3 
could not be certain. I tried a variety of medicines and 
diftVrent modes of treatment, but without any apparent 
sucee.ss; and, after losing twenty or thirty birds one season, 
and forty or fifty the nest, and as many more the next, I 
decided to have the opinion of some eminent and pi*actical 
pliysician on the subject, so I sent one of the unfortunate 
little victims to Dr. B. for dissection and report as to the 
cause of death. I subjoin his reply, which is as follows; 

Dear Sir, — With the exception of an enormoosly enlarged liver, 1 
can find nothing the matter with the canary. The exception ia a very 
important one, as I believe it is tto cause of death. Of course, not 
being learned in birds, you must accept what I say as that of one 
who does not protend to speak with authority. Yet, from iho utter 
disproportion of the liver with the other organa, I believe it to bo, 
aa I have said above, the cause of death. Xo iuflammation exiat- 
in the intestines or stomach. 

Perhaps you can call to mind how the ortolans* are caused to have 
oooli large livers, for gastronomic purposes. They are supplied with 
ahundaiioe of stimulating I'ood, and kept in a warm place, lias this 
not something to do with the mortality amongst your birds? — lam, 
dear Sir. faithfully yours, C. H., AT.P. 

* are blrrln about the siro <>f Jark-«, un«l somowliat of tho .appearance 

of luiiiitnera. They are nllietl to the and are iiutires o* 

■,outli<.-ru Kurope. 
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I had been in the habit, ^me tin,e ,-vi^ 
giving my birds hemp seed “<> '‘’'•‘“2, „.ork to make 
received the ^ {J^he accuracy of the opinion I 

ranrved, the idea I bad formed, the " 

'--V;rfnc" : c:L":fan ft mischief.^ Ta.o 

rt:rt!id;Vtpmb^en.d , .ter^t .v.e 

attack of this complatn. .tcnmrbe^i, and, upon 

remedies used, s their condition vras 

be-mg opened and care ^y^ caamm^d,^^tbem ^ ^ 

rj e m^trl-nrp feed, and have not bad a single case 

of hepatitis since. kinds-the acute ami 

Inflammation ^ ^ it makes nipid progress 

the chronic ■, when of the t ^ Depletion (blood-letting! 

onless it is immediately dealt vntln Depleti^^t 

is one of the first out of the question 

in regnlnr praxjtice, but th p cauaviea. Never- 

entirely with such ( ^ believer in phlebotomy in uU 
thelcs3, I am such a or „ exists that I generally pull 
«mes where intci-nal -A— , J wing of the 

a couple of the largest j^^thers. and, although 

bird, as well as a fe performing this operation. 

you seldom draw muc does^good. At the commeiiee- 

1 am disposed to thin droops, and looks lumpy and 

ment of this disease e -ogering from the acute form 

fretful and restless, and .-b™ »fenng li 

there is generally a consid 

bird appears to perspire ve y ^ g.^reh of something it 

...rticul^ly re^less, ;PP makes its appear- 

tails to find. When, ho toms are developed more 

^ce in the chronic form, the sy p 

r^rfficuV:' etc Tt pmen^ tflrtg.Thytr- 

:;rut"r:;:t:X“t^^ chJlkl and dame. Powder 
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in equal parts in infinitesimal doses; open the bird’s beak 
as wide as possible, keep the tongue do^ and the head well 
back, and, having the powder in a piece of writing-paper, 
made funnel-shape, slip it well down into the throat, and 
drop a few drops of water upon it to help the patient u> 
swallow before you allow it to move from the position^ in 
which it has been placed in order to adnunister the medicine, 
or the powder may be placed in a piece of quill, cut open 
at both ends, carefully put in the bird’s mouth, and gently 
b^o^\^l into the throat of the patient. In the next place, roast 
a piece of dandelion-root, which has been previously washed 
and scraped, and put it in the drinking water. About an hour 
after you give the powder foUow it up by giving two or three 
drops of castor-oil, and if it does not operate freely in a 
short time— say. from hiaf-an-bour to an hour— repeat the 
dose. You may likewise add a few senna leaves to the dianking. 
water, as well as the dan<lclion-root. In all Ciises of iuflainiua* 
tioii of the liver it is necessary to act promptly upon the 
bowels and intestines, as in Ibis disease, in either form, the 
biliary sccrotiou is much impeded, ajul even when restored the 
fiuid is far from healthy at the beginning. On this accoimt. 
and to prevent chronic indurations, or the chance of present 
suppuration, it is necessary to reinstate the biliary secretions 
as soon as possible. This can only be effected by such medi- 
cines as act on the biliary orgiuis, such as the hydrarg. chlor, 
(calomel), James’ I’owder, &c. 

The diet should consist chiefly of stale bread soaked in new 
uiilk, or a little urrowroot biscuit and groxmd rice made into 
a paste with the same vehicle. In some cases, however, these 
means may— and will — prove unavailing, and more partictilarly 
if the bird affected is not of a robust constitution. 

If the hepatic tumour continue to grow, despite these 
remedies, the bird will become weaker juid weaker ; it will 
pine away to a mere skeleton, the sbiveriugs become more 
frequent, and it will have a sour, sweaty smell. This is a 
sign that suppuration has begun, and the treatment must be 
chan-'ed. Remove the daudeiion-root and seuua-leaves, and 
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add to the drinking-water instead twenty or thirty drops of 
antimonial wine. Should this tail to relieve .t there .s no 
hope of its recovery. MortiCcation sets m, the body assumes 
a dark, livid appearance, and death speedily follows. 

I. 

Inflammation of the BowELS.-See under “ Enteritis,' 

INFLAMMATIO.N OF THE LiVEK.— See under Hepatitis."^ 

Inflammation of the Lungs.— S ee under “ Pm uiiioiiKi.- 

INTEKNAL PAEASlTES.-These parasites are generated in the 
locality of the heart and liver, and I have no doubt thousands 
of birds perish from this cause alone, bnt as to its oi igin, 
that at present is problematical, and there is a wide field open 
for medical and scientific men to search after truth in tb,il 
direction, I am of opinion that the cause arises from the use 
of an improper diet, and too much stimulatmg heat produced 
in feeding for colour. Another cause may be the want of a 
constant supply of grit, or from giving decayed seed or 
other unwholesome food. I know that many fanciers think 
it is produced by using some kinds of green food, and moi. 
particularly watercress, I do not care for the latter, as it 
is freipiently growm in stagnant and filthy water, and is 
Uterally swarming with animal life, and requu-es s rong tre,at. 
ment before being available for use. Birds affected with these 
pests often die quite suddenly, and to an unobservant fancier 
without showing any premonitary .symptoms of disease. 1 lesi 
insects, which arc e.xceedingly minute, will be found on the 
liver and viscera of birds wl.i,;h fall victims to this disorder. 
The best remedies ale probably a liberal and nutritious diet 
and abundance of fresh air, a large llight cage for exercise, 
and pure water, I think these parasites are generally only 
present In birds that are emaciated, or of weak and dolicato 
constitutions, brought on by a bad moult or improper feeding- 

J. 


Joints. Swollen.-* -See under "Swollen Joints 


ft 
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Limbs, Broken. — See under “Broken Limbs.” 

Liver, Infla-mmation of the.— S ee under “Hepatitis.” 

Loss OP Voice. — Canaries lose their voices sometimes, and 
this event takes place more frequently during the process of the 
mo\ilt than at any other season. I do not mean their ceasing 
to sin-’', for all birds stop singing at that time of year, but 
they are unable to say “pretty dick!” or “p&at!”and when 
the season of song returns the voice of the bird is mute. It 
probably arises through cold, which may produce inflamma- 
tion of the respiratory organs or larynx, or it may originate 
from cramp, weakness, or paralysis. I have invariably found 
that a little gum arabic and a few drops of paregoric 
(tv-.t-nty to thirty drops), put into the drinking-water twice 
or thrice a week, aud a liberal supply of lettuce and linseed, 
mixed, given to a bird so affected, removes the complaint. 
When a bird is suffering from this affection be will distend 
his throat to the utmost of bis power, and if otherwise in 
apparent good health he will throw his head back, open his 
bill to its widest extent, and, in fact, go systematically through 
all the movemenU usually made when singing, and with all 
the energy he can muster; but not a sound can be heard. A 
piece of rusty bacon fixed between the wires of the 'cage 
will be found of great benefit for this complaint ; another 
remedy, much prized by some fanciers, is to put half-a-tea- 
spoonful of honey in the ilrinking-vessel with the water, and 
to add a few drops of lemon-juice freshly squeezed out of 
a lemon. 

Lungs, Inflammation op the. — See under “ Pneumonia.” 

O. 

Ophthalmia ano Cataract. — Within the past few years a 
great number of crested and crested-bred birds have suffered 
from this complaint. It has no doubt originated through 
the enlargement of the crest, encouraged by careful breeding, 
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which in high-ckss birds frequently co^ers the eps, and 
thereby in-itates them, causing inflammation, and it is among 
such birds that the disease is observed. To me it appe,ii3 
L“have become to some extent hereditary in its tendency 
affecting plain-heads bred from teavrlycrested parents^ Tks 
complaint is greatly on the increase, owing to the vast im 
provement-so tar as crest is coiicerned-wh.eh has been made 
lithin the past ten years in this variety. I am afiaid there 
is no appreLble remedy ; for to remove the cause would be 

•n circumscribe the crests by introducing ‘ 

, '-rest-bred birds, which would, I tear, be distasteful to the 

hreeders of crested birds generally. 

men the first symptoms of this complaint are observed 

the eyes should be washed or bathed with a ot.on, made 

la follows: Sugar of lead 2 scruples, rain water (uquu molli.l 

half-a-pint. to which should be added J drachm of the tinctuie 

of belladonna. This lotion should be appUed once or twice 

a day for a month i a soft feather or a small camel-hair 

hnisb are the best mediums for applying ‘t. 

The eyes should be wcU opened, and the liquid placed on 

.he pupils In some cases cataracU are formed which 

iLld only be removed by a surgical operation by a skilled 

first" symptoms of cataract noticeable is that the bird 

,,eLre venturing to leap to the perch fiom the bottom o 
cage looks up with its head turned on one side and 
-ippeare 'to have some hesitancy, hopping along a lower 
'leJX looking up several times before attempting to reach 
the upper one. Birds so affected appear tamer tlian usual, 
nfd fly about less when yon attempt to catch them in your 
hand and on closely examining the eye or eyes-as frequent y 
I oih're affected-a milky white film wiU be noticed on the 

pupil. 

P. 

PAKABITES.-Sce under Chap. H.. p. 52 (“Preparing Breed- 
ing Cages”). Parasites are produced and propagated by e 
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birds themselves. It ^-iU be found that as soon as bird 
faUs into ill-health it becomes possessed of these objection- 
ablo pests, and propagates them rapidly; hence an ailing 
bird should be removed to a cage, and placed by itself 
away from other birds, for when once the vermin get a 
footing they increase rapidly, and more particularly during 
warm and genial weather, or where the temperature is above 
50de^. If they can get no shelter in the cages they cling 
to the birds, hence it will be found a good plan to use 
hollow perches, so constinicted and arranged that the parasites 
can easily get access to them. They should be fixed by sus- 
penders made of wire or tin to the back and front of 
the cages, and a little cotton wool should be placed in each 
of the hollow ends, to provide a shelter, and it will form 
an attractive place of refuge. The perches should be removed 
<laily. the wool extracted, and the parasites dislodged and 
destroyed. The birds, as well as their cages and nests, 
should be freely dusted at short intervals with pp-ethrum 
powder, which is an excellent safeguard against the encroach- 
ment of these unwelcome intruders. Another remedy I have 
found of great service in destroying these pernicious pcsta 
is sulphate of copper, commonly called blue-stone, but it 
should only be used cautiously and in bad cases, as it is a 
strong poison. Carbolic acid and Fir-tree oil are likewise 
useful remedies. Birds badly attacked by these little blood- 
suckers should be washed in a bath strongly impregnated 
with alum, which will add much to their comfort by ridding 
them of their enemies. As a further preventive to the 
accumulation of these insects it will be found advisable to 
add a little alum dissolved in water to the whitewash with 
which the breeding-cages arc coated out ; a weak solution of 
•ilum may likewise be given with great advantage to the 
birds to bathe in. one** or t\Yice a week, in dry weather, 
as this mineral destroys tie* pests. Another precaution should 
be taken, and that is to rub the nest tins or boxes inside 
with a little sweet oil or butter. I have likewise found 
camphor, placed in small bags and hung at the ends of my 
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eases very useful. Some fanciers, after first scrapiug .and 

-“‘■2 S " = ; ■ 

them in the ordinary way. 

PHIUISIS.-See under “ Consumptiou," 

p„. -Tfiis is so called from a small pimple ''■> »'‘e ' ''.np 

1,0 let out with a fine sewing-needle, and a l.tt e ^ 

v.^A tho oart. Wli'?n it is ready to he 

"^”‘<^om ^ bird ^ppe^s ;-;;^^-E;'r''Eeg 71 ::; 

Zi L:t! locality of the hird-room as e.rcum- 
stances will permit. 

P.nuMOKia, on iNPLaMMaxioN ov t... 

ie eery common among cauar.es, and is gene.alb 
L what is known as a common cold, usually caught during 

inclement weather, or by travelhug long jom ^ 

r :^‘tv":ir:r^:i:-. rw ‘nrst ^uuptoms 

bTeCable are shivering and dullness, the bird affected appearing 

riuict for a day or two, eating little, hut throwing the seeds 
Ibout wantonly, and evidently in search of something it cannot 
obtain On the second or third day its feathers become roug ., 
fndThe patient looks cramped up ami almost as roun. as a 
ball • difficulty in breathing will be observed, and .r so. 
dEy ' htky cough will he noticeable. In some cases there is 

hke'wise sLness of the throat, and if these 

reUeved death wiH supervene in about foity-eig i lou , 

or less, according to the constitution of the patienh^ First 
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remove the subject to a warm room, if it is not already m 
one. and in any case it must be isolated from other birds. 
Give a little gentle laxative— such as a small quantity of the 
siUpbate of magnesia, a few senna leaves, and a piece of 
liquorice in the drinking water. When the bowels are relieved, 
substitute for the above the following : Vin. ant. tart. Idr., y. 
ether nit. l^di*., tinct. opU camph. Idr., tinct. belladonna ^dr. 
Add 15 di*ops of this mixture to every ounce of the water in 
]>lace of the drinking water, and diuw a few feathers out of 
the tail and wings, as a little blood-letting will assist in reducing 
the inflammatory symptoms. Feed on arrowroot biscuits and 
milk, with a teaapoonful of sherry wine added, and when the 
bird begins to recover give egg-food and tonics; a gram or 
two of quinine, dissolved in a few drops of diluted suphuric 
acid (elixir of vitriol), and loz. of pure water added; a tea- 
spoonful of this should be put to each ounce of the ordinary 
drinking water, and renewed each alternate day until recovery 
is complete. Tliis di^ .rder requires prompt attention to effect 

H cure. 

A caution to puroluisers of birds. When you buy birds 
from anyone keep them apart from your regular stock for a 
week or so. and if they appear in good health at the end of 
that time you may place them iu your bird room. It is not 
an uncoiumon pi'actice with sonic fanciers when they find they 
have got a bad disease among their birds to sell them off 
speedily, but the advertisement will frequently lead you to 
the tnie cause. If it be stated that tbe owner is going 
abroad or for some other specified reason, that the entire 
stock must be sold at once, then my advice is be careful. 
This precaution is hardly necessary when you purchase birds 
trom a well-known fancier, but at the same time it can do no 

harm. 

R. 

Ruttoked Hens.— If a hen gets ruptured through laying 
her eggs, catch her and iuiiuerse her bowels in tolerably hot 
water for a few minutes, then apply a little oil to the 
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distended womb with a Uie'^eud" of a 

^tu a piece of cotton '[‘fttplace it the hen 

finely-pointed pen-holdei , y 

will die. 

Sc.Kt,nx F.v.n.-Ne.t - ^tr!: t 

no complaint from ^Inch hnds^ m ^ 

consequences as scaiUU . . ^ of the 

forttme to have a lost two of my child, en 

malignant type “1^ ;,,;^^nsitat,on in my household sevei-al 
in conseqxxence. Dm ^ lin-jevin-,^ a fx*w 

of my birds became smhl n^^dl.^ an 

days they died. ,,Uole of my children. 

I was in b^ve^^t bein- badly affected by thu 

with one exception (an m * m. As time advanced 

fever, and most of them an^^ attacked 

I found that the grea ei p. ^ ^ bu-ge collec- 

by some disease, and at ^ birds. After a carefid 

lion, among them severa V. P^^ ^ observation ('f 

examination of the dea ji; i came to the con- 

the symptoms JJ^^be fever from my children. wh>> 

elusion that they la* ■ binding, but a tew 

were located in J^J'^oms in all, and the l.l.d. 

y^irds away, ^berc be ob ^ .nontioued my suspu-.on 

were in the one ai <- visited my family, and b.* 

,0 the medical ^‘«“dan . ho .m 

, appeared amnsed , nd b ^ convinced of the aeen- 

such a thing poBSihlc. ^ dissected two birds 

racy of my diagnosis that J 

which had succumbed to ■ ^ satistied 

mice of the tongue, throat am ■ • doctor 

that my theory was correct, and 1 tuny 

that I had made n° “'f mis complain,. 

1 at once began to treat ) 1 affected, I saved 

and out of about thirty-five ' , ,a,„,„hat from 
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that there are three species of this disorder — i.e., scarlatina 
simplex, or simple scarlet fever; scarlatina anginosa, scarlet fever 
attended with inflammatory sore throat ; and lastly, scarlatina 
maligna, that is scai-let fever with malignant typhoid symp- 
toms and sloughing sore throat. It was the latter and most 
dangerous type from which my children and birds suffered. 
Symptoms : This complaint begins with cold shiverinp and 
lassitude, followed by restlessness and a loss of appetite. If 
you catch a bird affected with this complaint and examine 
its tongue, you will find it rough and coated with a sort of 
slimy mucus or yellow fur, at first slightly red, with I'aised 
papillfp, aud after a day or two the tip and outer edges 
become intensely so. aud you will find after a few more days, 
if of the virulent type, that the throat becomes swollen and 
inflamed. In other respects the symptoms very greatly 
resemble those «.f typhus, \sitli the addition of a sort of dry 
cough, and after the third day the body assumes a red 
appearance on the feathers being blown back. If the bird 
is likely to recover the eruption will begin to disappear about 
the sixth day; but the danger is not then over, as the fever 
leaves the birds languid and debilitated, and nourishing food 
aud tonics require to be administered. 

In the malignant form the eyes of the bird affected become 
very dull, aud there is generally a slight discharge from the 
nostrils of acrid nuitter. Treatment; Firstly, attend to the 
b«>wels. Put an ounce of Ep.som salts, and a piece of Spanish 
jiiice the size of a Spanish nut, into a pint bottle, and till it 
with warm water; when cold, aud the ingredients are dis- 
solved, give to the birds in place of the ordinary drinking 
water for twelve hours. Then give half the quantity tilled 
\q) with water, and add to this twenty drops of sweet spirit 
of nitre and twenty drops of autimonial wine to each ounce 
of the former, to allay the symptoms. Give this fresh every 
morning until the fever has entirely abated. If the throat 
of the patient is swollen, make a gargle with twenty drops 
of muriatic acid to one and a half ounces of water, and to 
this add thirty drops of the tincture of myrrh ; open the mouth 
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Whenever yon discover a bird in this plight, catch it, 
immerse the feet in warm water to free them from dirt, 
dry, and proceed to cut away the hairs with a sharp pen- 
knife or a pair of scissors, and, lastly, anoint any place 
which appears sore with a little sweet oil. 

SuBFEiT.— 'This complaint is usually produced either by a 
bird eating to excess, or by its being fed too long upon one 
particular kind of food without having a change. Dux’ing 
this disease the insensible perspiration is impeded, and the 
skin is generally covered with a small, almost invisible, 
eruption, and the feathers gradually ^sappeai* from the head 
of the bird. A change of diet, something cooling, should be 
given, and a few drops of lime-juice added to the bird's 
drinking-water. Give it, once or twice a week, a drop or two 
of castor-oil inteimally, and anoint its head with a little pure 
oUve-oil (free from scent), lard without salt, or spermaceti 
ointment, and the ailment will speedily disappear. 

Sweating. — Se** lUiap. tl., ou “Breeding and Management,’’ 
page 7-t. 

Swollen Joints. — I have known instances of birds having 
had their feet or legs caught in a loose wire, or in the thin 
wire used for securing the upright wires to the cross-bars of 
a cage front, and with struggling in their endeavours to free 
themselves they have injured their knee- or ankle-joints, or 
other portions of their limbs, which have become swollen and 
inflamed in consequence, or pulled a nail off one of their 
claws. When an event of this kind happens, catch the maimed 
bird and place the injured leg in hot water, as hot as you 
can bear your hand in without flinching ; allow it to remain 
immersed for five minutes, afterwards di'y the limb, and apply 
a little compouud tincture of uiyrrh to the affected part with 
a feather. 

Syncope or Fainting.— T his is caused by a diminution or 
complete intenuption of the motion of the heart and of the 
f’uxction of reapiratiou, aecoinpanicd l>y a suspension of the 
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malignant are those known among the medical profession as 
encepholoid or brain-like tumour, melanoid, fungus, hajmatodes 
or bleeding cancer. &c. This disease is better known among 
fanciers as “cancer of the biU.” “yellow gaU,” and “warts on 
the head.” DUcutients, such as iodine and mercury, are occa- 
sionally applied for the removal of these unsightly growths, 
but the “ knife ” or scissors is the only effectual remedy. 
Cut away the substance carefully but effectually, and if it 
bleeds rather freely apply a little burnt alum or a few drops 
of the muriated tinctm-e of iron. Should these remedies prove 
unavailing, cautery must be resorted to, viz., burn the part 
with an iron previously heated to whiteness — a knitting-needle 
would be sumcient in a case of this kind; but I do not 
antieipate tliat it will ever be required, as I have never found 
it necessary, altbougii I have cut off a good many and effected 
a permanent cure in every case. As soon as the bleeding has 
ceased, the part should ue anointed with a little fatty matter 
of any sort, provided it does not contain salt ; a little sper- 
ma<a‘ti ointment is good as anything you could apply, and 
will, in the generality of cases, heal the wound in a short 
space of time. The old-fashioned and well-known cure for 
warts has iu some cases been I’csorted to with success-— I'.e., 
to tie a hair from the human head tightly round the exti-aueous 
growth, or a fine hair taken from the back of a horse or cow 
will do. and in a week or ten days the remedy will be complete, 
and the c.vcro'couce disappear, but success can only be expected 
in cases of adipose tumours. 

Typhus Fever. — Some twenty-five years ago, when I pro- 
po\mded tlie theory that birds suffered from fevers, such as 
typhus, and kindred diseases, matiy fanciers. I believe, thought 
that I had discovered a “ mare's nest.” but since then careful 
study and observation on my part, and that of several fanciers 
belonging to the medical profession, have pi-ovod beyond all 
reasonable doubt that birds as well as human beings are sub- 
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feathers for the adiilt plumage. At this period of a bird’s 
life there is a great demand on the sernm of the blood, and 
if there is not sufficient health and vigour to replenish this 
loss fre*‘‘ly, stagnation or blood-ferment follows, which is 
supposed to create a bacillus, considered by medical men to 
be the origin of these disorders. There is a difficulty of 
getting rid of the excretory matter, and it lodges in the 
region of the vent, which is readily disoernable on examination. 
This being the first symptom, the application of a purgative 
is at once necessary to get the bowels fully relieved: a 
small quantity of the carbonate and sulphate of magnesia, 
and two or three senna leaves, should be put in the drinking 
water, allowed to remain for two Jays, and renewed if 
necessary, until the excrement is natui*al in appoanince and 
quantity. Some tonic medicine in the shape of gentian or 
camoniih- shonld also be added to the drinking water. 

As soon as tlie malady is discovered, all birds not 
apparently alY.-ctod with this complaint should be removed 
without delay from among the .aifeeted birds, and placed in 
fresh cages, whleh have been previously disinfected by the 
fip|.U<ation of a sulution of carbolic acid (.loz. of carbolic 
acid to each pint of hot water) freely used over the whole 
of the outside, and well saturated witli Condy’s Fluid on the 
inside. Tlie birds should be removed, not only from the pre- 
mises where the disease exists, but out of the town or village 
a few miles distant, and the room in which they arc placed 
should be well sju-inkleJ with Condy's Fluid, or have a ves.sel 
placed in the centre of it containing clilonate of lime. The 
birds shonld be ki-pt moderately warm, and be fed with light 
liut nvitritious diet. 7’hey shouhl have given them some mild 
aperient sneh as nn\t:ne.sia uMgr. to each ounce of waterl. and 
an infusion of senna leaves (loz. to a pint of boiling water; 
infuse for tw’o hours and give cold) ad«loJ to their drinking 
water, renewed daily for three or four days, and the room 
should be freely ventilated during the day, but should be free 
from dr.iughts. 
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nvay be added and set fire to and the door closed as speedi y 
as possible. After this operation the door and windows should 
be left wide open for a period of ten or twelve hours to let out 
tlie fumes. k(i.\ then the floor, ceiling, and walls should well 
washed with two or three gallons of hot water m which 11b. of 
soda and 2oz. of blue-stone have been dissolved. If the walls 
are papered they should be entirely stripped bare and again dis- 
infected by use of the wash; after this process leave the 
windows open for a few days, and when the ceiling is again 
white-washed add some Condy’s Fluid to the whiting. A 
temporary abode can be made for the birds by naiHng some 
half-inch wire netting over a few empty biscuit boxes, and 
cutting out a temporary door at the back or side, to be 
hnng with leather hinges, and secured by a metal button, 
the food and water being placed inside to save further 
labour or trouble; or a temporary fly cage can be formed 
i!i the reitess of a room, or bettor still the birds allowed to 
lly about in a .'spavi' empty room, which would be beneficial 
to them in every way. After this has been done the whole of 
the cages should be gone over again, fii-st thoroughly washiim 
in.^ide and out with soft soap, soda, and hot water (ilb. of 
soft soap and Mb. of soda to each gallon of hot water) ; whtm 
dry, coat them inside and out with th*‘ solution of carbolic 
acid, or a strong solution of sulphate of copper (2oz. of sul- 
phate to each gallon of water), allowing them to remain 
exposed to the open air for twelve hours. Nest day they 
should be again washed all over with hot water in which a 
•’^ood handful of common soda has been previously dissolved, 
and lastly rinsed off with pure cold water. This process will 
thoroughly disinfect both the cages and th«“ room. A basin or 
other vessel containing a quantity of cdiloride of lime placed 
in the centre of the room will be found an excellent disinfec- 
tant, and will purify the atmosphere. It will be well to expose 
the cages in the open air for a few days before again using 
them, so that they may get thoroughly sweetened. 

All the birds which survive this crucial ordeal should, 
before being restored to their domiciles, he well washed in 
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camphorated water made into a latl.er w.,l> wlutc 

and finally drenched with pnre warm water, dned 

linen rag or old silk handkerchief, and then allowed o coin. 

p"etely dry themselves before a fire in a cage or suitable box. 

By the early and vigorous adoption of these nicaiis the 
majLity of your birds will be saved, and the disease entire b 
stamped out, but earnest and prompt action is a snic 7 ■ 
non if your efforts are to be crowned with success for this 
appalling malady spreads with terrible rapidity, 
trots a firm footing its ravages are quite astoaiulm^. ■ 

^ew beginner a visitation of typhus is most dispiriting, and 
causes many eager amateurs to relin.iuish their hobl.y. 

' The symptoms to be observed in diagnosing this disease 
are • First, ilie bird sits thick, luid looks dii 1 and heavy and 
“ very listless; it goes searching about the bottom o , e 
, cm as it in quest of something it wants but is unable to 
Tnin it moves in rapid succession, at first between the secd- 
hopper' thregg drawer, the water fountain, and the bottom 
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n ptirn This eruption, which in a clear bird o ten looks 

livid, does nX as a rule, show itself 

or third day. I consider this a hopeful sign, and with 

birds 80 affected soon recover. 

I am thankful to say that I have never experienced 

disease in any form among my own birds, but I wou d lecoiii. 

mend those fanciers who may have the iiiisfortuue to have a 

visitation of this teirible malady among theirs to remove those 

not afi'ected to a separate room by themselves I ’ccp itm 

warm, and feed them upon light nutritious food. T'.oir bowe s 

must be kept open by the use of mild aperients, such . 

magnesia (20gr. of magnesia and six senna leaves o 
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ounce of water), or a few drops of the infusion of senna mixed 
vitb their di-inlcing water; this must be removed once or twice 
a day. and fresh water given them, in which two or three grains 
of James’ Powder must be dissolved, and fifteen to twenty 
drops of laudanum added. Condy's Fluid or cldoride of lime 
should l)c freely sprinkled upon the floor of the room ; the 
cages should be thoroughly cleaned out, and a Httle of the 
Condy’s Fluid, diluted with water, dashed all over the cages 
inside and out. If the weather is mild, let as much fresh 
air into the room dm-ing the day as you possibly can. but 
keep out the night air. Do not open the window if it is 
damp or foggy. After the fever has entirely disappeared, 
the whole of the cages should be washed out; cleanse them 
thoroughly inside and out. using hot water and soap, with a 
little common soda or washing powder. After they are (ky 
wash them out a second time with clean water, to which 
must be added a quantity of carl>olic acid; after this opera- 
tion the cages should be e.vposed in tbe open air for two 
or tliree days, and then rinsed off with pure water. Lastly, 
wliitewash them— if they have wooden backs, bottoms, tops, 
and sides— with quick lime; but before you use it add a 
little spirit of camphor— that is. camphor dissolved in spirit 
nf wine. This process ought to disinfect the cages and destroy 
all contagious matter. The bird room likewise should undergo 
a regular process of cleansing and disinfecting, or your labour 
miiiht be in vain. 

V. 

Vehmin.— See Chap. 11.. on - Brcedin- and Management,” 
]>, 52 t“ Preparing Breeding Cages”), and also under *' Para- 
sites.” 

Voice, Loss of. - See under “Loss of Voice.” 


Wakts. — S'*e und*‘r "Tuuiuurs.” 
Wasting Away. — Sec under " D-'cliue.” 
Wens. — See under "Tumours." 
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Wounds. — From a variety of causes, principally accidents, 
OP from an accumulation of hardened matter being forced from 
the feet of birds instead of being softened by the use of warm 
water, wounds or sores are engendered. The best treatment 
is first to cleanse the sore with a little pure spring water, in 
which a red-hot cinder has been deposited, or, where there is 
inflammation and irritation, with a little fuller’s earth well 
moistened with water. Afterwards apply, once or twice a day 
according to symptoms, a little compound tincture of myrrh, 
with a feather, until the wound is healed, or Friar’s Balsam 
may, in some cases, be used instead of the myrrh, with greater 

advantage. 

I have now, I imagine, enumerated all the principal ills from 
which canaries suffer, and pointed out, as far as my experience 
has enabled me, the best mode of treatment and the best means 
of cure. I hope that those who try them will receive as much 
benefit from the application of many of the ingredients I 
have recommended as I have done myself, in which case 
they will have no cause to regret the efforts they may make 
to relieve their little suffering friends ; but as many of the 
ailments from which they suffer can obviously be prevented, 
I must conclude by calling the attention of fanciers to that 
ever-to-be-remembered adage, “Prevention is better than cure. 
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Moulting. 

MoTiLTmo SEASON.-The monUing seaEon eitenda from Jnly 
to Novembor in cacb year j in exceptional cases where bu-ds 
are permitted to breed so late as the months o£ August and 
September, it may last to the end of December, or longer 
but when it reaches this advanced period it is regarded ^ 
unseasonable, and ought to be avoided if possible. Those birds 
bred in the spring and C!xr\j summer months invariably get the 
best and most satisfactory moult, and appear far more improved 
by tbe change than those that are bred later on. Bu-ds which 
are bred in August and September never appear to shed 
their feathers freely, and the change of plumage tahes place 
(narticulai-ly i£ the weather is bad) almost imperceptibly. 

Some natui-alisU assert that when birds do not cast tbeir 
feathers at the proper time they get a new covering without 
shedding their old feathers ; be this as it may, I have noticed 
that whenever a bird gets a “fresh coat” dm-ing cold weather, 
you rarely sec any loose feathoi*s about tbe cage. 

Critical Time.— The moulting season is always considered 
the most critical period in the life of a bird ; and much depends 
upon the manner in which it gets through this process or 
malady for its future well-being. This is strikingly tbe case 
with young birds, which, as a rule, ai-c much more difficult to 
moult than older birds, for with them it is very similar in its 
effects to what tbe distemper is in young dogs, and it is quite as 
liable to be attended with baneful results. Some young bens 
fail to breed the first season, whilst many of the males are 
incapable of impregnating eggs; these and similar drawbacks 
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Tery frequently result from long and protracted moulting, engem 
dered by cold or by improper diet or neglect, for the greatest 
care and attention are necessary at this time. 

Age at which Moolt Commences.— Tonng birds usually 
bof^in to moult between the age of eight and ten weeks; thos-- 
that are batched and reared at the commencement of the season 
are generally a week or two longer in beginning tliau those 
birds that are “ hackly bred.” Tiiere is a very marked difference 
in birds for moulting ; some sbed their feathers with great 
freedom, wliilst others have great difficulty in doing so. 
MucIj, doubtless, depends upon the health and constitution 
of the subject. A strong, healthy, robust bird always gets 
over the moult much more easily than a puny, badly-reared 
one-indeed, the change that takes place in the system at 
this time terminates the existence of a great many such bads. 

Food During Moult.— Birds ought to be fed liberally 
during the time they are moulting, and until they are quite 
‘•fine” in feather; a few dainties may be given them occasion- 
ally. but sparingly, such as egg and bread, maw seed millet 
Bced. linseed, groate. &c.. but Uttle or no hemp seed the last- 

named seed being very injurious to canaries, particularly when 

given in unmeasured quantities. A little beef suet and a small 
piece of an apple may be placed between the wires of their cages 
ioT them to peck at now and again ; and as they approach the 
period of a full moult, I would recommend boiled carrots to be 
given them fresh, twice or thrice a week, for several weeks in 
Bucccssion, as it tightens the feathers, and puts a fine gloss upon 
them. The carrots should be cut in thin sUccs, and placed 
between the wires of the cages also. It is not advisable to give 
canaries green food at this time; a fresh lettuce leaf or a 
small quantity of ripe groundsel given judiciously will do tliem 
no harm ; but avoid giving them too much chickweed, par- 
ticularly if it is not ripe, as it is apt to give them diarrhaia. 

Symptoms and First Treatment.— When a bird is about 
to be"in to moult it becomes drowsy and listless, and fre- 
quently goes bunting about the bottom of the cage and in the 

seed hopper, apparently in search of something which it is 
* * •• o 
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unable to find. These are nmnUtatable symptoms, and when 
observed a change of diet should be given-such as a little 
luaw seed and a few groats, with an equal quantity of linseed 
and niger seed mixed together, or a few stalks of 
■weU known in Scotland by the appellation of “ i-ats tails 
will be found very serviceable at this time. In the coui-se of 
a few days after you obseiwe these signs, if the bird is^ in 
vigorous health, several loose feathers may be found lying 
here and there in and about the vicinity of its cage, and in 
a few days more you will observe two narrow stripes of 
feathers, much deeper in hue and more brilliant in coloi^ 
than its former covering, on each side of its breast; this is 
a good omen, and the more rapidly these expand and spread, 
and the more vivid the colom* becomes, the better, for it is 
all the more in favour of the bird getting speedily over it. 
Let the birds have as much fresh air as you can at this 
time, and be sine to keep their cages clean and supply them 
liberally with sand and fine gi-avel, which assists them to 
digest their food; but. above all things, be sure to keep them 
quite free from draughts of cold air, as nothing is so detri- 
mental to them as cold, for it not only checks, but in some 
instances it has been known to stop, the process entirely, and 
thereby caused the death of the birds. Never open the window 
of the bird room on a cold, bleak day, especially when the wind 
is from the east or north, or during damp and foggy weather; 
neither must yon give them water to bathe in, except when 
the weather is hot and dry, and then not too frequenUy. A 
bath is very serviceable in promoting the growth of the 
feathers, but judgment is necessary to regulate its use. 

A little uiaguesia should be given when the first symptoms 
of moult are obsen'ed. say, ten or fifteen gi-ains to a small 
wincglassful of water; this should be given as ordinary drink- 
in'' wati*:-. An old rusty nail, too, acts as a powerful tonic: 
this should be kept constantly in the drinking trough. A 
senna leaf or two may be used in preference to the mag- 
nesia— when thought desirable. A few shreds of meadow 
saffron placed in the drinking water at this time will likewise 
be found serviceable. I have found the following of great 
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eeryice during the proccse of the moult: Dissolve 
rtTpsom salts in a\uart of warm water, and when co d add 

two ounces of whiskey or brandy and two ^ 

lemon or lime juice, shake weU up and g.ve ^ 

third day in place of the ordinary dr.nkmg water. A p.nch 
milk of sulphur added to the bath is also useful. 

Protection from DRiCOHTS.-Sudden changes from heat 
* irl nr cold to heat will bo foimd a good method for 
‘"a t birdfto berin to moult, when they fail to do so 
"ly at the proper season: but to change a bird that is 

t = = Hr 

flannel whilst others have panes of glass fitted to slide 

?.ont of them, with the intention of keeping them clean quiet. 

fiontof J of those conti-ivances 

ryseTfT; eapericnce lias taught me that all birds so nimdted 

Byetems before named. 

Tnptue'ice of Light.— other fanciers, again, moult their 
W iR in dark rooms, gradnally accustoming them to this 
1 nntU they ar^ ^Ic to find their food and water m 

S darkness. This plan is believed to intensify and preserve 
^ .olniir of the birds, but I think it is frequently overdone. 

I 'nm fuUy aware that the direct rays of 

the colour" of birds when they are exposed to it; but 1 the 

bird room has a north or on” 

fpar of such an occurrence tnking place, lor 

get a reflected light, which would do the birds no barm. My 
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own bird room loolis due north-east, and directly opposite to 
it is a large building used as a chapel. This shuts oil a 
great deal of light, and acts as a protection against the cold 
T^inds, consequently I have rarely been necessitated to cover 
my birds, either -whilst moulting or aftei-wards; and I have 
exhibited both Cinnamon and Norwich Fancy canaries, 
moulted in open cages, at several of our best shows, and 
some of them were never once beaten. I merely mention this 
fact to show that I am not endeavouring to propound a 
theoiy that is impracticable. I may likewise mention that 
for depth, richness, and purity of colour, they were unsur- 
passed; and yet these birds were never covered, excepting 
when the room was being swept or the cages cleaned out. 

Forcing a Moult. — It is a diflBcult matter to get some 
birds to moult at all, particularly those that are out of health 
or permitted to breed to an advanced period of the year. If 
a bird fails to moult in any year, it will assuredly die in the 
following spring or sooner. If an old bird shows no signs 
of moulting before the end of September (which is beyond 
the proper season) place it in a small box cage, and after it 
is quite familiar with the arrangement, and knows where to 
find both food and water, commence to cover it gradually until 
it can feed in total dju-kness ; then place the cage in a very 
warm part of a room where a fire is kept huraing almost 
constiintly. If there should happen to be a closet by the side 
of the chimney, and a sufficiency of air can get to it, place 
it tlicre, as it will require great artificial heat to produce the 
de.^ired symptoms. Being condemned to utter darkness will 
most likely cause the bird to fret, and this sometimes effects 
the change sought for. Before confining the bird it will be 
as well to give it a little magnesia in its drinking water, or 
a senna loaf or two, us a slight aperient is requisite. Keep 
the bird closely covered until it begins to cast its feathers 
freely, wlien it may be gradually uncovered and removed to a 
cooler place, but not into a room without fire, until the return 
of genial weather in the following spring. If this method 
fails to bring the bird into the moult, then it must be 
removed to an opposite temperature, which in nine coses out 
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of ten ^iU produce the effect desired. It .s considered a 
commendable practice to put a smaU quantity of soot in he 
drinking water to eneourage a free moult I have idto found 
the following mixture of gieat sciwicc ; Viuum colchicu .) 

“to^asp'^uro’f ius’to every fluid ounce of water in place of 

the ordinary drinking water. , . 

MouLTitto BOX FOR Lokdox Faxct.-I am convinced t ,n 
much depends upon the health of a bird for reaping the full 
1 tint arc to be derived from nioviltiug. both 111 

“a^nd fea'ther. and I cannot help thinking that too uiuoli 
close covering is had tor birds and penucious in its co .se- 
aueLes A toe muslin or thin calico cover, that will adm. 
the air freely, can in no way prove injurious to them, .ind 
may he found useful in helping to keep them clean. In 
moulting London Fancy canaries, it is the 

hat fo ds baek^ a framed glass slide is made to cover the 
fr^t and after the birds arc placed in the cages these slides 

r^rt^wayoverattos.m.clo.dupunto^ 

intended for exhibition should ho kept quiet, and “> '•‘f f 

f decided aversion to “ box moulting.” and entertain the idea 
that a bird of this kind can be moulted quite as well am 

‘sahs : 
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frightening the birds. The reason that so much care and 
attention are required in moulting London Fancy canaries is 
this ; if they happen to get excited and dash about the cage, 
they are very liable to knock some of their wing or tail 
feathers out, and these would be reproduced clear, and pro- 
bably spoil the chance of obtaining a prize at a show. 

I have moulted show Lizai'ds in the manner I have described, 
and nothing could have been invented to moult them more to 
my entire satisfaction; and, next to London Fancies, there 
is probably no variety that requires so much care bestowed 
upon them as Lizard canaries, for if they beat out any of their 
tail or wing feathers, they become “ mooned ” at the ends when 
reproduced, and this detracts from their merits. 

Moulting in Numbers. — Those fanciers who breed canaries 
on an extensive scale are frequently obliged to draft off their 
birds in batches of twonfy, thirty, forty, or fifty together, and 
place them in large cages, or in an aviary or room to moult* 
It is not a desirable example to imitate; but where such an 
arrangement is unavoidable I should certainly prefer a room 
or aviary to cages for this p«i*pose, for nothing is more injurious 
to the health of birds at this critical season than overcrowding; 
and, unless they are strong and healthy, they arc almost certain 
to succumb, if kept in large numbera in too limited a space. 
Besides, many birds arc of a quaiTclsome and mischievous dis- 
position, and appear to delight in plucking the others. More 
particularly is this the case with cock canaries, and if they 
should happen to take a dislike to one of their number, 
which I have known tlioin to do, they chase and peck the unfor- 
tunate wretch most unmercifully ; and if it is not speedily 
rtunoved they will probably torment it until they kill it. The 
only moans of preventing ihcse untoward occuiTences, when 
circumstances will not admit of any other alternative, is to 
keep thetn in closely covered cages, almost in tot;d darkness; 
and this is what I object to, for I cannot be persuaded that 
birds can continue in health very long \mder this treatment, as 
it is certain to affect both their bodies and spirits prejudicially. 
Where a number of birds arc kept together in one cage, and 
it is observed that one of them is bleeding at the top of the 
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pinion or Bhoulder blade, or elsewhere, remove it at once, for 
every bird in the cage will have a peck at the injared part 
whenever an opportunity is aiforded of doing so. It is an 
objectionable practice to place goldfinch and canary mules 
along with canaries in the same cage, for they are naturally 
mischievous and meddlesome, and are sure to pluck and harass 


the canaries. 

Moulting Show Birds.— I n the case of show birds of any 
variety, it is always best to moult them, and keep thorn during 
the show season in cages by themselves ; and in the case of 
London Fancy and Crested Norwich canaries it is absolutely 
necessary to do so. Two birds, such as clear Norwich Fancy. 
Scotch Fancy. Yorkshire Fancy (clears), or Cinnamons may be 
moulted together in the same cage, although they are of that 
class known as show birds, provided always that they agree, and 
that the cage or compartment is sufficiently large^ to admit of 
this being done — the space should not be less than sixteen inches 
in height and width, and seven or eight inches in depth from 
back to front. When birds are not intended for exhibition it 
is not necessary to be so particular with them. If a show bird 
is being moulted or kept in an open cage, and is observed to 
put its Lead frequently through the wires or “water hole”- 
i.e., the aperture made to allow it to get readily at its drinking 
water — something must be done to break It of this bad habit, 01 
it will in all probability chafe the feathers at the back of its 
head or on its breast, which would iu all likelihood be the means 
of preventing it gaining a prize, for it would have the appear- 
ance of having been intentionally plucked. A piece of cardboard 
fastened to either side of iU cage will generally put a et<q> to 
this practice; if not, a light covering placed over the cage will 
Lave the desired effect. 

Six or eight birds, or more, may be kept in one cage to moult, 
provided it is sufficiently roomy and othenvise suitable ; but 
it is not a commendable method to pursue, and when resorted 
to, it will be well to keep the males and females seiiarate— that 
is to say, eo many cocks together in one cage, and so many hens 
in another, as they will be found to agree much better in this 
way; for when they are kept all together attachments not 




unfrequcntly spring up between different birds, and this often 
leads to jealousy and discontentment on tbe part of otbcrsj 
and bickerings and strife are engendered, and other ill conse- 
quences ensue, wliicb it is best to obviate wlien possible. 

Inflitence of Food on Colooe.— Cayenne Moulting.— 
It is now an acknowledged fact that tbe colour of birds can be 
greatly influenced by tbe food given them whilst they are 
passing tbrongb tbe moult; and in order to reap tbe full 
benefit that is to be derived from this treatment, it is neces- 
sary to administer tbe stimulants required to produce this 
change when tbe birds reach tbe age of seven or eight weeks, 
and it should be continued until they are four or five months 
old. Formerly marigold flowers, beetroot, carrot, cochineal, 
saffron, madder (for Cinnamon canaries), annato, and other 
compounds were bad recourse to for this object, but these 
ingredients have been entirely superseded by tbe use of cayenne 
pepper, and this is given to them in the manner following: To 
one hard-boiled egg. add two small biscuits (wine or luncheon), 
and two large toaspoonfuls of tbe condiment. Tbe egg should be 
chopped fine, and tbe biscuits grated ; a good-sized teaspoonful 
of this mixture may be given to each bird daily. Nearly all 
birds refuse to eat it at first ; but if you remove all other food 
from them for a day or two they will ultimately do so, and when 
once they got accustomed to it, they devour it most voraciously, 
and appear to like it very much. Whilst they are under this 
regimen they should have constant access to canary seed, but no 
rape, and a little mustard seed and maw seed should be given 
them once or twice a week, as a change of diet, to keep them in 


health. Prior to the discovery of the cayenne process, it was 
proved bcyoTid doubt that mustard seed improved tbe depth and 
increased the intensity of colour in canaries. The credit of 
discovering the cayenne feeding is, I believe, due to a weaver 
residing at Sutton Asbfiold, near Nottingham, although it has 
been claimed by other people. Being a recent invention, it is 
difficult to say what effect it may have on the constitution of 
birds, but I am afraid not a very salutary one. Capsicum 
annuum, or, as it is commonly called, cockspur pepper, is on 
annual plant, a native of South America, and cultivated in large 
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quantities in our West India islands, and often in our own 
gardens. Tho pods arc long, pointed, and pendulous; first 
green in colour, and when ripe bright orange red. The cayenne 
pepper sold in shops is an indiscriminate mixture of the pjwder 
of the dried pods of several species of capsicum ; but that which 
is the hottest of aU, and consequently considered the best, is^ the 
variety known as Capsicum frnlcsccns, or bird pepper. hen 
osed immoderately it is supposed to occasion visceral obstruc- 
tion, especially of the liver. Great care should be exercised in 
its use, for it is sometimes adulterated with tho red oxide of 
lead, wliich is a powerful poison. I am disposed to think that 
it has a detrimental effect on the voices of birds, and cannot 
therefore recommend the use of it to the canary-fancier with 
any degree of confidence. . , 

I mry mention here tl.at a number of func.ers g.ve tbeir 
Birds saffron cake, with tbs twofold motive, first to promote be 
process of the moult, and secondly to improve the colour of the 
feathers, though I have Uttle faith in some of these nostrums. 

I have found, however, that a few shreds of meadow s.iffron 
immersed in the drinking water is beneficial to a bird whilst 
moulting, hut it should bo used eantioiisly, as its action vanes 
very much according to the season of the year it is 
Colohicnm combines an anodyne effect with a drastic opcnition 
as an emetic, purgative, or diuretic, and has in some mstances 

been known to produce fatal effects. 

TUE INFI-UENCE OF VARIOUS iNOnEDIENIS ON THE CoI.OUIl 
OF Canaries and their HYRRins.-Smee the first edition 
of the •• Canary Book ” appeared, long and rapid strides Inive 
been made in the field of experience with regard to the effect 
of cayenne pepper and other ingredients administered to 
canaries and their hybrids during the process of the moult, and 
much correspondence has taken place in various journals mte- 
rested in ornithological subjects on the indiscriminate use of 
cayenne pepper and its effect on the constitution of birds. 

Men of experience in the world of science have entered into 
the controversy, and those in the best position to know surgeons 
and veterinary surgeons, who have dissected various speo.n.ene 
which had paruken of this condiment, and were submitted 
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tpO tliem for their opinion as to the cauBe of death— appear 
to he agreed that it is decidedly detrimental and injurious to 
the health of birds, and calculated very materially to shorten 
their existence, more especially \vhen given in excess. I do not 
think that a moderate use of it is so injurious as some people 
suppose, but unfortunately, there are some men so constituted 
by nature that speculation seems to be the charm, and, I might 
say, the very essence of their existence; without it such men 
would in all probability languish and die. Men of this pecubar 
temperament who, in addition, possess a considerable measure 
of ambition as well, are apt at times to do very outrageous and 
unaccountable things, and their actions betoken them to be, 
^ell — I will put it mildly, and say very indiscreet, and tbeir 
indiscretion leads them to adopt plans and methods that wise 
men would shudder to think about. The only question is, what 
will these men not do to carry out their ambitious designs? 
Such men arc to be found in the bird fancy, and such men 
it is that overdo everything they take in band, by carrying tbeir 
sebemes and ideas to excess. 

From two tcaspoonfuls of cayenne pepper to an ordinary 
hen's egg, and nn equal quantity of biscuit — quite enough in 
all conscience to feed little delicate birds upon— these men have 
ventured, and have given their birds as much as six and eight 
teaspoonfuls of the most powerful pepper procurable to tlie 
quantity of egg and biscuit mentioned, in order, if possible, 
to outvie tbeir brother fanciers in obtaining high colour in tbeir 
show specimens, and some, not content with this piece of gross 
cruelty, have actually removed all other food from within tlo ir 
reach, and have left the miserable little wretches no chojee 
between eating it or dying of stai-vntiou. I have often wished 
the Humane Society could interfere and punish such unfeeling 
and heartless beings, and also for the inh\»man method now 
adopted of pulling out the whole of the flight and tail feathers 
of young birds, when placed in the moulting cage, in order 
that these feathers, which ai‘e never shed by birds at their 
firat moult, may also become steeped in the unnatural 
colour supplied t'» them through the circulation of the blood. 
Others 1 have known who have gone entirely beyond the 
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cayenne in its normal condition, and Lave had the oil extracted 
from the pepper, which is believed to be the active colour- 
ing principle, so that they might give it in the highest and 
most concentrated form; and how many birds have perished 
through these acts of rashness and folly no living person can 
tell. Cayenne given in such unmeasured quantities must of 
necessity be attended by the most baneful results, and those 
people who have the temerity to purchase such highly fed 
specimens are sure to suffer for their foolhardiness. The depth 
of colour in a Norwich canary is not always a guarantee of 
high breeding, as many circumstances are necessary to bring 
about a successful issue. Three birds chosen from the same 
parenta, and treated alike, will often vary as much as three 
birds chosen promiscuously out of a large quantity of mixed 
birds, so much depends on the constitution of the bird to stand 
this untoward treatment, and the palest coloured specimen 
selected wUl frequently turn out the richest coloured bird at 
the finish. Sib bred birds wiU show the effect of the food 
sooner than those not bred akin, but few of them can stand the 

treatment. 

The method adopted by the most successful exhibitors, who 
moult large quantities of birds for show, is to have a moulting 
bouse built expressly for the purpose; some arc built of brick 
and slated, and others of wood only. When built of the latter 
material, a double wall or partition is used, these being about 
three inches apart and filled with sawdust. In any case, the 
foundation should be a dry one, and the bouse should have at 
least one step up to it; and. if built of wood, the roof, as well as 
being double boarded and lined with sawdust, should be covered 
with roofing felt to keep out the wet. A ventilator should be 
placed in the centre of the roof, one that revolves with the 
wind is best. The only light should be obtained from one or 
two fixed sky-liglitB, and a closing shutter should be made to 
Gt over each inside, to be so constructed that the shutters will 
elide backward and forward, so that, whenever Sol appears 
in the brightness of his effulgence, his golden and gladdening 
rays may be shut off. and the poor UtUe prisoners enveloped in 
utter darkness, as light in any form has the effect of lessening 
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the colour of the plumage of the birds, however deep and 
intensely brilliant that may be, and each cage from floor to 
ceiling must be covered with calico, or other material of a like 
nature. The birds must not be put into total dai’kness when 
they are first placed in the moulting house ; this must be done 
gradually during the first fortnight. It is also necessary to 
have the house heated with hot-water pipes — a double layer of 
pipes is best. My o^vn experience can testify to the fact that 
artificial heat and an equilibrium of temperament of, say, from 
iiOdeg. to GOdeg., are of the greatest possible advantage to those 
who wish to moult birds for the show bench, and more par- 
ticularly when very deep colour or good, well-developed crests 
are required. Those who have no such appliances stand at a 
great disadvantage against those who use them. The more 
rapidly a bird moults the better it will appear. 

Egg as a medium for the pepper food is not now considered 
the best vehicle for administering it, and various preparations 
of fiiriuacoous foods are used instead. The great object is 
to keep tbe birds plump and healthy during this trying ordeal, 
as without those conditions the birds are not likely to make 
BJiocessful competitors. Ground rice, arrow’root, fine oatmeal, 
ground linseed, and powdered loaf sugar, with port wine and 
sherry, are among the principal ingredients now used. 

The following foraiula is a favourite mixture ; it has been 
used by some of the most prominent exbibitora of the present 
day with considerable success, and a high price was paid for tbe 
recipe not many years ago: R. — 2dr. of meadow saffron, boiled in 
8oz. of water and sti'aincd; Goz. of port wine and 4oz. of Maras- 
chino w’ino; hon«*y, 2oz. ; powdered loaf sugar, loz. Mix well. 
Add a tcaspo'''nful of this mixture to the egg and pepper food 
throe times a week. 

The latest introduction in cayenne is that which is now 
known among bird fanciers as “ cold popper ” or “ tasteless 
IM'ppcr,” in place of tbe pungent sort. 

Cayenne pepper can be robbed of its pungent qualities by 
triturating it with oil ; whether the so-called tasteless pepper is 
procured by this method, or whether it is simply a compoimd 
partaking largely of other ingredients containing the desired 
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colouring matter, I am unable to say ; but, from my own experi- 
ments, I am thoroughly conrinced that birds can be produced 
aa high in colour as those fed on the very choicest cayenne 
without a particle of pepper being used ; and if I had been as 
reckless in the use of some of the articles I have experimented 
with, as some of my confreres have been in the ad libitum use 
of cayenne, it is more than probable that I should have produced 
specimens quite as rich in colour as any yet exhibited; bull am 
gifted with a considerable amount of caution, and, I trust, of 
common bumanity Ukewise, and I must, therefore, feel my way 
gradually. I am quite satisfied with the result of iiiy experi- 
ments BO far, and have ohtained some beautifully-coloured 
specimens. For the benefit of those who desire to experiment 
for themselves, I append a list of the articles which I have used 
for obtaining colour; they must only be used during the moult- 


iug Bcason: 

Alkanefc root, beetroot, carnation clove, catechu, cardamom 
(lesser), cochineal, cinchona bark, dragon’s blood, infusion of 
red rose leaves, gum kino, madder, meadow saffron, Parish s 
syrup, logwood, port wine, sherry wine, and Maraschino wine. 
I likewise in some cases use some of the mild alkalies to 
deepen the colours. These hints will enable fjmeiers to experi, 
ment on a somewhat extensive scale, and their ingenuity may 
lead some of them to extend this field of operation even beyond 
my own, and I confidently hope and heUeve that, in a short 
time, a compound will be discovered that will entirely supers. de 
the use of cayenne, without in any way injuring or prejudicially 
affecting the health and constitution of birds. Vegetable and 
alkaline products I find the best. I am not sure whether 
canaries cannot be obtained of colours never before seen. My 
experiments have not yet been extended in that direction, my 
sole object up to the present time being to obtain the colour 
BO much sought after, i.e., deep orange, bordering on red, and 
orange lemon, without having recourse to cayenne, which is 
beyond all doubt pernicious in its consequences. It affects the 
larynx ; consequently, it acts as a deterrent to the vocal organs 
of birds fed with it. It enlarges the liver, and has a very 
prejudicial effect on birds intended for breeding. It is inju- 
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nous to liealtb, and, consequently, very materially shortens the 
lives of birds fed with it. Accum, writing on cayenne pepper, 

says : 

“It is sometimes adulterated with red lead to prevent its 
becoming bleached on exposure to light. This fraud may 
readUy be detected by shaking up part of it in a stoppered vial 
conUining water impregnated with sulphuretted hydrogen gas. 
which will cause it speedily to assume a dark, muddy, black 
colour, or the vegetable matter of the pepper may be destroyed 
by throwing a mixture of one part of the suspected pepper ana 
three of nitrate of potash (or two of chlorate of potash) into 
a red hot crucible, in small quantities at a tune. The mass 
left behind may then be digested in weak nitric acid, and the 
solution assayed for lead by water impregnated with sulphu- 
retted hydrogen. If the suspected cayenne pepper is shaken 
up in a bottle of clear water, the rapidity with which the red 
lead sinks to the bottom will give an approximate test of the 
presence of the poison.” 

Braude, M'Culloch, Mitchell, Normandy, and others all agree 
as to the frequent use of red lead, and the last-named chemist 
mentions finely powdered brick dust as an ingredient used to 
retain n bright colour, as also red ochre, Venetian red and 
cinnabar, vermilion, or sulpburot of mercury. 

Tbe result of tbe Aancct’s analysis of cayenne pepper was 
that out of twenty-nine samples submitted to examination, 
twenty-five were adulterated, and only four were genuine. 
Twenty-two contained mineral colouring matter ; thirteen 
red lead, often in large quantities ; seven Venetian red, red 
ochre, and brick dust; one sample cinnabar, vermDion, or 
sulpburet of mercury; six ground rice, coloured with red 
lead or ferruginous earth ; and two rice only, coloured with 
rod lead. 

As red load and vermiliim, or snlphuret of mercury, are 
powerful poisons, fanciers who give this commodity to their 
birds in unmeasured quantities little know the risk they are 
running, and to what dangers their valuable show birds are 
exposed. 

After birds have finished moulting they ought not to have 
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any more of the cayenne food, or other food for giving colour 
supplied to them, as it only affects them during the period of 
shedding their feathers. Those which have been kept covered 
should also be brought back to the light of day by degrees, 
and not suddenly, as the change might damage their eyes. 
The best cayenne to use is Aveper, or sweet pepper. 

Red-fed and Yellow-fed Canaries— Altekation in 
Classification. — At a special meeting held at the Crystal 
Palace Show in 1890, at which many of the most prominent 
breeders and fanciers of canaries were present, it was 
unanimously resolved to abolish the classes known as 
“Cayenne-fed” and “ Non-cayenne-fed,” and substitute for 
these "Red-fed” and “Yellow-fed” classes, as it is well known 
that most of the winning specimens shown in the so-called 
“Non-cayenne-fed” classes were really cayenne-fed, but so 
sparely as in many cases to defy detection; hence it was 
thought that by doing away with the old titles, which pre- 
vented conscientious fanciers from entering, and substituting 
the new titles, it would leave it open to fanciers generally 
to use such condiments or colouring matter as best suited 
them to obtain the colour they really desired. Now the 
great difficulty to be overcome is to fix a standard of colour 
for birds to be shown in the “Yellow-fed” classes, as 
a great many birds were shown last year that were bordering 
on the orange, which is neither red nor yellow, but a happy 

blending of the two. 

It would be well if the conference were to have another meet- 
in" and decide upon a shade of colour which could be fairly 
claimed as yellow— either a bright chrome-yellow, a gamboge- 
yellow. a King’s-yellow, a yellow-lake, a yeUow-ochre. or a 
Naples-yellow. The first-named, being the richest and 
brightest, would doubtless find a majority of fanciers in its 
favour. If this question were settled, then a freshly-painted 
piece of wood or cardboard of the proper colour should be 
placed at the head of each class at every show, for the 
guidance of the judges and the public. I consider this the 
only satisfactory method to ndopt to prevent disputes. Lven 
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with these precaTitions occasional disputes may arise, for 
every one is not possessed o£ discrimination in shades of 
colour, but, under ordinary circumstances, such an arrange- 
ment ought to prove satisfactory. The following formula 
will be found valuable in producing the colours required: 

Jied-/ed.— Formula 1: Linseed oil, 1 pint; dragon’s blood 
(finely powdered), loz. Simmer together on a slow fire for 
half-an-hour. One teaspoonful of the compound should be 
added to half of a hard-boiled egg and an eqnal quantity of 
crushed biscuit or breadcrumbs, and, lastly, a dessert-spoon- 
ful of moist sugar added. Incorporate the whole thoroughly ; 
this quantity would serve three birds for one day’s supply; 
it should be given fresh. 

Formula 2 : Take of red sandal-wood (finely powdered), loz. ; 
the best rod Natal pepper (fresh), 2oz. ; loaf sugar (powdered). 
2oz.; sweet or tasteless pepper, 3oz.; add 3* teaspoonfuls of 
this mixture to the yolks of two hard-boiled eggs and a 
table-spoonful of finely-powdered biscuit, and moisten tho 
whole by adding 30 to 40 drops of the following solution: 
Put Idr. of hay saffron into 2oz. of rnm or brandy, let it 
digest for six days, then strain through a piece of fine muslin. 
During this feed let your birds have red mai-igolds and the 
tlowers of nasturtiums to eat ad libitum. This is a first-class 
colour-feed for the highest colour obtainable. 

Formula 3 : Red Natal pepper, 4oz. ; tasteless pepper. 4oz. ; 
red sandal-wood (finely powdered), 2oz.; powdered cochineal 
(tho black bug), loz.; moist sugar, 8oz. A teaspoonful to be 
added to each egg and moistened with a stoong solution of 
saffron made as mentioned in last formula. 

yri/oic-/t'ci.— Formula 1: Nepaul pepper, 2oz. ; turmeric, 
3oz. Add 1 tcaspoonful of this mixture to each hard-boiled 
egg, and an equal quantity of powdered biscuit or bread- 
crumbs. Put 2dr. of saffron in a bottle with 4o2. of sherry 
. wine ; let it digest for seven days, strain through muslin, and 
add a teaspoonful of this to every two eggs given. Let the 
birds have a mixture of canary- and mustard-seed in equal 
proportions and a supply of yellow marigold flowers. 
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Formtila 2 : Annato (air dried and crushed), 2oz. ; turmeric, 
2oz. ; salad-oil, 4oz. Triturate and keep in a warm place for 
three or four days ; add 2 teaspoonfuls of this to each hard- 
boiled egg and biscuit powder (equal quantity) and a tea- 
spoonful of good bro^vn sugar or honey. Mix into a paste 
not too stiff. Give marigold flowers freely and canary- and 

mustard-seed in equal quantities. 

Formula 3: Nepuul pepper, mustard, turmeric, and ground 
ginger, each 2oz. ; moist sugar, 8oz. Take 2dr. of hay or 
meadow saffron, and add to it -loz. of good sherry wine; 
digest for seven days, and strain. To one egg and two small 
biscuits crushed to powder, add a teaspoonful of each of the 
above compounds; this will be sufficient for three birds. 
Prepare it fresh every morning, and let the birds have a 
constant supply of canary- and mustard-seed, mixed in equal 
proportions. This is said to be a very satisfactory receipt 
for producing a good bright yellow colour. Give marigold 
flowers od libitum. 

Damp Rooms. — Whatever you do, be sure that you do not 
put birds in a damp room to moult, nor in a room wliere gas is 
constantly used, for it is more hurtful than most people suppose 
and has, I doubt not, been the means of destroying thousands 
of birds. It sets them into the moult at unseasonable times of 
the year, and occasionally causes loss of voice. It matters 
not how healthy or robust a bird may be, it cannot thrive in 
a vitiated or frequently overheated atmosphere. 

PkeseuviNO Coloue. — It is a difficult matter to preserve 
the colour of show-birds throughout an entire season, especially 
when they are exhibited frequently, for the action of the light 
destroys the colour. The best plan to adopt where it is con, 
venient to do so is to put two or three panes of ruby-coloured 
glass in the bird-room window, and shut off all the other 
approaches of light. This can be done by coating over the 
remaining squares with a mixture of thick glue size and lamp- 
black, or a board or shutter could be used ; either would do. 
The ruby glass neutralises the chemical action of the light, and 
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consequently preserves the colour o£ 

all means let them have a plentiful supply of fresh air. I 
said by some old experienced exhibitors that it is 
to keep a bird “ up ” in colour for a whole season; and that it 
is necessary for any one to have three or four prize bmds to 
accomplish anything approaching a feat as a successful exlu- 
bitor ; but I can assure those who feel disposed to try this p an 
that they will be well satisBed with the re8\ilt.^ 

Crested Birds sometimes have a difficulty in throwing o , 
their head gear when moulting ; when this is found to be the 
case, remove the feathers by hand. Bo it as gently as you can, 
a few at a time, day by day. until all are withdi-awn ; tW <^me 
off very easily at this time, and do not cause pain to the birds. 
It is very dcsii-able that the moulting of the crest should not 
be protracted, or it will appear stunted in lU growth. 

If a show-bird has the misfortune to damage a tail- or wing- 
featber. it should be withdraivn as soon as the mUhap is dis- 

“cayenne feeding and artlBoial heat-say about 60deg. Fahr 
-espeeially the latter, are great factors in developing and 
increasing the size of the crest in Crested Norwich and Lan- 

cashire Coppy Canaries. i. r j 

Burin- the process of the moiUt it is necessary to feed 

liboi-ally? and more particularly those birds which appear out 

of sorts, or those that have been bred with for sevei-al 

months. The process of moulting patly reduces the 

strength, and frequently impairs the vitality of birds; so 

that strengthening and invigorating food, and a plentiful 

supply of pure air. free from draughts, are of considerable 

importance at this period. Hard-boiled eggs mixed with bread 

or biscuit, a few groats, a little bemp-sced, inga-secd. maw-seed, 

and rmsecd, together with a hit of sweet apple or a moderate 

quantity of fresh green food, often will tempt them to eat 

and uphold their strength. Where a large quantity of birds 

are kept for stock purposes, one or other of the compounds 

may be used with advantage and at small expense. A bath 

during warm dry days wiU be found of much service. 
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Miscellaneous. 

Diary. — Tbose bird fanciers who intend to breed birds for 
exhibition or proBt should keep a diary or record of their pro- 
ceedings and success during cacn breeding season, and also a 
"Stud Book,” to enable them to trace without difliculty the 
pedigrees and performances of those birds which comprise 

their studs. 

The diary ought to be begun at the commencement of the 
breeding season, aud continued to the end of the year, or longer 
if desirable— at all events until all the young birds are over the 
moult and the surplus stock disposed of; every event should be 
chronicled therein, such, for example, as the full particular^ of 
the birds you breed from, the dates of pairing, laying, setting, 
hatching, See. A few minutes should bo devoted to this 
important duty every day, say, immediately after breakfast, 
if convenient, if not, at some more suitable time of day; but 
do not procrastinate, neither must an entry be omitted, as 
this would greatly mar the value of the jounial. Each bird 
ought to have a distinguishing name or number, so that the 
produce of each individual pair of birds could be easily traced 
from one generation to another, and their blood-relation- 
ship established clearly beyond doubt. The diary should be 
about 1-lin. by lOin., moderately thick, and either plain or ruled 
with horizontal lines only. An entire leaf should be appro- 
priated to the use of each pair of birds for the season. Every 
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occurrence ebould he fuUy recorded in tliis book, and if properly 
and carefully kept it will prove botb valuable and interesting 
for future reference. The one kept by myself is arranged as in 
the following page. 

When a bird dies or is sold, tbe fact should be duly recorded 
in the column headed “ Remarks.” If a bird dies during the 
breeding season, and the survivor of the pair is mated with 
another partner, it will be advisable to make a new entry in the 
diary, as if it were a distinct pair of birds. It will be found a 
Romewhat tedious occupation to keep a journal of this descrip- 
tion at first, but after you get accustomed to it, you will regard 
it more in the light of a pleasant pastime than that of an 
arduous task ; and I can assure those who adopt this method 
that the perusal of those records in after years affords an agree- 
able, interesting, and insU'uctive amusement, and the amount 
of pleasure derivable from such a source can only bo realised 
by those i)>'ople who are themselves ardent and enthuaiastio 
lovers of birds. 

Stud Book. — Having given on the opposite page a specimen 
entry of niy mode of keeping a Diary of Bu*d Breeding, I will 
now proceed to give one of my '* Stud Book ” as well. This 
book can be compiled from tbe diaries pnncipully, but whenever 
you make a new purchase, or claim a bird at any show, you 
must find out its pedigree as best you can; if you fail to do 
this, then you must content yourself by entering it with such 
particulars as you know, and state such facts as the following; 
“ Claimod at ... . Show, No. 301, V.H.C.,” or whatever else 
may be the state of the case. 

If only it would become a general practice to show all birds 
with a distinguishing name at our exhibitions, ia the same way 
as dogs and other animals are shown, it would give a keener 
zest to those who are directly interested in them, and a stud 
book could be kept much easier, and the pedigrees traced back 
for many more gen- ra(ions ; but, as matters stand at present, 
few fanciers care to go beyond tbe performances of the bii'ds 
they possess, and that of their parent birds, and few, if any, 
attempt to got beyond the perf«>riuanoes of their grandsiros and 
grauddama, bccaaae it necessitates such a Lirgo amount of 
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writing; but if a bird were famed by a name or title, tbe record 
of that name and that of its owner would be all that would be 
needful to bring it vividly before tbe recollection of those men 
who are learned in " birdology,” for they alone can properly 
appreciate the value of a strain of birds that have repeatedly won 
honours. "We should then have the eatisfaction of being able to 
trace any bird of renown and distinction after this manner— 
Brown’s Warrior, Smith’s Conqueror, Jones’s Beauty, and so 
on ; and these appellations, or similar ones, would in a short 
time become just os familar to our eara as are those of Fletcher’s 
Rattler and Pickett’s Tyneside, and other celebrities in the dog 
world. 

Mice or Rats in Bird Rooms,— O ne of the greatest 
annoyances that a bird fancier has to encounter is when any 
of these pests make an inroad into his aviary or bird room, 
for they ore not only mischievous and troublesome, but even 
dangerous and destructive, and when once they get a firm 
footing in any place they arc most difficult to dislodge. 

Whenever you discover the presence of mice among your 
birds, you must not neglect to examine the whole of the seed- 
hoppers and feeding troughs attached to those cages which 
contain birds every morning, for I have known numerous 
instances where mice have literally devoured every grain of 
seed in a hopper or feeding drawer of a cage in a single night, 
and the occupants of the cage were left without a morsel of food. 
Some fanciers do not feed their birds moi*e than twice or thrice 
at most weekly during the winter months of the year, therefore 
if an occurrence like the one I have just related should take 
place, the birds would inevitably perish. I have known valuable 
specimens meet with an untimely death from this cause, and the 
oivner (a novice of course) wonders what was the matter with 
them, for the cunning little animals knowingly leave all the 
husks behind, and this tends to deceive the inexperienced and 
unwary. 

As soon as it has become evident that the preciucta of your 
“sanctum” are infested with mice or rats, a strict scrutiny 
should be immediately instituted, and their runs found out and 
traced to their source. Rats ore more easily got rid of than 
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mice, for if you succeed in diacoverins their runs and till them 
up with old rags, plentifully saturated with coal tar, and 
liberally sprinkled over with broken glass throughout the entire 
length of their tracks, which uaually terminates at or near 
ft drain— unless it is in the neighbourhood of a water-mill or 
other esceptional place-and, lastly, plug up the road of egress 
with broken bricks and cement, you will generally succeed 
in forcing them to find fresh quartris, unless, as may happen 
in rare instances, there is a complete colony of the vermin, 
in which case it would be necessary to employ both dogs and 
ferrets to thin their ranks before any other precautionary 
measures were employed. It would, furthermore, in a case of 
this kind be advisable to keep a cat constantly upon the 
premises ; but cats are almost as much to be dreaded as the 
rats themselves, unless they are “broken to birds.’ “Ha! 
broken to birds, did I hear you say?” Yes! Some fanciers 
brino up cats among their birds and train them to Uve among 
them on a peaceful footing. For “ Catching Rats,” see p 
Brei-Kino Cats to Birds.— 1 have seen a cat which was 
allowed to remain in a room where there were no fewer than 
sixty or eighty birds flying about loose, and strange to say. she 
had kittens a few days old in a comer of the same room at the 
time. The birds appeared quite familiarised with the animal, 
and took no more notice of her than they did of the water 
fountain placed in the centre of the room for their use— 1 mean. 
BO far as to exhibit any symptoms of fear or timidity. I have 
seen others that were permitted to go in and out of rooms where 
birds were kept at pleasure, and to remain the-re during the 
ni<'ht by themselves, and yet they never attempted to molest 
them; the birds, however, were kept in cages, but not beyond 
the reach of those feline depredators had they felt mclmod 
to a little carnage. One fancier, with whom I was intimately 
acquainted, possessed a cat tliat, judging from its actions. 
Bcemed to he not only on terms of great intinuiey with the 
birds, hut actually appeared to have an alTectionato regard for 
them. I have seen this cat repeatedly drink out of the water 
veasela containing the supply for the use of the birds, and then 
curl hci-self up with her face to the cage, ipou the cage stand. 
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and look tenderly towards tbem. The birds, not tbe least 
afraid, would come and give a tug at some of the loose hairs 
that projected within their reach, and Mistress Tabby would 
merely wink at them in a blinking sort of fashion. The 
manner in which those cats are trained humanity forbids me 
to recommend, as it llavours so strongly of wanton cruelty. 
They receive their first lesson when they are very young — some 
eight or ten weeks old ; a cage containing birds is placed upon 
the floor of a room, and “Tom,” or “Jenny,” or whatever its 
name may be, is brought and set down in front of them. The 
kitten no sooner espies the birds than it dashes fomvard inBtinc> 
tively to seize its natural prey, when its instructor, who is on 
the (ltd vive, instantly springs forward, and, grasping the 
would-be assassin by the skin of the neck with a vice-like 
grip, proceeds to chastise it in manner following: Having, 
prior to the introduction of the device to allure the poor 
unsophisticated kitten, heated an ordinary knitting needle to 
redness, he holds it in readiness for use in his other hand, 
so that, as soon as the culprit has committed itself, the needle 
is forthwith placcMl against the wires forming the front of the 
cage, and poor little pusay receives a severe scolding, at the 

same time the operator unceremoniously begins to rub its nose 
backward and fon>'ard violently against the heated wire. They 
rarely, I am told, ever require a second lesson, if the first has 
been properly given, and never a third ; but by way of a treat 
those humane individuals (?) (tbe ti-ainera) sprinkle the first 
bird they happen to have die, from any cause, very liberally 
with cayenne pepper, and give it to their unsuspecting pupils, 
who no sooner g«!t a good mouthful of the profusely seasoned 
dainty than they drop it as they would a red-hot iron. After 
this thej' would as soon think of attempting to catch hold of a 
live coal as ihiy would a canary. 

POISONKD Gn.viN.— Wheu 1 have had the misfortune to he 
pestered ,v,th m.ee an.l rats-and I have been sorely plagued 

with both, hut uot recently, in my bird room, at least 1 have 

proceeded to remove all seeds and fo .d every description 
beyond their reach, and, by ,, lacing pieces of glass here and 
there agmst the «all. and nailing tin round the legs of my cage 
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stands, to prevent their climbing, or by securely covering my 
birds during the night time, I have managed to prevent them 
from obtaining food and intruding in my cages. In the next 
place I regaled them with a little provender, prepared expressly 
for their use, which consisted of grain prepared afu-r this 
fashion: Get a pennyworth of oxalic acid, or sugar of load, 
obtainable from any chemist, and put it in an earthenware 
vessel of any kind that is of no value j pour over this about 
a quart of boiling water. As soon us the powder is all dis- 
solved, throw in a few handfuls of wheat, oats, or barley. 
Stir it up wath a stick, and afterwards let it stand for twenty- 
four hours in a warm place; then pour olf the liquid into a 
drain, or ash pit, or similar place, where it can do no harm. 
Lastly, dry the grain at a slow lire, and it will be ready for use. 
It should he sprinkled all about the bird room or place which 
the little brutes are known to frequent most; hut, if you keep 
pigeons or fowls about your residence, you must csereise great 
caution in using it; and after you are led to believe that the 
mice are all destroyed, or nearly so, search out their runs 
and pour a quiintity of gas or coal tar into them; break up 
a few old glass bottles, and force in as much of the broken 
glass as you can ; having done this, fasten up the entiauce to 
the boles securely from the outside. All the poisoned grain 
UDConsumed should he carefully gathered up and destroyed, 
either by being burnt or bui-ied. 

Keeping out Mice. — If you are troubled witli mice, they 
will probably come through the skirting h*'anls, or in the 
vicinity of them. Place a stout lath, edge up, and nail it 
to the skirting or floor. You must likewise nail a stout lath 
between the stencils of the bird-room door, as close to the door 
when it is shut as it can be got, and upon the opposite side to 
that on which it opens, for I have found on more than one 
occasion that this has been their only means of access to the 

room. 

Mice Destroying Eggs. — It very rarely bappoua that mice 
have the U-merity to atUck birds unless they arc exceedingly 
voracious and the birds are weakly or invalids ; but they will 
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derour both the eggs and progeny birds when the latter are 
only a few days old, should they by any chance happen to get to 
the nest. 

A 

Distinction op Sex. — “How do you know ft cock canary 
from a hen?’* is frequently asked, not only by amateur bird 
fanciers, but by many people who only keep canaries because 
they “ like to hear them sing.” In answer to the interrogatory, 
1 may say that male canaries are, generally speaking, more 
masculine in appearance than females. Their contour is usually 
more gallant-like and their carriage bolder and more erect; 
they are likewise more spruce and lively in their actions, and 
more dignified and commanding in bearing. lUEale birds, too, as 
a rule, are larger and fuller in the head and body, and stand 
more erect upon their legs than females ; beside, their plumage 
is almost invariably richer and more intense in coloxir. In 
addition to these differences, it will be found that the tone of 
voice in male birds is richer, deeper, more mellow, and stronger 
than that of female canaries. The male birds are, likewise, 
more mischievous and quarrelsome in their dispositions. But 
these are not always to be regarded os infallible proofs, for there 
are exceptions in rules relating to canaries as well os to human 
beings; and there are to be found both masculine-looking hens 
and effeminate-looking cocks in the canary family, the same as 
there are to be found in the human family masculine-lopking 
women and effeminate-looking men, but they are the exceptions, 
and not the mle, in cither case. A male bird ought to begin 
to sing, if in good health, and placed in a cage by itself, at a 
very early age. I have known instances of young birds com- 
menciug to sing at the age of three weeks, and it is by no means 
an uncommon occurrence for them to sing at the age of one 
mouth ; and when five or six weeks old the majority of them 
sing with great freedom. The best means to use in order to 
excite them to a display of their vocal powers is to put some* 
thing upon a brisk fire to fry — a piece of ham is best, os it 
creates more noise in the process of cooking than chops or 
steaks. The gi*imling of a coffee-mill, or the shaking to and fro 
of a few grains of seed in a paper bag, or the sharpening of a 
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knife upon a steel, are all more or less powerful incentives, and 
calculated to awaken within them a spirit of emulation. 

It very rarely happens, however, that you can induce them to 
sing in the presence of strangers; that is, if you make an effort 
to stimulate them to do so, which is very provoking at times, 
more especially if you have been lauding your bird to a friend, 
and be has called purposely to hear it. The best and most 
appropriate time to hear a young bird sing is either at the early 
dawn of day, or when the shadows of evening begin to close 
around, just before the sun sinks in the far west and bids us 
*' Good night ! ” It must not be expected that a young bird of a 
few weeks old will sing vociferously like a bird fully matured. 
This they never do imtil they attain the age of from sis to nine 
months, and. in solitary instances, longer. Their first efl'orta 
are not particularly symphonious, being a sort of prolonged 
chirruping noise ; the bena as well as the cocks attempt to 
Bina, but herein lies the differenco-the male birds pour forth 
their infantUe lays with great energy and vehemence, and in 
long continuous measure, filling their little throats until they 
Bwcll and work Uke the bellows of that unearthly, screei^hmg 
instrument, the bagpipes; whereas the hens only utter short, 
sharp, and disjointed notes, and their throats never swell nor 
work so vigorously as that of a male blid-a practical eye and 

ear can detect the difference in a moment. . , , • 

The difference in the sexes of birds is easily distinguished m 
the spring of the year or during the early summer mouths, that 
ifi if the birds arc weU and healthy; it is ascertained by esamm- 
iBg their venU; the vent of a male bird protnules. whilst 
that of a female is broader and flat. If you place a young bird, 
eav eight or ten months old, that you believe to be a male, 
beside a well-known hen, say. in the mouth of March or April, 
YOU will not be long in discovering whether your suspicion is 
t^iTCCt or not by their movements. If it proves to be a male 
bird the hen will very probably turn upon him as viciously as a 
tigress, unless she is of a loving disposition and pleased with 
bis appearance, when she wiU sidle up to him and fondle about 
him in a bewitching manner, and a courtship will be begun at 
once, mJeM it bo bappons that Master Dickey, not charmed 
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by her appearance and heharionr, repels her, and abuses her 
accordingly. This treatment will lead to a conflict ; but if, on 
the other hand, the bird you presume to be a male should turn 
out a female, they may, through jealousy, have a fight, but it 
will neither be so violent nor of such long duration as it would 
be in the former event. 

Timid Birds, &c. — Some birds are so nervous that they never 
attempt to eing in the presence of any person for a very 
considerable period of time. I have known instances of 
amateurs pairing a bird of this description with another male 
canary, and they have gone through some of the manesuvres 
incident to breeding, such as billing and feeding and making 
a nest, Ac. I have also known two females paired, by tyros in 
the fancy, and they Laid and sat, but of course brought forth 
nothing. In one case I heard of both hens having laid in the 
same nest, jmd they had ten eggs between them, bat they 
broke most of them through fighting for possession of the 
neat, both wanting to incubate together. Others, again, will 
agree and both sit together in the same nest. 

Birds Declinino to Sino in the Presence op Other 
Birds. — Some birds sing freely enough when left by them- 
selves, but refuse to do so in the presence of other birds. This 
happens most frequently with birds that have been kept for 
singing only, and have been isolated for a long time, and 
probably petted as well. Whenever a strange bird is introduced 
to the presence of an old bachelor bird, unaccustomed to the 
company of his brotherhood, he is liable to become peevish and 
jealous, and is certain to be excited to anger or pleasure on such 
an occasion, but more frequently the former than the latter, in 
which case he will sulk and refuse to sing; but, if he takes 
kindly to a companion, he will must likely sing even harder and 
louder than before the introduction, through rivalry. The only 
means of getting a bird of the former disposition to recom- 
mence to sing is to remove the stranger or intruder. 

Canaries Learntno the Sonqs op Other Birds, &o.— • 
Canaries readily learn the songs of other birds, more partiou- 
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larly that of the linnet, which is sweet and melodious ; but if 
you wish them to acquire another song diffeiing from their 
natural lay, you must remove the birds you desire to be taught 
at an early age, and place them where they can lie;ir the song 
of no other bird than the one whose notes you wish tlicm to 
learn. They can be taught to imitate flutes and otlier niusical 
instruments, likewise an instrument called a bird-organ, wliich 
is mostly used for teaching them. One tune only should be 
played in their hearing daily, until they have acquired it 
properly, and when a second air is introduced tlie first one 
should be repeated at short intervals. 

Canaey or Canary Mule for Singing.—" Which kind of 
bird do you recommend for singing— a canary or a canary 
mule?” This is a question which is often asked. I invariably 
recommend to all those who appeal to me for an opinion on this 
subject, a dark mule bred between a goldfinch and a canary, or 
a linnet and canary, as they are very handsome, lively, and 
hardy, and when they happen to get smoked or soiled, they do 
not show the dirt like a yeUow or buff or pied canary; beside, 
their song is more mellow and less shrill. They are usually 
long-lived” birds, not being subject to sexiud changes, and this 
is another advantage in their favour. A male goldfinch mule 
is easily distinguished from a female by the rich deep orange 
colour that encircles the beak and emblazons the breast after 
it has moidted. In the female the colours are much paler. 

The Best Variety op Canaries for Bkeeuino for 
Prizes.— It is often asked which variety of the canary is best 
for breeding a few prize birds. Good birds of any variety are 
difficult to breed, and some men are not fortunate cnoui,di to 
breed prize birds until they have had some years’ experience, 
and have succeeded in establishing a strain upon which they 
can place reliance. So far as the varieties are concerned, it 
is probably about as difficult to breed prize birds of one variety 
as another. Cinnamons, Crested Norwich, Lizards, and York- 
shire Fancy arc, in my opinion, the best kinds for a novice 
to select for a commencement, but the fewer varieties a fancier 
keeps the greater are his chances of success. 
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Age op Bieds. — “How can yon tell an old "bird from a yonng 
one ?” Well, easily enough in an ordinary way, that is to say, 
provided the bird has not been tampered with. AH young 
birds are free from scales upon their legs or shanks ; whilst the 
legs of old birds are more or less scaled. The legs of some 
birds, however, scale much more rapidly than others, and 
hence it is not possible always to fix a bird’s age by this 
criterion alone. I have seen some very old birds with scales 
upon their legs nearly as thick as their legs were, but some 
unprincipled people do not scruple to “ scale them,” t.€., scrape 
the scales off to make them look young. The marks, or inden« 
tations, or rings upon the shanks of old birds are more palpable 
and more readily seen than those upon the legs of young birds. 
Their beaks, too, are both longer and stronger, and so are tUeir 
claws, and the feathci's which compose the wings and tails are 
never so tightly braced together in a bird that has moulted 
three or four times as they appear in a bird of one or two 
aiitnraers only. Another sign is that old birds very often have 
dirty feet, and arc never so lively and full of “ go” as a young 
bird; these are signs which to a keen observer are unmia* 
takable. 

Ceipples, or Mutilated Birds. — Some birds are maimed 
in the nest by one or other of their parent birds, and others are 
naturally deformed in their feet, wings, or beaks. These mis- 
fortunes or malformations do not always prevent their being 
reared, but whenever you find a bird with part of its upper or 
lower mandible eaten off, or one or both of its feet maimed, or 
the majority of its claws, or part of a >ving, it will be found 
most advisable to temiiuate its existence at once, for it would be 
a burden to itself and a source of annoyance to you were you to 
permit it to be reared. 

Taming Birds. — I know some people take a great interest in 
taming birds, more especially canaries. They accustom them 
to go about the house from room to room, to aiigbt upon their 
shoulders or fingers when called by name, to eat out of their 
mouths, and sundiy other ainusing little tricks. I have seen 
a canary that could be sent out of the house into the open 
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air, and brouglit back again immediately at the pleasure of its 
owner. I have seen it fly upon the tops of houses at the 
opposite side of the street, and this, too, in a populous town, 
where a considerable amount of ti'afiic was being cairied on at 
the time. I have known this bird be away out of sight for 
several minutes, and the person to whom it belonged bring it 
back in less than one minute, simply by a well-kuoum call or 
whistle. This bird was taught, so I was told, by kind treat* 
ment alone. There are several melhoJs of teaching birds these 
trick.s. such as clipping some of their wing feathers, and using 
ingredients to stupefy them ; sometimes himger is resorted to, 
but there is no necessity to adopt any of those cniel practices in 
order to domesticate them. If you wish to teach a bird to come 
and go, to aligbt upon your finger, to cat from your !nouth, &c., 
procure one about five or six w’oeks old, and place it in a cage 
very near to you during the day-time, and talk to it fiv-piently, 
give it a little green food occasionally, or any little dainty; 
after it becomes familiar with you, open the door of the cage, 
and let it range the I'oom at its pleasure. At fix’st it will most 
likely fly about rather wildly, and against the window panes, b\it 
take no heed of this, merely notice it by saying, “Dickey!” 
“Dickey!” “Pretty Birdie!” Before you give the bird its 
liberty, secure the window and also the door; in fact, lock it, lest 
any one should open it from the outside and lot out the bird, for 
if it got out and you ■were necessitated to go after it and catch it 
you would scare it veiy much, jmd it would Lave a most preju- 
dicial effect upon its nerves. Before you give the bird its liberty, 
prepare a little hard-boiled egg chopped small, and mixed with a 
little bread or biscuit, or some other tempting morsel, and place 
it near you upon a plate or saucer; after a while the bird will 
have the hardihood to come and partake of it, and if you dike no 
particular notice of it, it will, in the course of a few weeks, or 
sooner, come and take it quite audaciously, as its confidence will 
increase rapidly, provided it is in no way molested at first. Do 
not attempt to cjitch it to put it back in its cage, as it will be 
sure to return to it of its own accord if left alone ; it is merely 
a question of time. Persevere with this treatment daily for a 
few weeks, and it will soon become as tame as could be desired; 
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place a lettuce leaf upon your ehoulder, and after it becomes 
bold enougli to eat it there, coax it to eat out of your hand, or 
from between your fingers, and thus by patience, perseverance, 
and kindness, yo\i will ultimately succeed in getting it to do a 
variety of feats both pleasing and entertaining to you. 

Cx-EANiNQ Seed. — N’othing is calculated to preserve birds in 
health more than the constant use of good and wholesome 
food. It is desirable, there£oi*e, where a few birds are kept, to 
procure a small line hair sieve to sift the dust out of the seed 
once a week or fortnight. Where only a single bird is kept it 
is not worth while to incur the expense, but the seed drawer 
should bo emptied on to a piece of paper or a dish, and the dirt 
picked out and the dust blown away. 

Keeping Birds in a Room where a Fire and Gas 
ARB FREQUENT IN UsE. — Most people who kccp birds to 
sing, have them in the room they ordinarily use, and where a 
fire is almost constantly kept, and the gas often lighted — neither 
of which is desix*able. for both are calculated to have a pre- 
judicial effect upon tlxeir health, especially gas, which invari- 
ably sets them to moult out of season, and thereby jeopardises 
their lives, more particularly when they are hxxng in a lofty 
situation or from the coiling, as the intense heat which is 
generated and accumulated there is most hurtful to them. 
To avoid this I woxxld recommend the use of plate pxxllcys— 
little brass pulleys afiixed to plates ; fasten one of these to the 
moulding above the window (about the centre), and the other to 
the architrave on either side of it, whichever is most conve- 
nx'Uit- -both pxxlleys must be in a line with each other. Get a 
piece • blind or picture cord about 10ft. in length, and secure 
it to th' top of the cage by a ring or hook made of wire, and 
pass it tbx'ougU these pxxlleys. It will he necessary also to 
obtain a plated doixble hook (i.e., two hooks affixed to a bniss plate, 
sxich us are used for Yenctian blinds); this shoxxld he fixed to 
the ai*cliitrave on the same side as the pulley, and about 3ft. 
fi'om the gi’ouiid. so that the cage can be lowered or raised xit 
pleasure; at night, after the gas has been lighted, the cage 
containing the bird should be lowered to within 4ft. of the 
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ground; this will in a very great measure assist in obviating the 
baneful effects which must inevitably result in cases where 
birds are exposed for any length of time to its blighting influ- 
ences. In the morning the cage can be drawn up. Tliis con- 
trivance is BO simple that a child might easily manage it, but 
the bird must not be neglecU*d or forgotten, especially if cats 
are kept on the premises. 

To KNOW WHETHER Eoos ABE FERTILE.— To ascertain 
whether eggs are fertile or not, hold them up before a window 
when the sun is shining strongly. If they are fruitful, and 
have been sat upon eight days or more, they will be .piite 
opaque, vulgarly termed “black sitting.” You can sometimes 
ascertain the fact at the cud of six days, but there is no certainty 
before the end of the eighth day. If the eggs merely look 
muddy, and are not quite black, they are what are known as 
dazed or spoiled eggs. It is a had practice to molest hens 
during incubation, as all bens ought to sit th<“ir allotted time, 
thirteen or fourteen days, according to the temperature of the 
atmosphere. J£ the eggs are aU right they will assuredly he 
hatched, if not you cannot improve them by looking at them, 
and I should like to know how many fruitful eggs have been 
destroyed by this means— some through being let fall, and 
others by being indented with the finger nails. Never haudle 
a bird’s egg when your finger nails are too long. 

IilPREoNATiNO Bqgs.— I have very frequently been asked 
my opinion whether I considered it necessary for a male bird 
to remain with a female after they bad been observed to pair 
properly, and if they were then separated whether any or the 
whole of the eggs would prove fruitful. I have heard a groat 
many arguments upon this subject both pro and eon, and for 
my part I prefer not to offer an opinion thereon. I may, how- 
ever, cite two cases which bear on the B\ibject both ways, and I 
will vouch for their authenticity. A friend of mine, a groat 
mule breeder, and a gentleman on whose statement I can con- 
fidently rely, related to me that he once sent a canary hen, in 
full season, to a friend’s house, who had a breeding goldfinch, 
to get the hen impregnated. He sent her by one of his men- 
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Bervanta, in a paper bag, -nifcb strict injunctions for him to 
witness the birds pair, and to wait nntU they did so, and then 
to bring the hen back with him. This was effected in the 
presence of the owner of the goldfinch and the man ; the hen 
was removed immediately afterwards. He told me that the 
man was only away a little over an hour nntil he returned, his 
mission being completed. The hen laid in due time, and the 
eggs proved fruitful, and were hatched. I have heard of other 
instances very similar. The other case happened with myself, 
and is as follows : I once put a young goldfinch with an excel- 
lent mule-breeding hen canary, and seeing that she was about 
to lay, and not having observed any symptoms of attachment 
between them, I removed the goldfinch and placed a male 
canary beside her. In the course of a few days after this she 
laid four eggs, incubated and hatched, and reared her progeny, 
two of which were mules, and two canaries. I have heard of 
another case precisely similar in character, so that I consider 
it best not to run any risks. I have likewise had a hen lay an 
■'’without the presence of a male bird. I then introduced 
one. She laid five eggs in all. and the hi-st three were hatched. 
Another case has come imder my observation where a male bird 
that had been placed with a hen was removed. Three days 
iifterwards the hen laid, and out of four eggs laid by her three 
of them were hatched. If a hen lays an egg in the absence 
of a male bird, and one is introduced immediately afterwai'ds, 
as a rule the remainder of the eggs will bo fruitful. It has 
been I'cpeatedly assorted that cases have been known in which 
R hen lias been kept in a cage along with a male bird for a 
few days, and the latter then removed, and that eggs laid a 
week afterwards proved to be fruitful. This is possible, but 
success could not be counted upon. 

Mai:ked Canaries Mistaicen fob Mni.Es or Hybrids. — 
It is a common error for people to fall into who have a 
limited knowledge of birds, to suppose that every pied or 
marked canary is a hybrid ; and hundreds of people who 
possess common variegated canaries will toll you that they 
are mules. 
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Mulb Hens Rearing Canaries.— I have known mule 
hens pair readily with cock canaries, and have eggs, but they 
are never fruitful; but if you give them a sitting of fruitful 
canary eggs they will hatch and rear them. They almost 
invariably prove to be good foster parents. 

Buvinq Birds.— "Wlien a person living at a distance from a 
well-known fancier or other person wishes to buy some of his 
birds, it is customary after the bargain is made for the pur- 
chaser to send a P.0.0, for the amount before the birds are 
sent off. Where two fanciers are well known to each other 
this is not always insisted upon, but. in either case, the birds 
sent travel at tbe risk of the purchaser, unless it is agreed 
that they are sent on approval or return, when they travel at 
the risk of the vendor, provided there is no agreement to the 
contrary. If birds meet with an accident in transit, the mil- 
way companies are responsible, particularly where an un- 
reasonable amount of delay in transmission has taken place, 
as they charge 50 per cent, as a risk-rate for all live stock ; 
but. although they do this, they endeavour to repudiate their 
responsibility, and strive to limit their liability to 5s. a bird ; 
this is simply preposterous. In some cases, railway companies 
insist upon the senders of live stock signing a Consignment 
Note to tliis effect, and rcfu.se to accept and send the birds 
without thi.s regulation is complied with. I do not think they 
arc justified in this proceeding, and my advice to fanciers is, 
if compelled to do so. to sign the document under protest, 
and above the signature write the words: “Signed under 
protest.” Fifty per cent, is a very largo risk-rate. For an 
additional payment of one penny over the ordinary rate of 
postage, the Post Office authorities guarantee a payment of 
£5 on all valuable articles duly registered, and for twopence, 
£10. Surely, then, a railway company, whose least charge for 
a bird going any distance is fid. — and, in cases of long 
distances, 23 . or more, although the packet weigh less than a 
pound— can afford to pay reasonable compensation, for the 
risk, if the bird be well packed, is not great. Despite the 
railway companies’ bye-laws, which are not always legal, any 
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unbiased judge or jury will, if the case ia brought before 
them, give the fair value for the loss in all ordinary cases, 
and where no contributary negligence can be proved against 
the sender; and I strongly advise any fancier who may sufEer 
through the neglect or carelessness of any railway company 
to test their responsibility by an action in a County Court. 
Although birds ai'e delicate and tender-looking little creatures, 
it is surprising what an amount of knocking-about they can 
stand without being injured. Out of many thousands of 
birds that I have seat a\vay and received, I have only had 
about four die. 

When birds arc purchased from a person unknown to you, 
and he demands pre-payment, send him a P.O.O., payable ten 
days after date. In order to do this, you must affix a penny 
receipt stamp, and sign the requisition on the face of the 
order to that effect. If he fail to send you the birds within 
a reasonable time, then yoa can stop payment by giving 
notice to the postmaster where the order is made payable; 
but if he give you a satisfactory reference to a banker or 
town clerk, a magistrate, or a doctor of medicine or divinity, 
you need not take these precautions. I must not, however, 
omit to say that an order made payable in this way is not 
any security to the vendor of the birds, as the remitter of 
the order can stop payment during the ten days, and get 
the amount of it refunded to him by the postal authorities. 

SENDi>fQ Birds to Purchasers at a Distance. — Be 
very ciuvFui always to send birds in small box-cages or in 
strong b.ives, with plenty of holes bored in them to admit 
air; tix B'>u>c pieces of wood to the bottom of the box with 
smiill sorew-iiiiils for the birds to perch on; never place 
them a little way from the bottom, or the birds may get 
jatiiined beneath them, and be smothered with the seed, or 
hurt. Never put bay, straw, shavings, or similar material 
inside a box or cage used for this purpose, or the birds 
will cither be hungered to death through not being able to 
get to the seed, or be smloc-ited. Always give them a 
plentiful aupnlv of seed and a little soft, white bread-sop, 
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or a Ivimp o£ sponge immersed in water inside tlio cage or 
box. Cover the cage properly, but do not overdo it. Make 
holes tbrongb the paper with your fingers opposite the 
holes in the box, or wires m the cage, so that they m.vy „ 
an abundance of pure air 1 tie it securely, and he very par- 
tioular in writing the address fully and legibly, and do n^ 
forget to write in large char.icters the words Live buds 
with care-urgent.” I have labels printed for tins purpose 
in block type an inch deep, and I generally paste two or 
three of ^em on different parts of the cage, where tiny 
can he best seen. Before sending them away, acquaint the 

purchaser with the t.-ain that they will be sent ‘'J; 
fhem to the railway station by some person who wi wait to 
see them sent off. H you coininit any act by -gl^enc^ o 
otherwise, which may lead to the death of any of t he hi ds 
you have sold, the purchaser can hold you responsible on the 

ground of contributory negUgcnce. 

GEEMiN PASTE.-This can bo made by bruising m a 

mortar, or with a paste-pin, half a pound or »£ 

genuine sowing rape-seed ; blow away the >'usks a„d a Id 
piece of wholesome white bread, about two days old , roll 
riiese well together, reduce the mass to a powder, and keep 
It Tn r tin canister or glass bottle with a broad neck (a 
pickle bottle) and tightly corked to keep out the air a, the 
rane-sced is liable to turn sour ; a little of this, mixi. 

hard-boiled egg and a slight sprinkling of 

will be found capital food either for young or old birds. It 

should be made fresh every twelve or fourteen days. It may 
be moistened with water for the use of young or delic.ito 

birds if required. 

SappeOaV CAKE.-Take of fine flour ^Ib. su^ur 3oz., butter 
ooz and the yolks of two fresh-laid eggs; get a pennyworth 
of meadow saffron and pour a teacupful of boiling water over 
it- beat the eggs and the butter together in a basin, next 
aid the sugar and flour, and form the whole into a mass 
with the solution, after it has been strained through a piece 
of muslin, and lastly bake. When cold it is ready tor use. 
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Marking Birds. — The method I adopt, and which, I believe, 
is pretty generally adopted, is to notch small pieces out of 
the web or fringe of one or more flight-feathers, of one or both 
wings ; tills is done with a pair of sharp scissors, and in an 
angnlai' direction. By means of a little ingenuity in varying the 
markings, the produce of any number of pairs may be easily 
traced ; but it is equally necessary not only to exercise great 
care in the performance of this operation, but to use con- 
siderable ' caution in recording the particulars. This I do in 
the back of my diary in manner following : “ Young cinna- 
mons from pair in No. 1 breeding-cage, marked in left wing, 
first and second flight-feathera ; each two notches; placed in 
fiight No. 5 (sec diary, p. — )” ; and so on with the remainder. 
‘Whatever you do, do not place the mai-kings in the tail of 
a bird, as these feathers ai*e frequently shed or beaten out, 
and then all trace is lost. 

Some fanciers number their birds the same os the cages in 
which they were bred, and where they breed extensively they 
put, say. three notches in one wing and four in the other, 
and multiply tlicm; a bird marked tbus would represent the 
number 1:1 — i.c., three times four and so on. 

A Caution. — Buying birds fi-om successful exhibitors: Bird 
fanciers have daj*ing the past few years increased at a rapid 
rate, and many people have taken up with this delightful 
hobby. On this account some of the more speculative 
fanciers have found it to be a very profitable business to 
supply the wants of these new beginners ; they have laid 
themselves out specially to make money by so doing, and 
have become veritable bird dealers under the designation of 
"fanciers.” 

The o^cratxdi pursued by these men generally is to 

find out a person worthy of trust, in each of the laa-ge towns 
where birds are bred and reared in considerable quantities; 
tbc msm they employ is termed their agent, and he binds him- 
self not to act for anyone cl.se; and they empower him to 
purchase on their behalf every bird of the kind they require that 
is likely to figure as a^rize winner on the show-bench at the 
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leading shows ; and the agent, who sboald himself be a good 
judge, honest and trustworthy, is paid according to the success 
of his purchases, viz., by giving him a percentage on the 
winnings of the birds during the first show season. Ten per 
cent, is the usual sum paid, or 20 per cent, on tlie amount 
of purchase money. The birds should be bought subject to 
approval, but this cannot always be stipulated for, and some 
breeders will not sell one good bird without selling several 
inferior ones, as they consider a good bird should sell seve»-al, 
but in this case the price should be regulated accordingly. 
The time to purchase is in the autumn, August and Septcnil)er. 
We have known as much as £35 to have been paid for a 
single Crested Norwich canary, of course, a successful prize 
winner at the principal shows ; and we knew of a case where 
£50 was offered and refused for a very i-are specimen, said 
to be the best ever seen at that day. He certainly was a 
grand bird, with an immense crest. I had the honour of 
judging him at one of the late Crystal Palace shows, and 
in Ms class he simply stood alone. Some of the very best 
specimens out, however, have been bought at prices in first 
instances at between £5 and £8, before they have been 
moulted and exhibited, and this is considered a good price 
with all the attendant risks at that time. I am now speaking 
exclusively of Crested Norwich canaries, which for some 
reason, for which it is difficult to account, have of late years 
brought much higher prices than specimens of any other 
variety. These speculative fanciers get hold of all the best 
Bpecimens procurable, principally in the way pointed out, or 
by attending the first shows of the season and keeping their 
eyes and wits in full play, and claiming all birds possessed 
of citraordinai*y merit at prices up to £10. There ai'e some 
exhibitors who have written agreements with breeders to have 
the first refusal of any birds they breed. Some .astute 
exhibitors employ popular judges to look out for “anything 
good” that is likely to win prizes, and either to purehaso 
for them, or “put them on” the track for securing sueli 
birds, and for such services heavy commissions aj*Q_ paid. lo 
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otlier cases judges look out for exceptional birds and sell 
them to successful exhibitors, and the result may be better 
imagined than described. I know of my own knowledge that 
such things are done, and more than one prominent judge 
has acted in the manner described. I do not say that they 
have not acted in good faith,' but I think the practice is one 
that should not exist, and if generally known would be likely 
to be resented by those who breed their own show birds, for it 
is a method that is likely to cause prejudice in the minds of 
exhibitors. The object in getting hold of these birds and 
showing them is to create a name, and what can be so 
powerful an advertisement? After their name is established 
they have seldom any difficulty in disposing of these high- 
priced specimens at greatly enhanced prices, after having 
bred from them and exhibited them for one or two seasons. 
There is always some ardent novice to be found with, as the 
Tich borne claimant said, “more money than brains,” to snap 
up these birds, and it does not do for an exhibitor constantly 
to win with the same birds ; besides, ho generally knows 
where to get a better, for less money, at the time he disposes 
of one of bis “champions,” as all prize winners are now 
termed. 

Young beginners should take warning and not be misled 
into the belief that all exhibitors breed tbeir show birds, for 
it not unfrequcntly happens, and that among some of onr 
greatest prize winners, that they never bred a single specimen 
that obtained a first prize, and perhaps not even a second; 
there arc exceptions of course, but they are exceptions 
certainly. It is not the rule by any means. These succesafnl 
exhibitors get quite inundated at times with applications for 
birds, and they have recourse to buying from leas fortunate 
breeders their entire surplus stock at a moderate figure, and 
retailing them at greatly increased prices. I have heard of 
one successful exhibitor who, it is said, can clear as much as 
from two to three hundred pounds annually out of canai*ie8, 
and I have good reasons for believing that it is not far from 
the truth. 
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Beginners and amateurs must remember that “ estmordinary 
good birds ” are not bred frequently; a really grand specimen 
is a bu-d in 50,000 of its own variety, or somewhere about 
that proportion; hence it cannot be expected that one man, 
however successful, breeds many of these in a lifetime ; hundreds 
and thousands of men never breed one at all, and probably 
never will. A man is considered fortunate now-a*days who 
can succeed in getting hold of them even by purchase— so 
many buyers are on the look out— much less to breed many 
of them. Purchasers had better, therefore, reflect before they 
buy, as I can assure them that most of the best birds are 
bred by men who i-arely exhibit, but are tempted to part 
with their choice specimens at long prices to speculative 
exhibitors, who soon find out where a good bird is to bo 
obtained. 

Tlie 8anio remarks ^ppiy to exhibitors of hybrids, and other 
varieties, bat more particularly to the two classes of birds just 
mentioned (the Crested Norwich and mules). 

The best men to purchase from are those who strive to 
breed prize winners, whose great ambition it is to improve 
the various breeds, who spare neither time nor expense m 
doing so, and who never purchase birds to sell again, but only 
dispose of their own surplus stocks. These are true fanciers, 
and you are sure to get reliable birds from such men. 

A"ain, if an amateur purchases a prize winner, and he is 
ignorant or inexperienced in the art of getting a bird up for 
exhibition, be is sure to be disappointed. 

Some of these speculative fanciers cajole young beginners by 
proffering to prepare their birds after purchase from them, 
and they may do so for a time, but for how long ? Some- 
times they offer to lend birds to exhibit at certain shows, 
local shows generally, with the option of purchase ; these are 
their second or third-rate birds, that in good company will 
probably get H.C. or V.H.C. at most. By moans of these 
“ dodges,” young beginners are occasionally led on until they do 
something rash, such as buying up a few high-class birds, at 
very high-class prices; after they purchase them they find 
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ttey cannot manage to** get them np” properly for a show; 
and hence follows vexation and disappointment ; the first finsh 
of victory fades before the non>reaJisation of their hopes« 
and in their anger and indignation they discard their hobby 
in disgust, and with an inward feeling that they have been 
“ taken in and done for ” ; but pride prevents them from ac- 
knowledging the truth, and they suddenly find that “ pressure 
of business,’* or some similar cause, prevents them from longer 
continuing in the fancy. 

This is the old, old story, that has been realised scores of 
times, and is likely to be renewed, so long as ambition, instead 
of experience, holds sway over red*hot fanciers. 


Show Bibds. — Wash your birds but seldom, as frequent 
washing makes the feather rough. Keep the birds covered, 
and in a place as free from dust and smoke as possible rinf.il 
the show season is over. 

When you show crested birds take care to keep the perches in 
your show-cages low down, and also in your breeding-cages if 
the birds are very heavily crested. Several cases have come to 
D\y knowledge where birds with imusually long crests have 
injured themselves seriously by flying against the perches, when 
placed high ; and I have known one death result through it. 
Besides, in a show-cage birds arc seen to much greater advan- 
tage when the perch or perches are kept low. 


How TO Oa-Tch Ka.ts. — Fanciers who use out-of-door 
aviaries or stables or coachhouses, or similar out-door buildings 
for their birds, are frequently troubled with rats, and how 
to get rid of them is often perplexing. They are too cunning 
to be caught in ordinary traps; their power of smell can easily 
detect where a human hand has been, and i)oisoned food is afc 
all times a dangerous experiment to try. Place a tolerably 
large tub in the centre of the room, aviary, or building, and 
in the centre of the tub put a brick on end, tlicn pour sufficient 
water into the tub to cause it to come within an inch of the 
top of the brick ; tliis done cover the top of the tub with 
stout brown paper, and make it secure. Then sprinkle upon 
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it some oatmeal, and put a few bits of bacon-rind or toasted 
cheese as well ; next place a board in a slanting position from 
the groimd to the top of the tub, renew the food nightly for 
several nights in succession. This treat will soon be made 
known to all the rats in the neighbourhood and be appreciated. 
After they get confidence enough to come regularly, slit the 
paper in the centre carefully in dilfercnt directions in such 
a manner that a rat will easily be precipitated into tlie water 
when it ventures upon it. The rat. suddenly immersed, will 
soon recover from the shock, and find bis way to the projecting 
portion of the brick, and will then screech with all his might 
for help, and in a short time wiU be joined by one or more of 
his friends ; in fact all the rats within hearing distance will in a 
short time rush to the rescue, and getting immersed in the 
water, and finding their comrade in apparent safety, they, 
too, will make for the island of refuge; but as there is only 
room for one rat, the others are repelled, by tooth and nail, 
by the occupant of the brick, wbo wUl not yield his coign of 
vantage. Then a fight wlU follow, and the squeals of the 
combatants will attract move rats, who eagerly rush to the 
spot; and as rat after rat rushes into the water, tl.e scene 
becomes more terrible, and the brick is often upset, and by 
daybreak the following morning the corpses of all the en- 
trapped rats wiU be found floating round the tub. Tiie next 
beat method that I know of is to catch a rat in an iron 
spring-trap, tar it all over, and let it have its freedom ; some 
people wbo are not too scrupulous about the laws of Immauity, 
cut off the tail of the vermin as well. 1 am told that tins 
method has cleared almost instantly a flour-miU infested with 
rata for years. Some hundreds were met very early the 
following morning migrating in a body. 


Twin Canaries. — On the 8th of June, 1889, Mr. J. M. 
Wilson, of 15. Lillybank Koad, Dundee, had a canary hen 
that hatched two birds from one egg. I have only known 
of one other case of this kind, and it was well authenti- 

cated. 
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Tottno Canaries Pebdinq Other Youno Birds. — Well- 
attested cases are on record of young birds, six weeks old 
and upwards, having provided birds of three weeks or a 
month old with food, when they have been forsaken or 
neglected by their parents, or where a male bird having 
sole charge of them has been suddenly taken ill or died. 
Such cases, however, arc rare, although several instances 
have come under my own personal knowledge. A friend of 
mine had a young Belgian cock that had never been mated 
with a hen, who would, if placed in a cage with young 
birds two or three weeks old, commence to feed them as 
Boon as they pleaded for food, and he was the means of 
saving my friend several young and valuable birds. I once 
possessed a cinnamon hen that would do the same thing, 
and I have known of more than one instance where female 
mules, and barren hen canaries also, have acted as nurses 
and reared young birds. I mention these facts so that any 
fancier in a dilemma of tliis sort may try experiments, and 
thereby have a chance of saving young birds which other- 

wise might pci*ish. 

Young Canaries Dead in Shell. — In the early months 
of the year (March and April) we usually experience a long 
continuation of easterly and north-easterly winds. These are 
prejudicial to eitting-hcns. and the severe cold often weakens 
the young birds until they have not strength to free them- 
selves from the membraneous tissue that lines the shells. If 
a hen does not hatch at the natural period of incubation, 
fourteen diiy^, the eggs should be taken out and examined, 
and if found to be fertile, iind there is no appeai*ance of 
hatching visible, they should be immersed in a saucer of 
warm water for the space of a minute, then di*ied and 
returned to the nest. In most cases this will cause the eggs 
to hatch. If the shell is discovered to be partly broken, 
then assistance is required to free the captive from the bonds 
of nature, but it must be done with care and gentleness, or 
the young bird may be injured. 
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Yottnq Birds Dying When a Few Days Old.— 
Instances liave been known o£ young birds dying at the age 
of five to seven days, when every possible attention appears 
to have been given them by their parents. The symptoms 
observed are enonnous swellings of the bowels, and in some 
instances they have been known to burst, the cause being 
constipation. This is probably attributable to feeding too 
freely with hemp-seed or other astringent diet, or for want 
of a supply of green food. 

It is necessary to notice whether the young birds evacuate 
freely; and if not, a few drops of almond or olive oil should 
be mixed with the egg food. Biscuits are very astringent as 
a rule, and for this reason I always recommend wholesome 
bread being used in preference. I have never had any birds 
die from this cause, but friends of mine have. 

Cheap Food foe Rearing Todng Canaries. Take lib. 
of the finest oatmeal and roast it in an oven untU it becomes 
of a pale brown colour; keep stirring it repeatedly to prevent 
its burning, and when cold add ilb. of the best Indian-moal 
and 11b. of good sweet biscuit, finely powdered. 1 table- 
spoonful of moist or crushed loaf sugar, and a tcaspoouful 
of salt; mix well together in a mortar, and preserve for use 
in covered tin canisters in a dry place. When required mix 
with the above a small quantity of German summer rape-seed, 
first scalded and washed clean, and sufficient water to make 
the mass crumbly moist, and it is ready for use. 

Another formula is as follows: Take lib. of fine oatmeal 
and 11b. of good wheat-flour, cook in a slow oven until golden 
brown in colour, keep constantly stirring to prevent burning, 
and when cold add lib. of ground rice, Goz. ground Indian- 
com, Coz. moist or powdei'ed loaf sugar, 4oz. crushed hemp- 
seed free from the husk, 3oz. crushed maw-seed; mix well 
together and keep in a tin canister in a dry place. This will 
keep good for many months. When required moisten with 
wai’m water, and make into a stiffish crumbly paste as inucb 
as will be needed for one day. It should be prepared thus 
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eTery morning, and any that is left over m ^ he given to 
pigSins or spLows. These mixtnres, with a d^y 
green food and canary- and rape-seed, will he foimd all 
is needed for rearing yonng canaries without the aid of 
eggs in any form, and is more suitable and mvigoratmg. 
Toung birds grow rapidly when so fed. and when they r^ 
the age of ten days a few wholesome breadcrumbs may be 

added if desired. 


Ehd of Division 1. 





CHAPTER VII. 


THE ORIGINAL CANARY— GENERAL REMARKS. 

There is probably no bird so well known and so universally 
admired throughout the United Kingdom of Great Britain 
and Ii-eland as the canary. It may without hesitation be pro- 
nounced the “ household pet,” as it is beloved and esteemed by 
all classes, from the humblest cotter in the land, even to Royalty 
iUelf, it being a well-known fact that our much-beloved Queen 
takes great interest in these charming little choristers. 

The canary is, without doubt, one of the most charming pets 
that can ^wssibly be possessed, and, but for the fact that some 
high-minded people, whose notions are peculiarly aa-istocratic, 
imagine that everything pertaining to canary breeding must of 
necessity be plebeian in character, it would most assuredly hold 
a much more important position, us a fancy, than it hitherto has 
done. But why this notion should be associated with canary 
fanciers more than ivith pigeon, rabbit, poultry, and dog fanciers. 
I am at a loss to understand. I have passed through the entire 
category of these fancies, as a fancier, and despite my most 
earnest endeavours to solve the mystery I am posiUvely imable 
to do so. I will venture to say that there is no bird more 
engaging in manner than a canary; nor any more gay, happy, 
and cheerful in confinement, and withal so harmonious; their 
power of memory and imitation is perfectly wonderful, and the 
attachment of many of those birds to the individuals who supply 
their daily wants and treat them kindly is widely known, so 
that, for those wlio ore in pursuit of a hannless and innocent 
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fimusement. I kuow of none where more gi*atification and enjoy- 
ment are likely to bo found. 

Introduction. — Hitherto, I have failed to meet with any 


record giving an account of the first introduction of the canary 
into England, but Willoughby, in hie “ Histoiy of Birds,” states 
that cunuries were quite common in his time; and Gesner, who 
wrote in likowieo mentions them. Aldrovandus, who pub- 
lished a work on “ Omithology” in 1010, giv'ca a fair description 
of this bird {vido vol. ii.. page 3o5}. It is said, on good authority, 
that canaries were first introduced into England from Italy, and 
I believe this statement has never been contradicted. There ore. 
however, a great many different varieties of this elegant and 
charming bird, and since the introducti*>n of the “ All-England 
exhibitions, the fii>t of which took place in this 


fancy has made considoraldo bead-way.* 

The Canary is to bo found in a wild state in some parts of 
Southern Africa, and also in several of the islands in the 
Atliintie Ocean, including St. Helena, Asccnsi.m, und the Cape 
Vmdc iHlands, as also in the Canary Islands. It is stat. d by on 
curly wiiUTon this B\ibject that these birds fi>und their way to 
till- latt.r islands by accuhut. A ship, bound for Leglioni, 
liaviiig >>n board a number of these birds, foundered near the 
islnuibs, and through this civcumetance they were-set nt liberty. 
Tli< y f.mnd the climate sufficieutly genial to induce them to 
bn'r'l. and by this means they becatno thoroughly acclimatieed. 
Th--.^.* birds bear a striking resemblance in size, form, and 
marking to the or'litiary linnet of our own country, but the 
cv-mii'l or body colour is gro.-n. whi<'h is almost the only diffor- 
nce observable. Th- y aro frequently brought to this country by 
-ail u-s from Santa Cruz and Tencriffo. Tlx y are much famed 
for the es. all, -nee of th.*ir song, which is exceedingly soft and 
ni' lo li-'iiH. dill\'riug mat, -nallv from the canaries bred and reared 


in tliis oouiilry. d’lic bird fnun which our illustrutioii has been 
tak. 11 was ilic pr-'j-i-rty of Mu lainc Galc,-», of Loudon. It was 
brought fo-iu the island of St. Ilt b u i. and although ivild when 
she got it, it I'.-.-.uiio tamo and tractal lo. It is said to have be^-n 
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a most charming songster. It was shown in the “ Any Other 
Variety of Oanai-y ” class at the Crystal Show in 1875. 

Varieties. — The common canary is a bird pretty generally 
known in most countries throughout Europe; in size aud shape 
it is not much unlike a common linnet ; its colours are yellow, 
buff, green, and green pied, or variegated; it is admired chielly 
for its song, and may be met with at all professional bird 
dealers; but by those who are known as “ true fanciers.” birds of 
this kind are merely regarded as nurses for rearing the more 
valued and favourite varieties; consequently they are con- 
sidered of little value, aud may be purchase<l at a low figure, 
cock biids varying from Ss. Gd. each upwards, tlie hens 
usually being sold from Is. Gd. to 2s. Gd. each, much depending 
upon the time of year and other circumstances. Probably the 
varieties most highly esteemed among the cognoscenti are those 
known as the Crested Norwich and Belgian Fancy canaries, aud 
next to these come the London Fancy, Lizards, Cinnamons, clear 
and variegated Norwich Fancy, Glasgow Dons, or Scotch Fancy, 
Manchester Coppies, Yorkshire Fancy, &c., although many of 
these so-called varieties are artificially produced, aud are the 
result of crossing one variety with another in such a manner as 
to produce some totally distinct feature or features, dill'ering in 
some material points from all known and existing varieties ; but 
I need scarcely point out that it requires great care, judlciovis 
management, and conslderabb- knowledge aud skill to bring 
about a phenomenon of this description, to say nutliing of the 
time, patience, and expense incurred. I will now proceed to 
describe the different varieties, and to point out the distiiiguisb- 
ing features in each class; the best method of crossing in order 
to produce those features ; and to lay down a standard whereby 
the different points of excellence may be readily estimated. 
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THE BELGIAN. 

OniaiN — SizB. — In my descriptions of the di£f*n*ent varieties 1 
will with that known as the Belgian canary, which, as its 

name denotes, is a native of Belgium. These bii'ds are bred theie 
in large quantities, .and exported to different parts of Europe 
and America, and several of our colonies. I have in vai'ious 
ways endeavoured to obtain some information bearing on the 
origin of these remarkable birds, but without eliciting anything 
reliable; the oldest fanciers in Belgium seem unable to give 
any satisfactory account of them; I must, therefore, decline 
to hazard auy remarks of a speculative or theoretical nature in 
regard to them, and will simply treat them in the character of an 
established vai-iety. This variety of canary has been known and 
admired in our country for more than forty years, and they 
are considered, and, I think, justly so, the nobility of the canary 
race. The principal recommendation of a bird of this description 
is its peculiar form, its large size and graceful and commanding 
contour. It is a large bird, and is variously estimated to 
measure from Gliu. to 71in. or even Sin. in length, from the 
point of the bill to the tip of the tail; but few will be found 
to exceed Tin., which may be taken as an average size. It is 
a lUflicult matter to measiu*e a bird of this kind except by 
the eye, and that is an uncertain and \inreliable “rule besides, 
much dej)oiKla on the health, condition, and season of the year 
for these birds to sliow to the greatest advantage; and, although 
size is an important consideration in birds of this class, contour 
is much moi'e so. 
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My FinsT Bikds.-U is now forty years since I 
„>y first pair of Belgian canaries, and I have a very vrv.d re ol- 
lection of the characteristic features that were at that time 

irdea for hy fancier ; they were length and 
sleekness, and smartness; and the Icon ideal of a hird of tlu 
description was one that was so blender, that . 

gave anyone the idea that it could be passed through a lady 
gl ring. But this particular fancy at that time was mis 
infancy in England, and the admirers of Belgian c.inaries we e 
gtpZ TheTr vvay in the dark ; the birds then imported were 
Mt^ thoroughbred, or at least very few of t^cm and those 

that were, were regarded as detonned and ug y. 

to be resorted to at that time for canaries of this sort, 

ver^ few fanciers, in the North of England at cast were 

kn?wn to breed birds of this variety, as they had not W 

introdneed into England many years previously At hat tmm 

I resided in a very pretty village about three miles distant from 

i ;Cwhieh, in a Lmmcrcial aspect at le^t> - 

one of the chief in the county of Durham. The 

in this instance Joseph Greenwell. a man kno.^ 

the “fancy” thirty years ago, not only aa a dtakr, 

a fancier as well. He was in the habit of rccen-mg 

of these birds during the autumn and spring months of the j bar. 

at stated periods, and they usually ai-rived 
1 fancy was a good arrangement on his pait, seeing u 
majority of his customers were of the artisan class and those 
men received their wages weekly, and generally on the 
Saturdays, consequently they would he prepared with the 
wherewithal which would enable them to become possessors 
of the objects of their admiration, and ready cash is considered 
a «ne qud non in the bird fancy. Upon one occasion 1 
called at Grccnwell’s to pui-chase a buff Belgian cock, but 1 
found he had not one to suit me. He thereupon informed me 
that he expected a “fresh lot” on the foUowing Saturday 
morning. Having ascertained the time of their probable arrival 
and other neccBsary information, I determined, if possible, to be 
one of the first in attendance, so that I might have an oppor- 
tunity of selecting something to my mind. Although I Uved 
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fully three mUes from the tovm, my enthusiasm brought me up 
to time. When I reached his house I found several men waiting 
the arrival of the birds, all entire strangers to myself, but 
apparently eager enthusiasts. I found from their observations 
that the majority of them were old « practical hands.” and being 
at thfit time a mere stripling myself, I listened to their con- 
versation in profound silence, in the hope of extending my bird 
knowledge, which was then somewhat limited. In the course of 
a quarter of an horn- the birds an-ived, and I was greatly amused 
to observe the eager, anxious expression of face that some of 
these men immediately assumed; all was silence in a moment, 
and eyes were peering in at every crevice and loophole m the 
cage in which the birds were, to catch a glimpse of the envied 
occupants, as Joe, in his usual cool and calculating manner, 
removed the covering that concealed them from view. This 
done, a scene of unusual excitement, bustle, and commotion 
followed, a little confusion, and a terrible clamour of tongues; 
in the meantime Joe produced two or three smaller cages, 
and said, “Stand back a bit, and 111 catch them and put them in 
hero, where you can get a better look at them. This request 
was readily acceded to, and presently out came the enchanters 
and eucliautressos. No sooner had they settled upon their 
perches and given themselves a “ pull up,” when several voices 
were heai'd exclaimiug, “How much for this?” and ‘ How much 
for that P” In answer to these eager interro^tories came the 
quiet and patient rejoinder, “How much is it woi-th P One 
replied “HI give so much,” and another would offer so much 
more, and in this manner what were considered the “ pick of the 
flock ” were disposed of. 

I lingered by in silence until all appeared satisfied, when I 
ventured to ask the price of a noble yellow hen with immense 
shoiildei-a, a nice sleek head, good neck, legs, &c., which had 
excited the mirth of all present, and not a few were the witti- 
cisms that were levelled at the poor unoffending object. One said 
it was a “young camel," another that it was a “Richard the 
Third,” but all appeared agreed that it was naturally deformed, 
except myself, and 1 certainly was the only one who appeared to 
have the least desire to possess it. Greenwell tried to dissuade 
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me from baving it, and said he was sure there was sometlunR 
wrong with its back.” Nevertheless. 1 had a fancy for it. 
whether it was maimed or not, and said I would purchase it if 
it was not a very espensivo bird, as I was not sui'e then but 
it might possibly he deformed, and consequently of little value. 
He said I might have it for 7s., and I accepted the offer at once ; 
after I got it home and compared it witli my other birds, it 
occurred to me that this was the “Simon Pure" of a Belgian 
canary, and the nest time I was in to^vn I told him I should like 
a few more of the same shape, and gave him my opinion respect- 
ing it; he smiled quietly, but very significantly, but this did not 
alter my opinion; some time afterwards I picked up a buff cook 
similar in shape, but not nearly so good as the hem 

About this time a gentleman with whom I was acquainted 
commenced to keep birds; be was a manufacturer, and exported 
goods to Belgium. I suggested to him that it would be a good 
plan if he were to commission his agents in Antwerp to procure 
for him a pair or two of the best Belgian canaries they could 
obtain, and to instruct them to employ some well-known fancier 
to select the birds ; and furthermore to send the kind that was 
most highly esteemed in that country. He adopted my sugges- 
tion, and in due time four birds arrived, and they proved to be 
the vei7 identical counterparts of my “deformed” ben. Tlie 
agents wrote to say that they were of the best and most highly- 
prized sti-aina, and were much dearer than the birds usually sold 
tor exportation. This settled the matter at once, and I was 
greatly pleased with the discovery ; the cross breeds soon gave 
way to the thoroaghbreds, and I bad numerous applications for 
the progeny of my “crooked hacked” birds, as they were fie- 
queutly designated. Three or four years after this some of our 
most ardent fanciers ventured across the Channel and selected 
their own stock, and the best birds I have ever seen have 
been imported birds. 

Impoktino Birds.— It ia not a long journey neither is it a 
very expensive one, so that anyone wishing to obtain high-class 
stock would do well to take a trip to the Continent; those desirous 
of doing 80 can embark either at Hull or London. About leaves 
Hull for Antwerp every Wednesday, and returns the Saturday 
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following; the single fare is 15s.. return tickets cost 2 i.b. 6d. 
The passage occupies about twenty.four or twenty-five hours 
from port to port. The H6tel de TEurope is a place where 

every comfort can be procured; all waiters and servants speak 

English, and the charges are extremely moderate. Any father 
information about the boats. &c., can be procured from Mess^. 
Gee and Co., agents. Hull. No fancier need be deterred by the 
fact that he is unable to speak the language of the country, as 
any of the waiters at the hotel I have named wUl readily get 
him an interpreter, who. on payment of a small fee, w^ 
accompany him to the different breeders, and assist him to make 
his purchases. Besides Antwerp, good birds can be obtained at 
Brussels and Ghent, these being the three principal towns for 
getting the best birds at. Prices vary in accordance with quality 
and the particular season of the year; the best time to go is 
probably the month of September, after the close of the breeding 
Lason, as birds are most plentiful then, and as a matter of 
course you have a better ebanee of selecting something to suit 
you. and at a lower price than you would pay at a more advanced 
period of the year. The Belgians set great value upon their best 
birds and high prices are demanded for prize specimens, but 
moderate or faulty birds highly bred can be purchased at reason- 
able prices. High class birds range from forty francs upwards 
(£1 VSs. 4d. in English money), but fabulous prices are asked for 
rare ‘^ems Belgian canaries are readily acclimatised in England 
and Widos as also in Ireland and Scotland ; there is not a gi*cat 
diff. rence in the temperature of these countries. Belgium lies 
b.-tween ‘lOdeg. SOsoc. and 51deg. SOsec. north latitude, and 
h>"tweoD 2deg. SOsec. and 6deg. 6scc. east longitude, whereas 
England including 'Wales extends from 4l>dog. SSsec. to Sodeg. 
I’Isoc north latitude, and from 5dcg. 40sec. west, to Ideg. 
15SCC. cast longitude. These birds, however, do not endure the 
rf.ld so weU as most other known varieties. The Belgian 
fanciers esteem their own breed of canaries far before all others, 
jiud set little value upon some of our esteemed vaiaeties, such as 
Norwich Fancy, Li/.avds, and the like. 

Constitution. — Belgian canaries are probably the most do- 
mesticated of all the tribes of the Frhigilla Caiwria, and on this 
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account they are great favourites with most fanciers. They soon 
get accustomed to aud become familiar with their regular 
attendants, and display very little of that timidity and nervous, 
ness so perceptible in many of the other varieties— I refer more 
especially to birds kept in a room set apart for their sole use, 
and which are only visited occasionally ; and were it not for one 
or two important considerations, they would doubtless become 
the most popular favourites of all time canary fanciers; the 
first of these is that they are naturally of a delicate constitution, 
as a rule, and appear to he predisposed to asthma and con>.unp- 
tion, maladies not easily curable, aud which ccu-ry off the 
major part of them; they like warmth, aud it is a dillicalt 
matter to get birds of this breed stroug enough to mure them to 
a room without fire during the winter mouths of the year. If 
they were kept in a room where a moderate and regular tem- 
perature could be kept up during the coldest period of the year, 
and when the north and east winds prevail, by means of hot 
water pipes or other contrivances, they no doubt would thrive 
well and ultimatcdy we may produce a race of birds more vigo- 
rous and healthy than those of the present day. Another draw- 
back is the enormous price which prize buds of this variety 
usually bring, more particularly when you consider that the best 
and hardiest bird of its race would be so completely “used up 
if it were sent round to compete at every show dunng one entire 
season, that it would be, literally speaking, worthless for the 
purpose of breeding from, if it did not kill it outright. I myself 
have known as much as £12 paid for a single bird, but I must 
confess that, taking him “ all in all.” I have not “looked upon 
his like again.” Great care should be taken of Belgian canaries 
during the moulting season, as at this time, more than at aiy 
other, they are likely to contract the diseases before mentioned; 
they ought invariably to be kept covered over during this 

eventful period in their lives. 

Breeding.— In selecting stock for the puri>ose of breeding 1 
would recommend fanciers to purchase nothing but good birds. 
I do not mean all prize birds, or even show birds, but ouc of the 
parents at least ought to be par excellence, aud for this purpose 1 
prefer the male bird to excel in the qualities which are most 
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highly esteemed, although good birds are often produced when 
the reverse of this recommendation is carried out, but in that 
case, much, I imagine, depends upon the constitution of the 
hen; nevertheless, I prefer to adhere to the plan I have already 
named. Few people succeed in obtaining good birds from 
moderate parents, even when they oi'e known to be highly bred ; 
but with one good bird judiciously matched with a moderate 
bird known to be of a g«^od strain the beat results are often 
realised. 

If you possess, say a large strong male bird, witb great length 
of body, good legs, line sweeping tail, and long slender neck, but 
deficient in shoulder and coarse in feather, you must match him 
with a hen possessing large shoulders, and close and compact in 
feather, regardless of all other properties; that is to say, never 
mind if she is rather small, and somewhat short in the legs and 
neck ; the chief features that you require are those specified to 
create a suitable match for the cock I have described. If the 
hen, in addition to the qualities named, possesses other good 
properties, so much the belter, and so much more likely will she 
be to pi'oduco a greater number of good specimens, but if you 
succeed in breeding one first-class bird of a single pair of birds 
in a Keason, you may consider you Lave done remarkably well 
I do not recommend putting nothing but show bii'da together, 
as when birdi^are too highly bred their progeny are correspond* 
ingly tender. Another thing which I wish you clearly to \mder- 
staudisthie: never put two birds together possessing the same 
points of merit, unless they both possess in an equal or approxi- 
mate degree all the good qualities desired— what I mean, is, 
never put two in«)deiate birds together; say, for instance, two 
birds both being deficient in some essential qualities— such aa 
two birds of a diminutive kind, or two birds wanting in develop- 
ment of sbouKlers, chest, nock, legs, &c. ; but always contrive to 
]i!iir your birJ.s in such a manner that the one bird pivdominates 
in the opp«isito features to the others, as by adopting this 
metliiul yon ai“o pretty certain to get one or two birds at least 
which will inhei-it the peculiarities of both parents so blended 
that the result will, in all probability, prove bigbly satisfactory 
to you. It is usual to pair a yellow cock and a bull hen together. 
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or vice versa, as tbe case may be. It will, bowovor, be found very 
advantageous to breed from two bull birds occasioualU . in 
preference to a yellow and bull, as it tends materially to impio\o 
the size, constitution, and featbei-s of the birds ; but it must not 
be repeated too frequently, or it will produce coarseness. Some 
fanciers occasionally pair two jouque (yellow) birds together in 
order to produce fineness, but the produce are generally debcient 
in plumage; but a bird bred from two yellows, and mated with 
one bred from two bulls, or, better still, one bred from double 
buffs twice over— that is, a bird bred from two buff>. and a 
second time mated with a buff, the produce of the la;,t cross- 
very frequently breed the handsomest and best birds. 

If you desire to breed variegated Belgians, be sure to select 
two or three well-marked birds, cocks or bens, not too heavily 
marked, and pair these with clear birds of the opposite colours 
and sexes, select from the produce of these birds those which are 
best marked, and couple them again with clear birds, taking care 
to pair them in accordance with instructions already gi\eu, with 
reference to breeding clear Belgian canaries, in order that you 
may effect a general improvement in the contour and tout 
ensemble of your birds. If you happen to breed more clears than 
you care for, put a marked bird with a clear bird bred from a 
TTariegated stiuin, and by this means you will soon restore the 
markings. If you put two marked birds together, unless they 
are both lightly marked, they are very apt to produce young 
birds too heavily marked, and if this plan is persevered with, 
that is, the re-crossing of variegated birds, you will ultimately 
produce them nearly all green together ; and oceasionaUy you 

will get an entirely green specimen. 

Be very particular in selecting birds for breeding purposes ; 
satisfy yourself that they are perfectly healthy— this is a most 
esseutial consideration, and one which cannot be too rigidly 
carried out — as much depends upon your fii-st selection of 
breeding stock for your future success in establishing a race of 
birds which is likely to reward you for your trouble. Never 
breed from diseased birds, however good they may be, or you 
will in all probability propagate the complaints from which the 
birds suffer— I refer more especially to asthma and consumption 
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ancl thereby sow the seed of hereditary disease. I know it is 

very galling, and even tempting, when you possess a magnificent 
specimen of this variety affected with one or other of these 
direful complaints, and have to forego the pleasure which you 
had doubtless looked forward to ere the disease presented itself in 
outward form, but for all that it is a real necessity, if you want 
to produce healthy progeny, with vigour and action; you must 
brook the disappointment manfully, and I am sure you will never 
regret your conduct in after years. You had far better termi- 
nate the existence of a bird of this kind in the most humane 
manner possible, a thousand times over, than he led to so rash 
an act as to couple it with a healthy partner and breed from it, 
as the disease would be sure to show itself sooner or later, in 
most, if not all, of the birds bred from such parents. 

When you are selecting birds to breed from, it will be well to 
bear in mind that two-ycars-old cocks are preferable to one-year- 
old birds, and their produce arc generally stronger and more 
robust. In fact. I think it desirable not to attempt to breed 
with malu birds the first season, for they often fail to impregnate 
the eggs, or most of tlioin, and it unquestionably weakens their 
<y)nstitutions, which is a material consideration, 1 do not object 
to breed with one-year-old hens. 

Rearing. — A great many bird fanciers will tell you that 
Belgian canary hens are “ bad breeders,” that is, bad nui'ses, but 
they seldom consider bow much they have themselves to blame 
for this apparent want of maternal affection ; their over-anxiety 
or curiosity frequently leads them to meddle with the birds 
during the process of incubation, or shortly after the eggs are 
liatched; indeed, I have knov,Ti some men so foolish as to 
disturb a hen every fifteen or twenty minutes whilst she was 
busy hatching ; forcing her off the nest each time merely to 
ascertaiu whether she had batched another egg. How such men 
can expect birds to perform their duties satisfactorily, under 
Btich circiim.^tances, is moi’e than I can say. The majority of 
canary hens, without distinction of class, instinctively become 
jealous at this particular time, more especially for the first few 
days after they hatch ; and if the curu>sity of fanciers incites 
them to such acts of indiscretion they must not express dissatis- 
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faction with the result. I am quite certam that a great many 
hens, which doubtless otherwise would supply the wants of their 
progeny well enough, are by such treatment completely spoUt. 

^ Always give a hen, and more especially a Belgian cauary. a 
fair Chance, and if she is in good health and left entirely alone, 
the probabilities are more in favour of her proving a good nurse 
than a bad one. I have repeatedly heai-d it asserted that 
common canary hens are the best mothers, and without doubt 
they areas good as any ; but esperienco mJor.ns me that they 
are little or no Letter than hens of many other vai-iet.os if the) 
are interfered with. There are no canaries more attentive u 
their duties in assisting to rear their broods than the male buds 
of the Belgian vaidety; and I see no reason why the females 
fihould not prove correspondingly attentive. At one time I h.vd 
a large number of these birds; and one season I real ed tueu >- 
six bhds from four pairs; three of the hens fed their own ull- 
spring. and one pair reared nine birds themselves but this may 
be considered exceptional ; still it is not beyond tbe ^^ounds of 
probability to effect a similar coup dc la bonne fortune Lea 
Lem alone to their own maternal instincts, treat them the same 
as you would biids comparatively wortbUss, and you uiU fau 
that Belgian hen canaries are far better muses than you ueie 

‘""n^Vherfs 'delicate or out of health, you cannot reasonably 
expect her to perform her duties satisfacturily. and m such 
ca!es you must transfer her eggs to another hen on winch jou 
can place reliance ; but do not bother her. not even if she is a 
“common hen.” H a hen has had a dilheulty in laying hci iggs, 
and has been prostrated in her efforts to do so. it would not, 
under such circumstances, be prudent to entrust her ^Mtb the 
rearing of her progeny ; therefore, if they are at all 
wiU be advisable to effect a transfer with some other hen, whoso 
produce you consider to be of much less importance. 

Always bear in mind tbe following maxim, ” That which is 
uaught U never in danger”-t. e.. that which is considered of no 
intrinsic value; for. although you may, as most likely you will, 
think very highly of some of your birds, and set great store by 
them, you will nevertheless hnd it a golden rule to treat them us 
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though thej were next to worthless. Do not disturb them any 
more than yon can possibly help, and leave them as much to 
themselves as circumstances will permit, and I am sure the 
resiilt will be, in the majority of instances, satisfactory alike to 
the birds and to yourself. 

It sometimes happens that the young Belgian canaries are 
weak and puny, and hare not sufBcienb strength to raise their 
heads for the purpose of receiving nutrition from their parents 
during the first two or three days after they are hatched. In 
the former event you must administer food to them in small 
quantities, at short intervals, for the first three days, and if the 
mother appears to sulk, and refuses to feed them afterwards, 
they must be transferred forthwith to a foster parent. (For 
further particulars see chapter on Breeding, page 51.) 

As soon as the young birds are able to cater for themselves, 
place tlu'iu in large cases, with plenty of length, breadth, and 
height, BO that they will have ample room for exercise, which 
will bo foimil very beueficial and condneive both to their health 
and well-being. 

RuNNi.NO OUT. — Wben they reach the ago of seven or eight 
weeks you must begin to train them to “ run out,” that is, to 
teach them to go in and o;it of their usual domiciles, d Za 
Bd'jiiinc, into show cages, as it is a most reprehensible practice 
to catch birds of this variety with your hands, and a custom 
which is very apt to scare and frighten them. This performance 
is easy of accomplishment, and sliould be achieved in the follow- 
ing mr.7ifter. First catch the bird you desire to teach, and place 
it in a bIjow cage with a sliding door, and allow it time to settle 
down quietly ; then take another cage, a f<tc dmile of the last 
named, and place the doors opposite each oiher, taking care to 
raise the sliding doors to their full height, and place the aper- 
tures directly opposite each other ; next take a piece of thin wood 
or lath, previo\isly rounded, and perfectly smooth, like the top of 
a fishing rod, about two foot or two and a half feet in length— a 
portion of a penny cane stick will answer the purpose quite well. 
Put this quii'fly and carefully through the wii’cs of tlie cage in 
which the bird is placed, and endeavour to drive it, in the 
easiest manner possible, into the other cag*' Be sure to 
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exercise yoxir utmost patience and skill, and above all, do not 
irritate or excite tlie bird. First put the stick above the bud, 
and force the latter gently to the bottom of the cage, moving tbe 
stick slowly and dexterously in such a 'manner as to induce the 
bird to approach the entrance to tbe adjoining cage: but Ijy all 
means keep your temper, for if you attempt rough usage you will 
most assuredly frighten tbe bird — an oocurreucc which must be 
avoided if possible. Speak softly and kindly to it during this 
operation, and with a little perseverance and careful inauipu- 
lation you are certain of success. If the bird exhibits symptoms 
of fear, leave tbe cages in tbe position indicated for a day or two, 
and it will become familiar with the arraugeuiont, and j-ass 
from one cage to the other of its own accord. After this you will 
have no ditficulty in getting it to pass readily in and out of tbe 
cages. If you find that you are necessitated to have recourse to 
the latter plan, place a little maw-seed, or a little egg and bread, 
or some tempting delicacy, in tbe empty cage, which will induce 
it the more readily to enter. After you are satisfied that the 
bird undei-standa what it is required to do, run it into a breeding 
cage, and repeat the same treatment until it becomes a proficient 
pupil. When a bird is once properly drilled in this imumer it 
never forgets it, and ufU*r it becomes a thorough adept at it you 
will find it of tlie greatest use in assisting you to train other 
birds. Having fairly succcedol in your endeavours to train one 
bird, place another beside it, and continue the s:n \o practice as 
before; you will find tbe other bird soon follow suit, although 
it may show a little awkwardness at first, and in this manner 
you will be able in a few weeks to teach all tbe birds in your 
possession to come and go from one cage to another. 

Getting into Position. — As soon as you discover that you 
are the possessor of a Belgian canary fit for competition, you 
ought to proceed to train it not only to “ run out,” but to get into 
show position; this is done in a variety of ways, and dep'-nds 
greatly upon the temperament and disposition of the bird. If it is 
at all nervous or timid, you will need to exercise great care and 
attention and the utmost vigilance, particularly at the com- 
mencement; you must approach it with great caution and very 
leisurely, chirruping to it with your mouth, or speaking to it 
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tenderly in low. soft acceuta— for birds are quite capable of 
appreciating blandishments and endearments — and by tins 
means you will more readily acquire the confidence of your pupil. 
As soon as it appears to be on friendly terms with you lift the 
cage and move it about in a quiet way. and as soon as it becomes 
familiarised with “ handling,” move the cage about more freely, 
raise it well up and scrape yom- finger nails along the l>ottom 
not too roughly ; the noise will attract its attention, and it will 
instantly appear on the qui vive; if it does not dash about or 
appear too fidgety, you may move the false bottom or draw- 
board gently to and fro. first slowly, and afterwards more rapidly. 
As soon as it becomes thoroughly accustomed to tins mode of 
treatment, you may introduce the stick you use for the purpose 
of a •' runniug wand put it through the wires m the rear of 
the bird, and push it with the utmost care and gentleness 
beneath the perch on which the bird is placed ; let it project 
two or three inches in front of it. aud then proceed to move 
it about slowly and quietly; if it is not startled it will commence 
to “pull” itself together, raising its shoulders and lowering 
its h.-a.l and will stretch its legs to the utmost of its ability. 
This is what you desire it to do. but if you coutiuue it too long 
it will probably wheel round suddenly, in which case the wan I 
must be withdrawn at once, and after the lapse of a few seconds 
introduce it again the same as before ; continue this practice for 
ten minutes or a quarter of an hour, not less than once a week, 
and not more than three or four times at the most, or you wiU 
make it too familiar, which is nearly as much to he deplored as 
if it were too sliy. It is a good plan to place the cage against 
a wall during this operation, more particularly if the bird is 
timid or unsteady in bis movements. Sometimes it is necessary 
to pass the wand in a rapid and dexterous manuer underueatb 
the cage, allowing it to project suddenly in front or at the side 
of the bird, but this is ouly required when the bird becomes too 
bold. Experience will suggest to the operator other devices for 
the performance of this necessary exercise. 

GLA3SK3.— Belgian Canaries are capable of being divided into 
eight distinct classes, i.c. : clear yellow, clear buff, ticked yellow, 
ticked buff, evenly-marked yellow, eveiily-maikcd buff, unevenly- 
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marked yellow, unevenly-marki d buff ; although it rarely 
happens that they are divided into more than four, and some- 
times fewer. The clears arc almost invariably the best birds, 
nevertheless it does occasionally happen that a very lightly 
marked or ticked bird can be obtained quite as good in standard 
points as the very best of clear birds; hence, I think that where 
four classes only are provided for this variety of birds, the 
ticked and clears ought to compete together, and the evenly- 
marked and variegated should be an-anged under one head. 
Buffs and yellows cannot be shown together on equitable terms, 
as the huff birds generally have much advantage in size, Ac. It 
is likewise a well established fact that the variegated birds are 
muoh inferior in points of merit to the clear birds. This is 
somewhat difficult to account for, unless we could believe that 
the progenitors of the last named were originally aU clear 
yellows and buffs, and that the marked variety are the result of 
a foreign adiniiture, and that whenever the birds appear m the 
mixed plumage they inherit more largely the properties of this 
allied blood. Be this as it may, it is a sing^ar and undoubted 
truth that the more heavily a Belgian bird is marked the more 
deficient ho is sure to be in all the essential characteristics which 
constitute a high-class bird of this variety. 


Points. — The points required to constitute a high-class Bel- 
gian canary are as follows : A small sleek head, rather fiat on 
the crown, w’ell set, with nicely chiselled jaws, a neat, well-formed 
beak, a full eye, a long slender neck, delicately formed, and 
having the appearance of being chiselled, and wliich should be 
gracefully curved do\vnwards from the junction of the head to the 
commencement of the shoulders ; the shoulders should be broad, 
very prominent, and well formed, rounding towards the back, 
with an elegant curved line ; the back should bo well filled in. 
From the termination of the detlection of the shoulders to 
the back, the back as well as the tail should be almost perpen- 
dicular, with the slightest possible inflection towards an inner 
curve; the chest should he proniineut and well developed in 
front, but flat at the sides ; the waist long, small, and finely 
formed, with an inward curve towards the thighs; the legs 
should l>e loug and straight, and well set, with well-made 

Q 
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substantial thighs and good shanks and feet; the tail should ^ 
long, narrow, neat, and compact, and ought to resemble in 
appearance the shank of a pipe; the wings should be well 
formed, firmly placed, and hung close to the body of the bird, 
the tips coming close to the rump; colour and fineness of 
feather ai-e minor points, but still must be considered. When a 
bird is in position, he should stand quite straight on his legs 
with his head well forward and down below the line of his 
shoulders, the latter being well up. The chief feature to be 
ohsciwed is the form and general contour— the easy, majestic, 
gmceful carriage of the bii-d— commonly called “ standage ^ 
this being most essential, and an indispensable characteristic m 
a true show bird. There should be a decided appeai-auce of 
hauteur in its manner and hearing. 

Show Form.— In Belgium this variety of bird is called the 
"bird of position.” and the more readily and easily it acquires 
the position desired the more valuable it is. Some birds are 
very apathetic, and require a deal of rousing to get them up to 
show form. This is oftou the result of too much handling or ill- 
he ilth- the birds got too familiar with it, and, consequently, 
treat it contemptuously. Other birds, again, are too nervous, and 
require to be gently handled, or they will throw themselves out 
of form through fear; hut I will treat of this part of the subject 

undor a differi‘nt kcading. 

Symmetuy, — There is another import ant consideration in 
jududiig Belgian canaries, and one which is too frequently 
overlo-.ked. iind that is proportion, or uniformity of features 
throughout. For example, picture to yoursolf a siimll bodied 
bird with extraordiiiai*y large slioublers, aud short stiff legs, and 
a short neck ; why it is simply distorted to ugliness. Again, 
imagine a particularly slender bodied bii’d with a huge head, 
thici straight neck, and a stunted t;iil. All known standards 
of beauty, whether of the human form or of animals, or other 
tilings, .'U-e regulated by symmetry, aud it is equally iipplicable 
to birds. No doubt it is a difilcult matter, if not an impossi- 
bility, to obtain a bird possessing all the qualities enumerated. 
Nevertheless a very close apiiioximation to the object sought 
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after is occasionally to be found, and wlien it is, v?e should do 
all we can to show our appreciation of its many exeelk-nt 
qualities. A very little matter will often disfigure what would 
otherwise be regarded as a good specimen of a Belgian canary. 
Take, for example, a long fine bird, with a sleek fiat head, long 
slender neck, well developed shoulders, and short legs — those 
known as “ sickle legged ” (hook-shaped); this alone would pre- 
vent the bird from assuming that position which is regarded by 
all connoisseui’s as the true line of beauty, and, cousojiieutly, its 
other grand qualities would be seriously counterbalanced by this 
great drawback. 

Standard op Excellence. — In adopting a standard of 
points for judging canaries, I think I cannot do better than 
follow the plan pursued by the Americans, and that is, to 
give the maximum of perfection as representing one hiuidred 
points, as by the application of this method any person will 
be enabled to compute the relative value of each individual 
feature separately : 


StaNDAUD fob JuDOIWO CtBAU BeLOIAK CANAtllES. 


Ueiul 6, Neck 7» SboulJera 10 

Buck 10, Cbest 5, Waist ti 

Legi 8, Tail C, Wings 4 

Size 7, Coluiir 3, QnaUtjr o£ Feathers 3 

Contour or Fositiou 

Couditiuu 

Total 


23 

21 

13 

13 

15 

20 

100 


In judging marked birds I would allow ten points for mark- 
ings; and, as no bird is perfect, a goad margin will always be 
left to work upon ; consequently it is not necessary to give 
another table merely to distinguish the single dilTereuce, as in 
all other respects the one already given is equally applicable to 
the variegated birds as it is to the clear varieties. 

Peepaiung Birds for Exhidition.— If you are the fortu- 
nate possessor of exhibition, birds, and you wish to introduce 
them to the public in that character, it will bo necessary for you 
to prepare them for their debut. 

You must commence, about three weeks or a mouth prior to 
the first show at which you have resolved to give them a " run, 
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to feed them ^th a little hard-boaed egg. and stale but whole- 
Bome broad — home made preferred — or a little biscuit— either 
luncheon or picnic will answer quite woU; if you use the latter 
it should be crushed to powder. Chop the egg fine, or rub it 
through a sieve or piece of perforated zinc ; if you use tin nests 
with bottoms made of the material just mentioned, rub it through 
one of these ; and if you choose bread in preference to biscuita, 
it must be rubbed through in the same way, or between the 
hands. Mix the ingredients in equal proportions ; let each bird 
have a smaU quantity of this food once a day; prepare it fresh 
every morning, and in addition give it every alternate day half a 
small thimbleful of maw seed— not more— do not give green food 
of any kind. You should Hkewise give them occasionally a httle 
fjoiled can*ot, cut into small pieces, and placed between the wires 
of the ca«;os ; this will give a fine glossy appeamuce to the 
feathers, and help to keep the birds in good condition. Show 
birds ought to be kept scrupulously clean. Their cages should 

be cleani d out at least once a week. 

It is an objectionable practice to wash Belgian canaries to send 
to shows, and ought not to be resorted to except under peculiar 
and pressing circumstances. Colour in these birds is merely a 
trilling consideration ; form being the chief charactenstic. Still 
it is not by any means desirable to send a canaiy to a show as 
black as a chimney sweep when it can be avoided. If you reside 
in a large town, and in a locality surrounded by manufactories 
waahiug^ becomes an imperative necessity ; for however good 
a bird may be in aU points, to see it clad in dirt and completely 
begrimed, is a thing which even the most considerate of judges 
is very loth to tolerate. Good condition adds greatly to a fine 
exterior either in birds or anim.'Us; it is one of the things 
looked for and generally appreciated, and which reflects 
the greatest praise upon those who bestow the attentions 
necespury for its production. 

If, however, yon happen to live in the suburbs of a large town, 
or in a small country town almost exclusively of an agricultural 
character, or in a village or hamlet, or detached dwelling, you 
ought to have little difficulty, with ordinary care and attention, 
in keeping your birds sufficiently clean to send them to shows 
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dunng tlie greater portion — if not the entire eliow season 
unless you have the dire misfortune, as some fanciers have, to be 
the occupant of a smoky house, in which case if you cannot remedy 
the evil yomshould have the chimney swept frequently, say once 
a month, or even oftener if a very bad case, from SeptemU-r to 
February in each year. You must likewise keep the cages 
containing the show birds covered with a thin mate-rial, close in 
texture, and, in addition to these precautions, you will find it 
advantageous to nail some “list”— that is the outer edge, 
commonly called selvedge, of cloth (which can be oblamed ot 
any practical tailor merely for the asking)— round the frame of 
the door of your bird room; that is, up each side and along the 
top in such a manner as to make it project over the crevices 
between the door and the frame, and nail a lath an inch or so 
thick at the bottom of the door frame; as a matter of course, 
the latter must be put on inside of the door if it oi'eiis outward, 
but if it opens into the room then it must be outside. Tliese 
appliances will bo found of great service in keeping out the 
emoke. You might likeivise, with some advantage, fasten a 

broad leather llap over the keyhole of the lock. 

With these arrangements it will be necessary to open the 
window occasionally, to let in a current of fresh air, unless there 
is a chimney with an open fireplace in the room. By careful 
attention to these directions your birds ougdit to require very 
Little in the way of washing; but if their feet are littered up 
with dirt, or their tails and wing-cuds are tinged and soiled, it 
will be necessary to give them a slight wash two or three days 
before they aro sent off for exhibition. This can be readily 
accomplished with a piece of clean llannel, a little scented or 
common soap, and some clean warm water. First make a soap 
lather upon the llannel, and apply it to the parts that require to 
be cleansed ; lastly, rinse off with pure water, using another 
clean cloth or flannel for this purpose ; dry the feathers os much 
as you caq with an old silk handkerchief, and place the bird in a 
warm room until ho is quite dry: he sure to get the soap thoroughly 
out of the feathers. Show birds should be supplied with a bath 
once a week, if the weather is not too cold. Glass vessels, such 
as preserve or jeUy dish .s. are best adapted for their use; and 
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the birds take to them much more readily than they do to dishea 
made of earthenware or clay. 

Paceino for Snow. — ‘Whenever you send Belgian canaries 
to a show, be careful to wrap them well up and make them as 
cosy as possible. I would advise you to have green baize or 
scarlet flannel covers made to put over the show cages, and 
to pack them in hoses or cases specially made for this purpose, 
each to contain four, six, or eight birds; but I think one to 
hold six is quite large enough to move about with freedom 
and ease. The cases can be made with light wood, skeleton 
frames, and covei'ed with canvas or thin oibcloth, or some similar 
material; the advantage of using the latter is their lightness, 
as they cost less in transit. The carriage of birds to and from 
exhibitions is often a considerable item, and amounts to a good 
round sum at the end of the year if you send a dozen or twenty 
birds to every show of importance during the entire season. 

Tufatment by Secretaries. — You will fmd it of advantage 
to write to the secretaries of shows to ascertain whether the 
[mil or room in which the show is intended to be bold is warmed 
by the use of fires or stoves, and whether your birds can be 
received a day or two before that on which the birds are to 
be judged; but probably it would not be advisable to do this 
if the antecedents of the secretary and committee arc unknown 
to you : l>ut where you can rely upon any individual immediately 
conuected with an exhibition, it will be foimd commendable 
to adopt this plan, for if Belgian canaries are exposed during 
cold weather and become chilled on their jouniey to a show, 
they are certain to lose their best fonn, and the result is 
very frequently unsatisfactory bi.»th to the judges and exhibitors. 
All lurds u-'wlj’ come olf a joumoy should Imve warm water, and 
not Cold, given them to drink, and you should request soereUiries 
to be careful always to give your birds a supply of this about 
tbo same t«-inper:iture as y«>u would drink tea, as soon as they 
receive them ; nev. r forget to send along with the birds a supply 
of fresh egg and bread, with a sprinkling of maw seed among it, 
to be given them ns soon as they roaeU their destination. The 
same treatment must be ob.scrved us soon as they roach homo 
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on their return jouiney. Several instances have come wtliin 
mj own personal knowledge where Belgian canaries have been 
sent long distances in cold, bleak, wintry weather, with the 
thermometer several degrees below freezing point, carelessly 
packed, and badly protected against the bitter, biting winds ;ind 
falling snow. When tbe birds arrived they were “ all in a 
heap,” shivering, and stupefied from the effect of the cold, and, 
as might be expected, sat dull and mopish, and would not 
“ pull ” themselves together. No wonder, then, that those birds 
arriving only an hour or two before the judges were called 
upon to decide upon their merits, were passed by unnoticed. 
Next day, after they bad got tboroughly warmed up, they might 
have been seen “pulling” over everything in the class, to the 
great chagrin of both judges and exhibitors. But who was 
to blame How often are judges of these birds subjected to 
derision, by the untliiuking portion of the “ fancy. ' who hurl at 
the heads of those poor unoffending men the most imcompU- 
mentary and opprobrious epithets, when in reality no just 


censure is attributable to them. 

Advice to Judges. — A bint here to judges and others 
connected with shows may be found useful. As soon as you 
enter a show where you have been chosen to act in a judicial 
capacity, I would recommend you in the first place to take a look 
through tbe classes for Belgian canaries. If you find a bird 
drooping, call the atUmtion of the secretary or other responsible 
person to tbe fact, and request that such bird, or birds, may 
at once be conveyed to the immediate locality of a fire or stove, 
and there gradually warmed. In a case of this kind, always 
leave the judging of these classes to the last; take care, 
however, to have the bird, or birds, returned to their place fully 
half an hour before you pronounce your final verdict on their 
merits, otherwise, if tbe bird, or birds, bad not time to cool 
do^vn, it, or they, might possibly get some slight advantage over 
their antagonists who had not received a similar privilege. 
Committees, too, should invariably place tbe Belgian classes in 
the wannest part of the room. I have always found these 
precautions, whether acting in the capacity of a judge, secretaiy, 
or a committee-man, to give satisfaction. In judging Belgian 
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canaries, the greatest caution and discnmination are necessary, 
as aU thoroughly practical men with ordinary ohservation must 
know that some birds, and especially those which have never 
been accustomed to “ handling,” are nervous and frightened, and 
conseciuently require to be approached with great care and 
circumspection, or they will plunge and dash about the cage in 
a panic-stncken manner, like a newly-caught linnet ; and it 
requires some time to get them to settle steadily after this 

fantastic perfoimance. ^ . a » 

Other birds, on the contrary, who have been “over-trained, 

take an immense deal of energy to raise them to a sense of their 
duties. In cases of this kind I have invariably found it beat to 
lift the cage containing the bold bird, and, placing it in front of 
me, have atealthUy approached the timorous and fidgety one. 
taking care to do so in the most gentle manner possible, and by 
whistling or chirruping, or speak-ing softly and kindly I have 
gonernlly succeeded in getting it to steady itself, wlnlst by a 
little manoeuvring I have managed to got it into position. But 
birds of this stamp are very unsatisfactory to everybody con- 
cemed. If fanciers will only adopt the method of training 
previously pointod out, their birds will become bold and fearless, 
but it must not be overdone, or the remedy wiU be as much to be 
dreaded as the defect. 

Rules of a Belgian Society.— I t will be interesting to 
English fanciers if I give them a translation of an old copy of 
rules, which I have in my po-ssession, of a society established at 
Brussels. More especially at this time when a National Society 
is considered by most fanciers a very desirable institution. 

The following is a literal translation of the rules referred to x 

KINGDOM OF BELCilCM. 

Central Society o( Emulfition formed at BrussoU for the Sociotiea and Amateur 

Fancier® of Uolgiaia Camirioa. 

COtf UJTTES. 

KuLSS. 

Chepter I — Th^ Jt® am. 

Article 1. Formed at Bn>Fr>els, dating from 3rd October, 1654, a central company 
cf emulation for tho societies and the amateur f.auciera of canaries of the kingdom 
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or Society of 

to commence on the l-^t January and ' ', to bind and con- 

b^rio ut:: 

o“"r « .ur.;:.e mo™ a..a moro >Ue aaJ JovotoJ. 
nesa of oU the amateur canary fanciera of the kingdom. 

Charter ir— /Idmifsiau— Sflcift/* Ftmdj. 

,1,0 P. 0 . 0 . .Uall bo bo^l .B .W 

Art. 5. Any mombor »bo, „,,1 b« cou-iaorej 

flied for tho pay.nont of the subscription, may not u i 

" Art %T,“ bo" c1/3^3f.b»U bo orrbcd to tbo boyomn. o- Prou,i,.m„ 
cx^olo. ol mootiog, m.a th. cborgos ot corro3p.o.loBc«, office root. io. 

ChapUr Ill.-Coloun and Insignio. 

*rt. 7. The colours an.l insignia 

Society and by Its member eb^l hojoll^^ vermihon. 

a BiWer medal, having Emulation of tho kroatenrs of 

encircled by the inscription Cen^^“\“^ revorse. two FnngiUa cananos. 

Canaries of the Kingdom of B gi . jerioo-P. ico-Union-rrugrcss. 

perched on an olive follows: (a) All rnombors 

Art. 8. The wearing of Insi^iia to tho medal, susr* ndid l.y a 

of tho Centml Society may .uoinbers of the committoo and of the 

of tho colour . ”n of the samo colours; (c) tho 

Society, scnrfwiso or crosswiso. 

Chaplor ir.-M«finys-A»semMic»-JuruJ. 

AH. ». A .cbH. 

taia pl«c about Fcbr,mry lu cacb year To P^-rUjbP ^ „ 

-rtr!trbutr/r-r^^^ 

r.“aonr;„a,f;trbaAT«; .I0-. a..d .,,0 pH.O.. soctot... .a,b„g ^ co,ap.y 
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meeting. A special regulation determining the basis and conditions of each 
assembly shall he settled at the gonerul meeting. 

Art. 13. The jorj shall contain, as far as possible, sufBcient elements to repre* 
sent all the prorincial societies. For this purpose the jnry shall bo composed 
of active or ordinary memhera. llembere forming this jury to be named at the 
general assembly of the delegates held yearly, by show of hands. Jurors iMy 
participate in the show, but when appealed to for the price of a bird belonging 
to the class to which they aro contributora, they shall instantly be replaced by 
ordinary meoihcre. 

CTopfvr V.~Th« Committee— Its Fo'xen. 

Art. 14. The committee to be chosen and elected from the members of the 
Central Society, to consist of a president, vice-president, treasurer, secretary, and 
a.csistaiit secretary. 

Art. 15, The president to bo he.id of the society, his special functions and those 
of tbo other members of the committee to be Jetormined by the bye-laws. 

Art. 16. The committee shall meet at least once a month, at the head office, to 
take into coiisidcratioa letters and writing, and so to act as they shall Judge 
tho cocnni*»n Interest of tbo miMnbors of the society. 

Art. 17. Tho committee shall bo re-elected every three years, tho members 

retiring being eligible for rc-olcr-tiou. 

Art. 1ft. Any additional rule or thing not provided for by tbe.<to rules shall be 
presented in writing to tbo committee by five members at least, aud taken into 
consideration at a general mooting. 

Art. 20. A copy of tbo presont rules to bo sent to all tho societies atid to all tho 
amntenrs of Dolgian canaries, for their information and approval and couvonience, 

Mudo and settled at Brussels, at a general meeting of the fanciers, the 17th 
Oct. 1851. 

Our illustration is an excellent representation of a modern 
Belgian canary of tlie Lighest order. 




CUAPTER IX. 


THE Glasgov/ Don, or Scotch Fancy. 

I DO not know how it happens, but the tastes and ideas of 
Scotchmen and Englishmen arc so thoroughly at vananee with 
each other respecting canaries— which may almost he said to be 
national favourites-that any person not knowing the close 
proximity which exists between the two countries might very 
readily suppose that the two races were complete aliens to each 
other On the one hand, Scotchmen as a rule care nothing for 
gay. glittering colours; nothing for beautiful even markings, 
nor delicately tinted pcncillings ; neither do they attach much 
value to crests, however good or exquisite they may be. V/ hat 
they admire most of aU about canaries is huge size, plenty of 
bone, sinew, and muscle, combiuod with a certain peculiarity of 
form' which, to use their o^vn vernacular. tlu*y are plvased to 
term "hoopit,” meaning circular in shape. To these birds 
they appear to be completely wedded, and they uphold 
them with a zeal and pertinacity that is almost onviahlo. 
But this is only characteristic of the people, for Scotchmen 
are proverbial for adhering, not only to each other, but to every- 
thing that appertains to Scotland, and which they are sure to 
laud, extol, and defend to the very uttermost of their power and 
abilities; indeed, so much so. that it has become quite an ordinary 
observation in England to say to any one Bimilar in disposition. 
« Tou are as clannish as a Scotchman;” and this siugulanty of 
character is just as strongly exhibited among the bird fancying 
portion of the community as it is among any other class. 

Scotchmen think very lightly of any other variety of c;mary 
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except the one wliich is nationalised to Scotland, unless it be the 
Belgian canaries. There are certainly a few among their number 
who are able to appreciate these birds ; but as for the Norwich 
Fancy, London Fancy, Yorkshire Fancy, and the like, they 
set little value upon these varieties, as an)le; and I do verily 
believe that many of them would not accept the best specimens 
of these bu-ds that could be found, as a present, if they were 
given upon the condition that they were not to part with them, 
so great is their aversion to these varieties of canaries. On the 
other hand, very few of our English fanciers look with favour 
upon the Scotch Fancy birds; they regard them as mere 
“ mongrels,” and style them half and three-parts bred Belgian 
canaries, and say, “ 'What is the use of breeding these birds P 
far better go in for the genuine article at once.” But the 
reason is that they do not understand the criterion of merit in 
these birds, and consequently they see them from a veiy different 
point of view to what Scotchmen do. 

I am not quite sure myself but that our far-seeing friends are 
after all much nearer the mark than we in England are prone to 
acknowledge. They have evidently discovered by experience that 
the Belgian birds are naturally so extremely delicate that they 
are not conslitutioually adapted to the severity of our climate; 
hence they have resolved to cross them with other birds, similar 
in form, but more hardy and thoroughly inm*ed to this country, 
and have by this method produced a new variety, which is not 
very much inferior in point of symmetry, style, and majestic 
beauty to some of the Belgian birds, whilst they possess the 
advantage of being so thoroughly acclimatised as to be able 
to endure all the vicissitudes and hardships that can be borne by 
the strongest and hoi-diost of our other varieties. I do not con- 
tend that a “ Don ” or “ Scotch Fancy ” Ciinary is eqxial to a high- 
class Belgian bird in external beauty — far from it — but I hold that 
they arc by far the boat substitutes that have been found; and 
wbi-u once you clearly understand the features that are striven 
to be obtained in these birds, you gmdually begin to appreciate 
them. K the prejudice which Englishmen entertain towards 
these birds could be overcome, I think they would rank high in 
general estimation in a short time ; but Englishmen appear to 
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have a difficulty in foi-gicing the Scotch fauc.cis fortlicir uttcily 
ignoring so many o£ our favom-ite vanct.es, and tor treatmg 
them 80 ignomiuiously at most ot their shows, never de.gnmg o 
offer a single prize to any of the numerous classes which a. e to 

be found at auy of the All England shows “ 

circumstance to he regretted, and we hope that the 
“ Auld Reekie ” (if at no other town) will so tar “I 

gency as to offer at least an Auy other 3 anety of Canarj 

oliiss at tbcir abows in future-* , i • i 

1 have tried bard to find out bow the Scotcb Fancy Imds 

were originated, but the uearest app.-oaoh that I have been .le . 

make in^this direction is to trace them back tor a pei iod ot ) 

Xh ye- to a breed ot birds which, although much smaller ... 

trifaurress elegant in form than the Dons ” o the present 

day were nevertheless possessors of the circular form and the 

•• so'uple ” (supple) tail, which are stiff the predom.uat.ng fcatu. 

m this parth ular variety of canaries ; but a great .mprm e- 

ment ha! been made in their appearance within the past twenty 

el n,l the style ” of the bird, as it is commonly called, 

hit been materi.ffly improved. At one time, if a bi._d showed the 

Lst prominence ot shoulder it was regarded as mffit ““P- 

tltTon and a good bird was supposed not to eriub. h.s thighs 

thl’standing in proper position. Now the 

has completely changed, and good promment, w ell ' 

are considered an indispensable rcqu.s, e, and .t a bird sho s 

little thigh it is not considered any detriment, so lung aa its 

trencral contour is correct- 

The old-fashioned Dons appear to have emanated 
eow One ot the oldest and most resiaicted func.ei-s in Scotlandt 
fntormed me that he bad known the breed for the past fo.ty- 
eight years, and described the... as “ small birds” with “ plenty ot 
acth>n7’ani “cranked necks” and “crooked ta. s,” but where 
the birds really originated, or how they became the possessom of 
these peculiarities my informant did Mt ray. Bu t this .s. 


«ii.rop o't t.... 

o< au"' im ..S;“ fa™ f .o to. mst .om« o. .h,.,a 

"iS I? toSSaosito, ..a aruat. to. to. 

reirocied W aU 
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seems, liow they came to be named the “ Glasgow Dons but they 
ai*e now better known as the “ Scotch Fancy ” canaries. The old- 
fashioned Don of the period just alluded to is rarely to be 
met with, as much improvement has been made in the breed- 
first, by crossing them with the Dutch canary, a large strong 
bird, resembling the old-fashioned Belgian canary in shape, but 
with a heavily-frilled breast and back, and deficient in 8houldei*9 ; 
but latterly they have been still further improved by being 
crossed with Belgian canaries of a more modern type, but round 
in form, and having tails inclined to curve inward. 

Breeding.— To breed Scotch Fancy birds up to the mark, 
good stock birds must be procured of the right shape and style 
to begin with. These can he further improved by being crossed 
with Belgian canaries of the shape ali'eady mentioned ; but they 
must be smooth birds, as rough-feathered birds are regai’ded 
with disfavour by fanciers. From the fii’st cross select those 
birds only that are of the true Don shape ; discard the 
remainder. These birds ought to be crossed in with Dons 
again, and occasionally bred a little “sib” to keep the correct 
contour intact. Young Dons must be trained to travel, and 
you should commence their education at an early age, say when 
they are seven weeks old. Great care and caution are needed at 
first, as these birds are naturally of a wild and timid disposition, 
and if you once “glill” them it is a long time before they 
forget it. Use the same precautions as I have recommended for 
training Belgian canaries, with this exception, that, instead 
of getting them to stand steady, you must excite them to action. 
They are trained to leap from porch to perch rapidly, and 
in doing this they best display their form, for which they are 
admired. At first you may use a thin lath or stick, hut after- 
wards your fingers, or even the motion of your hand will be quite 
sufficient to induce thorn to display their agility. 

Classes. — At all the principal shows in Scotland the Scotch 
Fancy birds are dindod into eight classes at least— i.c., yellow 
cocks, buff cocks, yellow hens, bull bens, Uocked or piebald yellow 
cocks, tloekcd or piebald buff cocks, flecked or piebald yellow 
bens, flecked or piebald buff Lena; and, in addition to these, 
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there ai-e occasionally classes made for pairs at most of the leadin; 
shows, such as Glasgow. It will be observed that separate 
classes are provided for the females, as it is contended that they 
do not possess a fair chance when coiui.eting against uiusciilmo 
opponents ; hut our brethren across the border can easily allord 
to do this, seeing that they rarely give classes tor any other 
description of canaries, unless it be for Belgian laney and the 
common variety. The meaning of the tei-ms '•llecked and 
“piebald” is that the birds are maiked or variegated in colour. 
In some of the niidlmid counties of England the word ■■ skewed 

Is nsed to signify the same thing. 

The enthusiasm displayed by the Scotch people tor these 
birds is most woudcrtiil, aud the number of entries at some 
of their best shows is marvellous. I have known as many as 
fifty-eight buff hens competing in one class. One otliei fact 8 
probably worthy of note, and that is that Scotchmen like, as the 
UilJn put it. “ a power o' judges; ” for, at the show he d in 
Glasgow, on the 21st of November, 1868, there were 
than twelve judges appointed to officiate, the total number of 

birds exhibited on that occasion being t-8. 

PoiNTS.-l'here is a difference of opinion even among 
Scotchmen, as to the “ style ” of their favourite birds and this 

is accounted for by dividing the fanciers into what they thun- 

selvcs have been pleased to designate the “ old school and c 
“ new school.” The former belong to that class of people 
li.ave a great aversion to changes, hence they still appreciate 
the little old-fashioned Don, whilst the latter are the go-m 
heads that are always striving to get sonietbiug bcttci t urn 
their neighbours. I belong to the latter class, and for this 
reason I purpose giving the best description I can of the Scotch 
Fancy canary of the present day, and which is considered to be 
the beau ideal of a Glasgow Don by those who are looked 

upon a6 the beat authorities on this subject. 

Length of bird from Gin. to 74m. ; a few, but not many, may 
possibly exceed these dimensions ; head small and Hat on ic 
crown, but full of character, with neatly rounded cheeks ; neck 
long and fine ; and gracefully arched shoulders rather pronii- 
nent ; back narrow and long, and weU fiUed up, tapering from the 
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shouldors to the taU ; chest fviU aud w.dl formed; Tvaist long and 
fine; legs long in the shank, with mod'.rately long thighs; tail 
long, thin, and compact, well “ circled." and V017 free (“ souplo”). 
The form of the l-ird from the crown of the head to the tip of 
the tail ought to ivsomble as near as po^isible the segment of a 
cii'i.dc. The tail, which is considered to constitute one of its 
chief points of admiration, must be supple as supple can be, and 
should not exhibit the slightest symptom of slitfness; it should 
ho carried well under the perch without Umehiug it. The legs 
ou^dit to be set far back, and kept well under the bird. The 
carriage must be bold, free, aud majestic, without restraint, and 
with a certain air of intrepidity about it. 


The markings most admired by Sootchnion are, singular to 
say, those which arc almost universally despised by all English 
fauciovs, viz. : An entirely dark head and rollar. a breast mark 
(which, to he deemed really good, mu.st resemble in form a 
horse’s shoo), heavy wing markings, and a feather or two on each 
side of the tail; but markings g«' for vei7 little, and only 
count when two birds are equal in other points. In a case of 
this kind the markings would be had recourse to kick the 
beam; but a dark, badly-marked bird would be placed before a 
perfectly marked oue, if tho latter was inferior in “style" to the 
Ci*nner. 


Next to form of body, which is one of the great essential 
characteristics in a good Don, come style and cairiage, 
and a well-formed, free tail ; for if a good bird possesses the 
former aud lacks the latter qualities, be is looked upon pretty 
much in the same light aaa woman would be if she were of good 
Ggure and had thoroughly classical features, but was wanting in 
vivacity — without warmth, soul, inspiration — a mere cold, 
phlegmatic beauty. A bird to be completely attractive must 
be full of life and .action, wliich gives a charm and brilliancy to 
its c.xternal appearauo- that is lost witliuut it — this is style when 


combined with correct features. 


TitAVULLiNo. — These birds are commonly trained to pass 
rather briskly from perch to perch by a mt>ti<.'n of the hand. 
This is dcnoli d “ travelling," aud miless a bird is a rapid and 
graceful mover its ehaucea as a prize-taker are sure to be greatly 
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impaired. Whenever a bird travele from one perch to another 
the motion of its tail ie critically observed, and unless it is 
perfectly free and glib it ie reckoned a fault. 

Style. — The style of a bird is a weighty consideration with 
Scotchmen. Some fanciers prefer birds with substance about 
them, although the majority prefer them fine and slender : but 
if a bird only possesses in an eminent degree the circular form, 
good shoulders, fine waist, good carriage, actiWty, and a long 
free tail, with plenty of length, and compact in feather, the 
sticklers for stoutness or thinness soon disappear. 

Standard op Excellence. — The following standard has 
been carefully arranged, and will be found to give the relative 
value of the different points of merit attributable to each 
particular feature, 100 points being regarded as a maximum of 
perfection : 

STA>’DXBD fOB Jddoiso Qlasoow Doms. 


Points. 

Head 4 

Neck 6 

Shoulders 5 

Back 7 

Cltcst 4 

Waist 4 

Wings 8 

Legs 5 

TaU 12 

Bile 8 

Form or Contour (circular) 18 

8t;lo and TraTcIliug K) 

Qualitj of Foflthors 4 

Condition 10 

■iouil 100 


The bird represented in our illustration is a specimen of the 
first water. 


CHAPTER X. 


THE Modern Scotch Fancy. 

It is with no inconsiderable amount of pleasure. I observe 
that this elejr^nt and aristocratic member of the canary family 
has merped from its comparative seclusion, and now creates 
a widespread interest amongst a large portion of English 

Before this variety was described in the first edition of the 
" Canary Book,” it was confined entirely to Scotland and the 
border towns of Berwick, Korthumbcrland, and Cumberland^ 
It is now over twenty years since I became warmly interested 
in this magnificent production of Scotia, for to our far-seeing 
and discriminating friends in North Bintain are wo indebted 
for this handsome race of birds, so full of grace, beauty, and 
refinement, elegance of form and contour, combined and 

blended in a symmetrical whole. 

Some eighteen years ago no other variety, with the solitary 
esci-ption of the Belgian and common canary, were tolerated 
ayont the Tweed, but since that period great and rapid strides 
have boon made in the endeavour to improve and make per- 
f.'ot this varioty. A keen and unerring eye for elegance of 
form is one of the natural instincts of Scotohmen. and most 
of them are gifted with critical and refined tastes as well, 
which guide them in their selection of birds of the most 
approied type. In the method of judiciously crossing these 
birds, exhibiting as they usually do much skill and care in 
producing all the points of merit and exeoUence observable 
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in high-class specimens, Scotch fanciers have been able to 
overcome many obstacles, and to breed out the defects 

noticeable in earlier specimens. 

The gi-eat advantage of the present improved race over the 

old-fashioned “Glasgow Don”— the name by which it was 
originaUy known, but which I took the Uberty to widen and 
extend when I wrote my book by ginng the broader, and 
I think more effective title of the “ Scotch Fancy has been 

accompUshed by blending with the old variety the most 
admirable quahties of the Belgian canary, this cross tending 
to improve the style, contour, and symmetry, as well as the 
ease and grace peculiar to these birds, which in reality con- 
stitute their chief features and individuality. One of the 
greatest difficulties to overcome by breeders has been deli- 
cacy of constitution, which arose in consequence of the use 
of the Belgian cross, these birds being naturally delicate and 
prone to disease, such aa asthma and consumption. To a 
great extent this difficulty has now been overcome by care 
and judicious selection. The old Dons are a hardy, vigorous 
race of birds, and the cross with them and the Belgians has 
added vigour and robustness to the present breed (which some 
fanciers term the Scotia-Belgian Canary), many of which are 
strong, vigorous birds, and fuU of life and vivacity. They 
have Ukewise no doubt been greaUy invigorated by acclima- 
tisation and a more effectual method of feeding than is prac- 
tised in Belgium. The groats given by Scotchmen to their 
birds add to the enlargement and strengthening of frame and 
muscle— elements that are wanting in the sylph-like creatures 

that are so admired by the Belgians. 

It is now about seventeen years since the first edition of 
the “Canary Book” appeared, and in it I strove bard to 
create among all lovers of the canary a special interest in this 
particular variety, and I feel gratified that my efforts should 
have borne such good fruit. But our English fanciers have 
much to learn before they can hope to compete with Scotia a 
sons on the show bench, as they are not all fully aware of 
the characteristics most esteemed and valued, neither are they 
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well acquainted with the mode o! obtaining them ; that has 
to be acquired by deep study and close observation, and it 
wiU require years of practical breeding to msye success, M 
Scotsmen do not as a rule believe in aUowing their best birds 
to leave the country, whatever the temptation offered may be. 

I wiU, in dealing with this subject, endeavour to throw some 
lioht on the modus operondi to be obseiwed in breeding, and 
Intrust it will be the means of assisting and giving renewed 
hopes to Englishmen who are desirous of perfeoting their 
Strains, according to the most modem ideas prevalent among 
Scotsmen, as to what constitutes a “model” specimen of a 

sidTs^having lived for nearly ten years at that noted old 
border town, Berwick-on-Tweed, where seveinl ardent fanciere 
and breeders of these birds reside, and in close proximity to 
Ayton. Hawick. Galashiels, and other border towns, where 
hbdi-class specimens have at different times been produced 
I have been in close communication for several years with 
many of the most eminent breeders in some of towns 

and in Edinburgh, and have bred and sueccssfully competed 
with birds of my own breeding against the most distmgmshcd 
exhibitors in Scotland at that day. I hope, therefore to he 
able to assist those who have not had the same opportunities 

of extending their knowledge. ^ . m 

I have already, in the previous chapter, given full details 

of the old variety of the “Glasgow Bon,” and I will, in 
dealing with the new type, endeavour to set forth clearly and 
tersely the principal metliods adopted by the best breeders of 
the day in obtaining, developing, and perfecting the high 
qualities possessed by the birds of the present day. It must, 
however, not be forgotten that there is even now a great deal 
of difference of opinion among the Scotch fanciers themselves, 
and a goodly proportion of those of the old school condemn 
the using of Belgian blood too freely, which they consider an 
innovation, and some even go so far as to say that the “ grand 
old breed is being ruined by young go-a-beads.” 

It is a common and prevalent idea among amateur bird 
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fiinciera that experienced breeders spontaneously divulge 
the best and most approved methods whereby show speci- 
mens of any and every variety of canary may be produced; 
but a little rctlection ought to convince them of the absiu'dity 
and the unreasonableness of such a notion, as it can scarcely 
be expected that men who have spent large sums of money 
and years of labour and study in producing tmd pL-rfecting 
certain features and characteristics difficult of attainment 
by which they hope to reap some advantage, either pecu- 
niary or by making a name and becoming famous, are 
likely to stand at the comers of streets and proclaim to the 
world at large their hard-canied knowledge. Amateurs must 
therefore climb the ladder of fame for theinsi-lves ; long pui ses 
and advice obtained from experienced people aid b^-giuners 
and novices very cousidei-ably, and save them much time and 
labour, but they must not expect experienced breeders to 
give advice without receiving from them a quid jyro quo in 
lieu thereof. As a rule, breeders arc vei7 reticent in im- 
parting information which has cost them much labour to 
obtain, and few will blame them for their silence on a subject 
which has cost them so much time and money. But my ideas 
differ widely from that of the majority of fanciers, inasmuch 
as I think that by the general dissemination of know led-.'e, 
and by giving brother fanciers a liclping band up the rugged 
path that leads to fame, we multiply the number of bird 
lovers and bring within our i-anks men of probity and in- 
telligence, thus at once extending the fancy and raising it to 
a higher standard. Personally, I consider that juiy man wlio 
is not willing to render all the assistance he can to his 
brother fanciers by imparting any discovery ho may have 
made is hardly worthy of the name of a true fancier. 

Any person who possesses large means can claim at ex- 
hibitions or purchase from the exhibitors some of their most 
successful Bpeeimens. for the purpose of breeding or exhibiting; 
but this is only a preliminary step in the right diroetion for 
a beginner, for much has to he leanit of the methods of 
ficlcctiou and crossing, as well as how to feed and prciuire 
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birds for eibibition in order to achieve Buccess, and this mnst 
be a matter of time and mnch vigilance. The ‘‘Dons of 
half a century ago were described to me by an old fancier 
as “Bmallish birds, vara hookit in shape (circular in form), 
and had vara thin sma bodies and gleg tails, and as souple 
as eels » ; and further that they were “ vara sma as compared 
we burds ye see the day,” referring to his own birds, we 
being in his bird-room at the time. He said they were " real 
bonny and nicely shapit.” Those in his possession had. I 
observed, a goodly supply of the old Belgian canary m their 
composition, but nothing aa compared with the birds of the 
present period, which, for head, neck, and shoulder properties 
would compare favourably with high-class birds of this vanety. 

I mentioned this to my friend, and his reply 
richt, they are weel crossed wi the richt stamp o bird, ^d 
that’s boo they are sae muckle improved, but it wadna dae 
to use these straight-backed anes wi high shoulders and stiff 
tails, as are sae fashionable the noo,” referrmg to the modern 
stniiffht-backed Belgian birds with high shoulders and long 
drooping necks. But even the taste of that day has been 
modified, and birds of this description have been used in 
order to gratify the modem taste of fanciers. In the 
specimens published by Pou^n/, February 27th. 1891, 

Mr. G. Lawson’s buff Scotch Fancy cock, drawn by Mr. 
Harrison Weir, shows as much Belgian blood as that of the 


Scotch Fancy. ,. . . . x . 

The idea of the present generation of fanciers is to get 

the Belgian head, neck, and shoulders planted on the Scotch 
Fancy body. Mr. Lawson’s bird was specially referred to by 
Mr. Thos. Smith, Vice-President of the Glasgow and West of 
Scotland Association, and Secretary to the Glasgow Southern 
and Glasgow Southern Albert Societies, at the annual meeting 
and social gathering of the Glasgow Ornithological Association, 
hold on the 6th of March, 1891. Mr. Smith said, in reference 
to arriving at a definite understanding as to what is really a 
Scotch Fancy canary, “The latest was Mr. Lawson’s buff cock, 
which is a near approach to the best of the proposed models.” 
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The friend to vfhom I have already referred once eaid to me, 
“We mun hae the circle and the gleg tail; these canna be 
dispensed with at nae price.” And these cbaractcristacs are 
stiU preser\'ed, and in my opinion constitute the most important 
feature in a bii-d of this variety. The origin of these birds 
was probably a cross between the old French and Dutc 
canaries, and then with the old type of Belgian canary which 
was more circled than those of the present day. Twenty 
years ago a “Don” was required to be slnu, very circu ar m 
torm ("half mooned” as many Scotch breeders term it), fine 
in feather with great freedom and grace of movement, and 
ql^icrrctten .nd Plenty, known as ..stylo,” which is ohta.nod 
by training the birds to move rapidly from percli to peich by 
a motion of the hands. In the old-fashioned .. Don prom.- 
nonce of shoulder was not admissible, as it was considered 
to break the circular line ; an exhibition o thigh wa 
looked upon as a grave defect, and a stiff tail as most 

“''suoh°wM "the ideal Scotch Fancy a quarter of a cenhmy 
ago, and even less; bat comparing a bird of this description 
wlh one of tlie present period, it niigiit truly be said, in 
scriptural language, “Behold, old ‘^ngs have passed away, 
and ai things have become new,” for the ideal bird of the pre- 
tent generation of fanciers is a widely different creature in its 
genei^ lout ensemble to the bird we iiavc described, and some 
of our English fanciers are difficult to persuade that the 
modem birds are Scotch Fancies at all. They regard these 
more recently produced specimens as Belgians pure and 
simple, as they do not discover the difference between tlie 
round back and tad of tbe .. Don ” and the square back and 

straight taU of the Belgian bird. , * * 

From wliat we have Baid, it wiU be readily understood that 

the only way to obtain birds that are likely to meet with 

approval is to breed freely between tlie long circular Dons 

and tbe big-sliouldcred, loiig-nccked, fine-beaded Belgian buds. 

selecting for future use all birds that possess the best points 

required: tbe object being to get the fine bead, neck, and 
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shoulders of the Belgian canary planted on the circular free- 
tailed Bon, and so modelled as to hare the upper part of 
the bird a good Belgian, and the other part a good Don. 

To a well-circled Don hen, with good length of side, plenty 
of neck, and a long sweeping free tail, and well hollowed 
out in front, put a Belgian cock with a fine head, long 
drooping neck, and prominent well-filled shoulders, and if 
possible with a back and tail inclined to the circular form. 
Prom this pair you must select birds nearest to the 
“model” and dip in again to the Don on one side, and the 
Belgian on the other as circumstances require, carefully 
selecting and pairing your stock until you obtain birds aa 
near the ideal model as possible, then breed brother and 
sister together to establish the features you have gained, 
and breed out from these again in the direction most needed, 
and again resort to in-breeding from first cousins, the result 
of your next cross, but do not overdo this sib-breeding or 
you will weaken the constitution of your birds. It will take 
years of careful breeding to produce the stamp of birds you 


want. 

You may, by buying birds from experienced breeders, save 
yourself some time in crossing, but you must be careful not 
to be misled, and tbe safest method to adopt will be to begin 
on the plan indicated. I must not, however, omit to wani the 
beginner against trusting to Scotch Fancies to rear their 
own progeny, as they are as n rule indifferent feeders, and 
therefore the breeder must be prepared with some reliable 
foster mothers, and for this puipose I would recommend 
Cinnamon hens in preference to all others, the majority of 

them being very reliable feeders. 

Even markings are not cultivated among tbe Scotch 
fanciers, who do not pay much regard to markings, but go 
on the principle that “ a good horse is never n bad colour.” 
tt is form and style that they esteem most. I have seen 
several very good specimens of the Scotch Fancy, both 
Cinnamon, and Cinnamon variegated (hens of course), but it 
shows that at some remote period a dip of pure Cinnamon 
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blood lias been mingled i^ith the blood of these aristocrats 

of the north, as this is a colour that will mahe 

ance in future generations, when once it is iniplan e in 

object of the modem breeder is to get a bird with 
a fine sleek head, a neat back, and long well-tarered nee -, 
with plenty of forward reach, and tightly fitted to t e 
shoulders. The shoulders should be prominent nicely lounded 
and weU filled up, leaving no hollow ; the back should be 
round or circular and narrow; tho wings shoiUd be lon„, 
well formed, close fitting to the sides, and meet at the tips , 
the chest should be well hollowed out, showing no proimiienee ; 
the imder-body from neck to vent should be perfect y eo... 
cave or as it is more generally termed, “ well scooped out , 
Z \L should be set well back on the body, and not show 
to prominently ; the tail should be long thin and apering 
to a point, not fish-tailed, well padded at the vent, and b ox r 
well under and around the perch. The bird should display 
Tuch nerve, and travel from perch to perch with a rapid 
Tnd graceful motion, pulling itseU into position each time it 
aUghU on the perch, and displaying all its best qualities 

^''The*^faultrtra bird of this variety arc hero s^iuarised; 
A. prominent thick forehead, wide skull, a thick oi shoit 
tick (which causes the bird to elevate its head too highl 
a heavy or pouter chest, a too heavily feathered breast, tlat 
shoulders, a straight buck, or back too broad or ,a ho low 
between the shoulders and foimiug a sort of chaiiiiel, short 
Hiick-set wings, or wings that cross or hang loosely, a tail 
that is short, straight, stiff, or badly fiUed up at the tent, oi 
loose and untidy or deficient in feather at the ‘o“ 

much thigh or a want of feathering on the thighs, a short 
“ach, a want of nerve or action, and a stillness or sluggish- 

“Thi“fe”at^Ts on the body should he smooth and tight, and 
it is scarcely necessary to remark that the health and con 
dition should bo perfect in a show specimen. 
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POINTS FOB JDDOINO. . 

Points. 

Head, for sleekness and neatness, including bill 7 

Nock, for length, fineness, reach and sot on 12 

Shoulder for prominence, ronndness, and finish 15 

Back for toundness, narrowness, and being well flUed-up 10 

Wings for length, tightness, and carriage 6 

Tail for length, form, and suppleness 15 

Chest, well hollowed out 8 

Legs ® 

Size, length and reach, general form, contour, feather- 
ing, and condition 1® 

Nerre and travelling - 8 


Total 100 

Advice to Breeders. — I would advise all amateurs, as far 
as possible, to eschew birds possessing any of the worst faults 
I have enumerated, that is. if they desire to breed show speci- 
mens, for the faults as weU as the good properties are sure 
to be perpetuated, if birds possessing them are used for 
breeding purposes. Minor faults may be overcome by judi- 
cious breeding and selection, for no bird is perfect, and if 
a bird has many good properties, and only a few faults, 
these in time may be bred out. 




CHAPTER XI. 


THE MANCHESTER COPPY. 


S.»OE tie publication of u.TllinS 

Book ” a marked improrement bas tak ^ 

of fanciers with regard to tbi8 ran J' entirely to the 

birds being ^ "o 'ei,.,sses being provided for 

county of Lancaster, and -gnited Kingdom, now 

them at Bomeof the pnncipa 6 created 

a very extensive and a^t.ve demand ““ „,,3ure 

in all parts of the country. This is owing g 

the^aot of "-J’^l^r.tiritd^ndl increase 

any pretension to be considered vtiry 

The true Coppy is K . origin in and arovmd 

commanding in ^ first introduced to public 

from these towns the best specimens arc derived. 

OEiaiH.-The Coppy canaries greatly 

s;..r - •»-=•■ ■• •• 
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remember taTiiig seen a specimen of the old Dutcli variety 
adorned with a crest, and hence has arisen the appellation or 
title of the “Manchester” or “Lancashire Ooppy.” It is now 
tliii'ty-foiir years since we first saw a bird of this kind, and 
those we saw were the property of a very spirited fancier who 
always made it a rule to pni'chase the best description of birds 
of the varieties he kept that money could procure; hence we 
presume that the birds we then saw were good specimens of the 
variety at that day ; they were, however, much inferior to the 
birds of the present day in size and contour, and at that time I 
thought they were a cross between a Dutch canary and one of 
the common crested variety, and I dare say I was not far from 
the mark in my conjecture. 

Points. — The Coppy is probably the largest and most 
massive of all the members of the canary family, and a good 
specimen should measure fully eight inches in length from the 
tip of the bill to the end of the tail, and some birds may be 
found to exceed these dimensions. I have one in my possession 
now which is considerably over eight inches. 

The principal points of admiration in these birds are size, 
length, and stoutness, and crest. The head should be large, long 
as well as broad, the beak small and neatly formed, and clear in 
colour, the neck long, straight and massive, the body should be 
of gi-eat length and very full throughout, with a deep broad 
chest, large expansive shoulders, square, but not prominent like 
a Belgian or Scotch Fancy canary, and should exhibit great 
substance throughout the entire body, the body should likewise 
extend considerably behind the thighs and appear thick and full 
to the seat of the tail. They should have good legs, long and 
massive, showing plenty of thigh. The bird should be erect in 
cai-riago, and graceful in its movements, and appear straight in 
the back from the base of the skull to the rump, but having 
a gentle but clearly defined curve from the throat to the vent on 
the under side of the body ; the tail should be long and straight, 
rather massive but compact, and slightly drooping from the tips 
of the wings ; the wings should be closely braced and meet at 
the extremities or nearly so, although Coppice are very frequently 
croas-w’inged, the result of breeding too frequently from two 
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biW The crest or« coppy ” -^hich is a very 
^^^^variety. should be round in forn>. full, Hat, auH y J J 
densely paeked, without the least appear.mc ot a hr A 

tionof the latoial ciesi. xu feathers slundd railiato 

but close and eon, pact centre, and the f 

from this point in a “ Urn bird 

appearance of_ a daisy m Jtnpm lint ; it should 

when placed m a show c. « cow.-riu- or tliuld; the 

be erect, easy, -1°^ ^ the body, not rough, 

feathers or coarseness in other parts 

and eliowmg a £ri or ‘‘coppy/’ as wcU as 

of the body, wings, or ■" ■ perfectly clear in colour, 

the under body feathers, should soft as 

eyebrows should pio 3 ect o\er ^ ^ Bhows this 

« over-hanging eyebrows, an Se,„e 

u:r;: 

^tld “ atod UrdTs 
showing a sparsity o “ ^ j 1 ^;^.,, „e bred from 

obtained in this way hnt the ria.n Hea 
breeding with two Coppies are the most uibi j 

rucrslThi:lr"3^eSiU^f4^^^^^ 

ilTSn Vgr ruiis variety o. 
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canary 5 bnt for some reason or other prime specimens appear 
to be getting very scarce. I imagine this has arisen in con- 
sequence of the great demand during late years for crossmg 
with the Norwich variety to obtain increased size of bodies 
and crest properties; and the majority of the Lancashire 
breeders appear to have unwittingly disposed of their best 
birds at tempting prices, and kept inferior stock to breed 
from themselves. It is the greatest mistake a fancier could 
possibly commit, for in addition to the best blood procurable, 
you require the best specimens you can obtain to produce 
high-class youngsters. Never forget this. 

In Rochdale, Oldham, Manchester, and other Lancashire 
towns, this variety of canary is still held in the highest esti- 
mation, and nowhere else can be found birds of greater merit 
than have been produced at one or other of the towns named. 
The Lancashire Coppy is to a Lancashire man what a Scotch 
Fancy is to a Scotchman, the beau ideal of his highest fancy, 
the concenti-atcd reality of his keenest imagination. 

Breeding.— In order to breed A1 speoimens of this variety 
you must first procure a high-class Coppy cook, a bird of 
great length and substance, a strong, bold, upstanding bird, 
with a massive head, and an abundance of crest, well arranged, 
expansive, and of good quality and form, and in addition to 
these properties you wont a good constitution, for it is useless 
to breed from diseased or unhealthy birds, however good they 
may be. Pair this bird with a thoroughly well-bred hen, a 
crested plain-head, large in body, with plenty of length, broad 
in back and shoulders, with a massive skull, a neat beak, a 
stout neck and full breast, good substantial legs, and a long 
strait tail set well on, and with an abundance of head and 
body feather; but the first-named is most essential, it should, 
when turned back, almost reach the end of the beak, and 
should hang well over the eyes and the back of the head, 
almost like a tight-fitting crest. You may if you choose put 
two such hens with the cock. This is pair one, but you want 
about ten pairs at least if you hope to be successful. You 
may if you choose use a plain-head cock and a Coppy hen 
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possessing the points already named. The reason that I prefer 
a Coppy cock is that he can be inm with two plain-head hens 
and produce crested birds from both, whereas if a plain-head 
cock is used you would require two Coppy bens to produce 
crested birds from both pairs, and crested or Coppy birds 
when good are much more expensive than plain-heads. Another 
advanta<’e in this plan is a saving of expense, as there is a 
much greater risk of losing hens than cocks durmg breeding 
operations, as hens frequently become egg-bound, and ^ca- 
sionally ruptured in the act of laying eggs. Apart from 
these considerations, I am of opinion that the cock bird, as a 
rule has the greatest inHuence on the progeny. At most of 
the Lancashire shows they have as many as eight classes for 
this variety of bird, which are divided as foUows : 1. Clear 
TeUow Coppy; 2. Clear Buff Coppy: 3. Clear Yellow Plain- 
head; 4. Clear Buff Plain-head; 5 . Ticked Yellow Coppy; b. 
Ticked Buff Coppy: 7. Ticked Yellow Plam-head; 8. Ticked 

Buff Plain-head. 

Clear and ticked yellow birds of superior quality are much 
more difficult to obtain than good buffs, as tbcy are not 
nearly so plentiful. TUe ticked birds are mranably tbe 
best, and these are tbe kind that Norwich breeders should 

^Ti^'Tsbire men, boweyer. regard their clear birds most 
biebly but in order to improve them m size and crest it is 
necessary to have recourse to the ticked birds occasionally. 
Some breeders put two ticked birds together, and keep all 
the clear birds bred from them, and pair these vnth clear 
birds again, for it is well-known that the best crests are 
obtained by using this cross, as it is also the best for increasing 
the size and substance of the birds. The plan mostly followed 
is to mate a ticked Coppy with a clear plain-head. and to pair 
the produce of these birds with clears, the ticked blood only 
being resorted to once in two or three years, as many of the 
Lancashire breeders are greatly averse to the ticked birds, 
but for what reason it is difficult to say. except that clear 
birds are most highly prized. The ticked birds have become 
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1 rtf HtA veara and tliis, no doubt, has arisen 

"r t"r^r;eders W had the teo^erity to 

introduce a clear- or grey-crested bud o£ 

type into their strain to impi-ove the head of the Oopp^but 
of them ^ould now be glad to expunge it. as it has led 
^TmaUer sized birds being produced. It is also recommended 
by some breeders to put two Coppies 

Id^r^dH’ irr-t tupeed a 
of the most successful breeders of this 

r hylS - Co" 

large ciests, . 

bareness a ^ £,ji jn body-feather, or coarse oif- 

;Co- - a yellol Coppy coch and a bufi Coppy hen, uuder 
no circumstances should a Coppy bred from two Coppies be 
mated Tlh a Coppy again, or the produce will be most un- 

'"a7a buff plain-head with a buff Coppy, or a buff 
i-iuil^OonDV is a plan often resorted to by the best 
breeders, arit’has a tendency to increase the length and hulk 
of the body of the produce, and it also mcreases the length 
a!id density of the feathers, but it should only be adopted at 

intervals of two or three yems or the birds 
too rou^h,and will deteriorate m colour and quality of feather 
likewise" In foUowing out this plan of breedmg the be^ 
coloured bials should be selected. Some fanciers breed from 
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two buff Ooppies, in place of a buff and a yellow, and the 
result is generally the production of rough- and slack-feathered 
birds. Discard all birds to breed from that inherit grave 
faults, such as open centres, split side or frontal crests, bare- 
ness at the base of the skull or neck, with back and tails 
inclined to be circular, cross wings, loose ungainly tails, or birds 
that are naiTOW in the head, and with thin scraggy necks oi 
weakly legs, or birds that do not stand erect on the perch. 
As soon as you succeed in producing birds of a good stamp 
you must adopt the plan I have frequently recommended for 
many years in breeding birds of other varieties, viz., consan- 
guinity or in-breeding, for there is nothing to equal it when 
used in moderation for perpetuating the features you desire to 

retain. 

Lancashire birds, like their progenitors, the Dutch and 
Belgian canaries, are not reliable nurses; very few of tln*m 
excel in this respect, and the males I have generally found to 
be worse than the females. Therefore, if you decide to breed 
birds of this kind, by aU means obtain a few good reliable 
foster parents, either German. Cinnamons, Greens, or Cross- 
breds (between the Yorkshire and Norwich variety), all of 
which as a rule are good nurses, otherwise you will not succeed 
in your endeavours, although you may put up several pairs 
to breed from. Another great drawback to these largo 
and noble birds, the Lancashires, is their great lack of 
stamina; they are far from robust and vigorous birds, taken 
as a whole, and they are prone to be affected by those 
terrible maladies, asthma and consumption, which are 
probably the most troublesome and fatal complaints that 

affect the canary. 

Some of the specimens I have seen have evidently been 
crossed with the Belgian canary, but these are much thinner 
in the body, considerably narrower in the head, and tlat at 
the sides; furthermore, they exhibit a little of tbe Belgian 
shape in the curvature of the back, and are never possessed 
of such expansive crests as those which are full of tbe old 
Dutch canary. 


s 
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Stasdard of Bxoelrenoe.-IOO points to be taken 
niasimum of perfection. 

STANDABD FOR JCDOLSG LA.NCASHIRB COPPIES. 




& 

Head and Beak ^ 

Neck 8 

Back * ’]’ 8 

Breast 5 

Legs 0 

Wings 4 

Feathers for Closeness and Quality ^ 

Colour 10 

Size of Bird g 

Contour and Position ^ jg 

Crest * 10 

Condition — — 


100 


Total . . . 





CHAPTER XII. 


THE Yorkshire Fancy. 

The bird fanciers in Loudon. Norwich, Scotland, and other 
towns and countries, each have a special and distinct variety of 
canary of their own; and Yorkshiremeu, actuated, no doubt, 
with the laudable desire to aim at originality, and to emulate 
the example set by their confreres, have attempted to establish a 
variety of canaries peculiar to the county of "broad acres. 
With this object in view, they have striven to produce a breed 
of birds differing in some respects from all known varieties, and, 
to some extent, their endeavours have been crowned \vith success. 
At the present moment this breed of birds may be regarded 
as being in its infancy, but no doubt in the course of a few more 
years we shall see a marked progress and improvement in 
them.* Improvement always takes a considerable time to 
develop— in anything apperUiuiug to perfection— a new variety 
of any description, whether it be birds, animals, plants, llowors, 
or what not, for in point of fact there is invariably a diversity 
of opinion, even among those who are considered best able to 
judge of their merits or demerits, as to what ought to constitute 
an essential quality and what a disparagement ; aud until these 
differences are ffnally set at rest onward progress is sure to be 

retarded. 

Bueedinq.— T he Yorkshire Fancy birds are produced chiefly 
by crossing the Belgian Fancy and some other varieties of 
canaries together, such, for instance, as the Manchester Coppy , 

Asiuco the forcBoinK WM wrltUDumurkcd in tho couWiir of the«o bUi* 

hu VftkCD i>laoe. .> 
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the Cinnamon variegated, and the common breed of canary; and 
some breeders, who are fond of rich bright colours, have ventured 
to introduce a cross of the Norwich Fancy blood as well ; but the 
majority of them— and among these may be counted their most 
ardent admirers— entirely ignore both the colour and shape of 
the Norwich variety, and regard all specimens inheriting any of 
the properties of the last-named breed with much disfavour. 

To breed Yorkshire Fancy canaries successfully and fit for 
competition it will be necessary to procure a few long, thin 
Belgian canaries, or, to be more accurate in my description, I 
probably ought to say three-quarter bred Belgian canaries, 
select those that ai-e very deficient in shoulder and as straight m 
shape as they can be obtained — in fact, to speak plainly, birds 
known in the “ fancy ” as “ bad Belgian canaries,”— those least 
esteemed and of Uttle value except for breeding purposes of this 
sort. In addition to these you should get a few plain-headed 
Manchester Coppies and a few half-bred Dutch or French 
canaries— I prefer the latter for my own fancy— always keep m 
view great length of body and taU; the recognised shape and 
aueness of feather as weU. Cross the different breeds of birds 
already enumerated in such a way as you consider best calcu- 
lated to obtain the qualities most desired, always eschewing all 
birds to breed from that show the least inclination to curves 
whether in the back or tail. After you succeed in producing a 
race of birds to your mind, adopt the method of “ sib breeding 
(in-and-in), and this may be indulged in pretty freely at first, as 
it is the safest plan to foUow, and the only one that can be- 
relied upou with certainty for reproducing, establishing, and 
perpetuating certain features with accuracy, but, as I have 
before pointed out, iu treating of other varieties, cai-e must be 
taken not to overdo it, or your birds will degenerate in size and 
stamina, and become puny and delicate. Experience, however, 
will prove the best and most trustworthy tutor in this respect. 
The observations I have made relate to the clear varieties only. 
If you desire to breed evenly-marked birds or unevenly-marked 
birds, you must observe strictly the same rules for crossing as 
those laid clown for breeding the marked varieties of Norwich 
Fancy cauurica 
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Some slight altei-atious have taken place in the style and 
ty^e of these birds since I tvrote my tonner recount of thetm 

r^tTZ le lth ofTtd 'of this variety should not 
agreed that le competition at any shoa-. 

exceed 6}m. m length, to be en ^ Lancashire 

This regulation .9 to J . direction, 

'u^^hd oo:^ ’Should he slightly arched at the 
The head of tl hereto- 

crown, and colour .ippo-ir:inoe is most frequently 

lore; hut this addition to 

obtained hy to the Norwich and Cinnamon 

same manner as < i-‘ j ^ colour is a mvat desideratum. For 
varieties, brecds^m rrluc ^ rejected that 

part I not tlunk th^^ ^ 

would hare been alloue . freely used in the manufac- 

The form most admired, 

tureof this ^aiie y g cuiwature of the 

viz.., ^he Belgian aUianco ; hut only those 

back, resulting _ straight, and slim, and sparse 

Lancashires Lancashire breeders sell as 

of feather, a class of birds that ^^^ 

..weeds” and ^ good reliable strain 

rrUX:, t“t of any other variety! hut to tins 
hreed it is P’«-‘ic"larty =tpl?|>'f'’> “■ „i,o„t 

Tliere ‘‘“f aouhtfiil whether any two judges can 

mcu6urcin<*nt3. ae i uicasurement is 

measure a bird to .ide. on a ^ft. rule, 

usually obtained by p I contend that a judge 

Buch as is used by -P" “V bird fully a-cuarter-of. 
.n„y, if he be so should be subject to 

„n-iach-, but to i, to take the length from 

r i:xrof tho’^::.! to tue^^eud c;^;-j:-rari: -gki 

;"rt™or““tne"nd and a sliding piece at the other, 
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similar to that used by sboemakors m taking ^ “oaou™ tor 
boots ; the contrivance ehould be made to work 
and forwai-ds, and if a wood bottom were used with a scJe 
of Sin. divided into eighths, it would probably be considered 
satisfactory, but until something of the kind is the 

measuring of birds is Ukely to lead to very nnsatisfactoiT 

"with these alterations I am disposed to make a sUght change 
in the standard for judging the clear and ticked birds, as 

follows : 


Standard for Judging Clear and Ticked Birds. 



Points* 

10 


15 

Back and ahouluere 

10 


7 


7 


8 


6 


10 

Contour, position, and style 

15 

10 

Total.. 



There is a difficulty as to what constitutes a ticked bird, 
and some judges disqualify a bird in a clei^ class becax^e 
a dark under-duS feather may be discovered on the leg by 

This is canying the matter a little too far, os it is not a 
all improbable that if the bird were shown under another 
iudee as a ticked bird it would be disqualified or passed 
over as being a clear bird ; such a slight blemish might be 
considered by a judge in giving his award between two bir^ 
of eqmd merit in all other respects, and this woiUd only be 
fair and right. I have often regretted having classified ticked 
birds with unevenly-marked birds, as I am now of opinion 
that ticked birds should either form a separate class, or be 
allowed to compete on equal terms with clear birds, and that 
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birds should be allowed to be shown - - ^ -^het 
elass with less than two distinct and - ^le .narks or p 

of a dark colour. When ticks objection to 

invisible to the naked eye, ere birJa and such birds 

their being shown in a class for clear birds, and 

are almost invariably bred P^oy canaries, 

CLassE3.-There are SIX classes of Joi^kshire^ ^^y^ 

and these are " evenly-marked buff, ticked or 

elear huff, tlkc-d or unJvenly-marked buff. 

unevenly-marked yel ^ , H^pfions about these birds are their 

Points.— The principal , Another desideratum, 

aire and shape oveloked is great length in 

and one which ought no provided always it is 

,_,oay. The alutble it is on this accoimt. 

con-ect in f ired is that usually termed “ straight,” 

The form the crown of the head to the t^ 

he., running aleck (the cheeks 

tX the appearance of 

«“ to ’’woderately broad, but not prominent ; the b,ack weU 
to he long and “a fault in a bird of any 

they must not over p slender; the body 

,,,,ed; tbe .vmst the tail must be of 

inclined to be thin, ^ . the letrs long, substan- 

' “d length, close and ” go^rthighs i there should 

^ial and inclining to he st^gbt,w^g^^ g^^ ,, 

be no appeai-ance of a frill on r ^ 

ought likewise to be very close m t^athj, 

been carved out of ■ attitude should bo a little 

atone, yeUow. and ^asy and graceful. By fur 

r !fand:ri”. however, of this particular breed are the 

evenly four-marked vs-nety. ^,y, 
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Bceing that the markings, which are far more difficult to produM 
to shape, must be preserved intact. The most beauWul 

sptoens of these very charming hu-ds that I 
h^e been bred in the North and East Ridmp of Torkshire ^d 
in some parts of Lancashire, where they are highly f and 

greatly prized. The eye markings should he elliptical m fo™, 
or in two pai-aUel lines at the front and behind the eye ; the wing 
markings should he even, about seven, eight, or mne feathers m 

the secondary flights.* _ 

STAKPAUP OP EkCPLLENCE.-The standard for 
clear varietiea-computing 100 points as representmg the ideal 
o£ a perfect specimen— is considered as under : 

STANDARD FOR JODOINO CLEAR YORKSHIRE CANARIES. 

Points. 

6 

6 

Keck g 

SliouWers ^ ^ jO 

Back 4 

Cbcst ' B 

\Yaist ^ g 

Lcri 8 

Tail 10 

Size of bird 3 

Colour g 

Quality ot feathers 

Contour and position 

Coudilion 

Total 

The foregoing criterion is eiiually applicable to the unevenly- 
marked classes with the only exception that fifteen pomU 

slioiild he allowed for markings, the other points being p 

reduced to admit of this bemg done. In the 
W nfirked class a bird Tvith evenly-marked wings and an 
; 7 ::’p^rm!;t 3 tuah.y the -‘piok of the basket.;, so far as 
™rkings are a consideration. Next to this in pomt of per- 
fection^is a bird similarly marke d, with the addition of eye or 

■ i 1 wo iSbrv fiTTrk feather on e.nch sido of the tail : I prefer thorn with- 

out uTnd Uko a '■lur.mSrkod bird better lb,Tn a .ix-niarked one. 


V 



V o K K .s n I U K A N 
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and for a third choico I should prefer a bird 

s’^r’^txaD roB Judo.bo etsnlt.b.bked Yobksh.be Ca^n.b^es. 

. 15 

Head and eye-markings 

« ^ 


Neck, shoulders, and back 

Chest, waist, and legs 

Wing-markings and sadiUc 

Tail .. 

Size of bird 
Colour .. 

Quality of feathers . 
Contour and position. 
Condition 


• • • « 






• • • 


Total 


10 

10 

20 

6 

8 

3 

8 

10 

10 

loo 


^ . , 

The muEt.r.tions are taken from birds of the true typ.cal 

higliest-clasa TorksUiies. 



CHAPTER XIII. 


The Cinnamon. 

These birds have derived their name from their peculiar 
colour, which greaUy resembles that of cinnamon bark used 
for culinary purposes, although it is much deeper and richer m 
hue. It is an old-established variety, and its origm, like that 
of the Lizard canary, is beyond the knowledge of the 
treneration. It is a breed that bus always been regarded with 
much favour among what I may call the educated fancier; by 
this term I mean men who have made canaries a daily study tor 
years There is something about them quite uncommon in 
appearance-something totally unlike any of the other recog- 
nised varieties in the colour of their plumage ; and, although the 
tint is somewhat quiet and sober, it is nevertheless peculiarly 
pleasing and attractive. Some twenty years ago the colour of 
these birds was much lees brilliant than it is found among those 
of the present day, as a rule, for since the introduction of the 
Norwich Fancy blood into tbeir veins their charms have been 
considerably enlianced. Indeed, so grave and sombre-looking, 
60 thoroughly drabby were these birds in appearance at one 
time, that they gained the names of “Quaker" and “Dun” 

canaries. 

If I were to begin to extol the variegated Cinnamons as much 
as I consider they deserve to be, the probabilities are that some 
person might feel disposed to remind me that they were merely 
cross-breeds. Just so ; but it is well to remember that some cross- 
bred animals are highly prized, ?uid to give an instance in point 
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I miglit mention the cross between the bulldog and terrier, 
which is, in most cases, a much handsomer dog than either of its 
progenitors, and a breed greatly valued by the cognoscenti of the 
canine race. 


A reason which militates greatly against this particular breed 
of birds is that there are so few shows that make separate classes 
for them; and this is more easily explained than remedied. The 
north countiy fanciers, almost without exception, cross the 
Cinnamon and Belgian Fancy canaries together, as they prefer 
symmetry to colour; whilst the south country fanciers give 
precedence to the latter, and for this reason they cross the 
Cinnamon and Norwich Fancy varieties with each other; the 
consequence is that, whenever the two distinct crosses of birds 
meet together in the same class for competition, the awards of 
the judges very rarely give satisfaction to all parties. Most of 
the secretaries and committees of shows are fully aware of this 
bugbear, and rather than run the risk of bickerings arising at 
their shows, they prefer to make an “ any other variety class ” 
instead of giving a special class to the variegated variety. 

In some parts of Yorkshire, Lancashire, Durham, and North- 
umberland. many elegant specimens of the Belgian cross are to 
be met with— large slender birds, graceful in form and com- 
inandmg xn appearance, with sleek flat heads, exquisitely 
chiselled, and long slender necks, with good substantial le"s well 
formed, and a fine erect carriage. Add to these pioperties a pair 
of evenly-marked wings and two delicately and beautifully pen- 
cilled eye-markings, and you have what I consider a gem of a 
bird to behold. “ There is no accounting for taste,” for the cross 
between the Cinnamon and Norwich Fancy canaries are very 
diminutive birds, displaying nothing beyond the form of the 
commonest type of canary, and having no other recommendation 
beyond their superior colour over the class of birds I have 
endeavoured to portray; but whether high colour in this case 

tM of opinion ; for uiy part 

I tbmk that tbo mfusion of Norwich blood, giving the colouL a 

brighter and a deeper hue. detracts rather than adds to the 

apcarance of these birds, for I have always considered that one 

01 the moat plcaaing features about them is the great contrast in 
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the colours, which is so readily apparent in the cross with 
the Belgian canaries, hut which is not neaidy so perceptible in 
birds bred between the Cinnamon and Norwich Fancy vaideties. 
Indeed, whenever I look upon a superb specimen of an evenly* 
marked buff Cinnamon— a cross between the Belgian Fancy and 
Cinnamon varieties— it invariably reminds me of that beautiful 
bird the turbit pigeon. It may be thought by some a rather 
singular comparison, but such is the fact, nevertheless ; there is 
something so serenely pure, so mild, affectionate, and innocent- 
looking about them (when clean and in proper condition) that I 
often wonder how any person can look upon them without 
admiring and esteeming them. 

It is greatly to be regretted that any difference of opinion 
should exist among fanciers in regard to this variety, as it 
undoubtedly has been the means of preventing, to a considerable 
extent, the propagation of one of the most beautiful and charm- 
ing of our cross-breeds. 

Cinnamon, as weU as most of the Cinnamon variegated, bir<k, 
have eyes of a pink or palish red colour, and they can be dis- 
tinguished by this peculiarity when they are only a day or two 
old, as the pink shows through the thin film which covers the eyes 
of the young birds. 

BBEEruNG. — It is a little singular, but none the less true, if 
you cross a Cinnamon canary with one of any other colour or 
breed, you may rest assured that the cinnamon colour will 
predominate eventually, if it does not in the first instance. 
To illustrate my meaning more clearly, we will suppose that 
you have mated a Cinnamon and a Belgian canary for the 
purpose of a cross, wo will likewise presume that among the 
progeny obtained from this pair of birds is one perfectly clear 
in colour. The following year you mate this bird with a 
Belgian canary again, or one of a similar breed, and you 
will find that some of the produce of the latter cross mil be 
Cinnamon or Cinnamon Variegated, but most probably the 
last-named kind. I have known instances of this occur in 
the fourth and fifth generations, when the Cinuamon bird 
first used was well bred and free from any other cross or 
admixture of foreign blood. The colour of the cross breeds 
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19 , as a matter of course, much paler and more dm-jj-looking 
than the standard coloui* recognised in the genuine article; 
etill it is for all that an unmistakable cinnamon hue. 

A few years ago I mated a good jonque Ciuuamou cook 
with a jonque Lizai’d canary hon^both being odd birds, but 
of first rate quality. I thought they would do for feeders 
if their produce proved worthless. They bred nothing but 
pure greens and Cinnamons, but ohic-tly the latter, and all 
were very rich iu colour, and were much admired by everyone 
who saw them. A friend of mine had a young green cook fi. m 
this cross, and the following season be mated him with three 
hens of different breeds, as an experimeut. and iu every 
instance good average specimens of Cinnamon oauaades were 
produced. 

Some people will tell you that Cinnamon canaries are bred 
by crossing a green canary with a clear yedlow one, but, unless 
one or other of the parent birds has some of the genuine 
Cinnamon blood in its composition, you may depend upon it such 
a circumstance will never happen. I have known people who have 
put jonque green birds to clear yellows, and buff green birds to 
buffs, over and over again for this purpose, and I have done the 
same thing myself many years ago, but all to no vise. That 
some people have succeeded in breeding them iu this way I do 
not fora moment doubt, but I am quite confident the Cinnamon 
blood existed iu one or other of the pi*ogenitors. 

Those fanciers who are desiroxis of breeding birds of this 
variety, fit for any competition, will need to procure a few high- 
class birds to begin with. The best plan to obtain them is to 
claim a few good male birds at the Crystal Palace Show at 
Sydenham, unless you are acquainted with any fancier who is 
reputed for having a good strain, but, even iu this case, I should 
prefer to get the hens from him and claim the male birds as 
advised. Nottingham was famed for the production of Cin- 
namon canaries thirty years ago, but latterly Northampton 
has borne the palm, and perhaps there is no other town iu tlio 
United Kingdom where so many of these birds are bred (and 
good ones, too), although it baa had to lower it colours to towns 
of less imi)Oitance within the past few years, but, for all that, 
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there is no better blood to be found to breed fiom than can bo 
obtained within its precincts. 

When you commence to breed Cinnamon birds, put together, 
the first year, two pairs of pure bred birds, Muthout spot or 
blemish, and in no way related to each other; at the 8 ^© 
time mate a good jonque Cinnamon cock with a weU-bred 
yellow variegated Norwich Fancy hen, the latter possessmg 
good colour, form, size, and quality, and not too heavily marked, 
or one pure green, if obtainable. Be sure that the Cinnamon bird 
used for this cross has been bred from self-coloured birds for at 
least three generations. From the produce of the l^t-named 
pair keep the richest coloured hen, of good size and feather, 11 
not the second best in colour, provided she is best in other 
respects; a Cinnamon or Cinnamon variegated bird to be pre- 
ferred. Second year: Keep the best birds bred from the two 
pairs of Cinnamons, and cross them together to the best of your 
judgment ; one pair, however should be buff birds. Pi^chase a 
cood buff Cinnamon cock of a different strain, and put him with 
one of the cross bred hens (jonque). Third year: Pair the pro- 
duce from your pure Cinnamons together again, always keepmg 
the best birds to breed from. These birds will be fuU cousins, 
but it is necessary to breed them a little akin occasionally, as it 
keeps the blood pure. Take a young cock, bred from two pure- 
bred buffs, and put with the best jonque hen bred from the other 
pair containing the Norwich cross. Fourth year: Introduce 
new blood by pairing a pure Cinnamon bird with the best bird 
bred from your own breed of Cinnamons, and another with the 
best bird from the other pair, which will now be almost pure 
again The following year mate the produce from the two last 
named pairs, and you will find the colour perceptibly improved. 
Continue the same process, introducing the Norwich ci-oss every 
third or fourth year ; by tliis means you will vastly increase the 
colour of your birds without detracting from their other qualities. 

Avoid breeding from pied birds as much as possible, but a 
single white feather, or even two, in the tail of a bird, if good in 
another points, is not a serious objection ; at the same time, it 
is commendable to avoid it as much as you can, as the defect is 
very likely to be perpetuated if too much use is made of birds 
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with a blemish of this kind. I have purposely confined my 
i-emarks to as few pairs of birds as I could, in order to elucidate 
the system of crossing herein recommended, so that I might be 
able to make it all the more easily understood ; but I must not 
forget to point out to those who desire to climb the pinnacle of 
fame as breeders and exhibitors of canaries that it will be 
advisable to put double, or even treble the number of birds 
mentioned together if they wush to stand a reasonable chance of 
success as prize takers. Another injunction I think it desirable 
to give, and that is. do not attempt to breed too many varieties 
at the same time, for those who do so very i-arely succeed in 
attaining eminence either as breeders or exhibitors. 

To breed Variegated birds you must begin by crossing the 
Belgian and Cinnamon varieties together, or the ^vorwich t ancy 
and” Cinnamon birds, whichever kind you desire to cultivate. 
The following year select the best and most cveuly-mavkcd 
young birds, the produce of the first cross, and mate thorn again 
with the Belgian or Norwich varieties, as the case may be. For 
further particulars in regard to crossing in order to obtain 
evenly-marked birds, I must refer you to the chapter upon 

evenly-marked Noi-wich Fancy canaries. 

If you are desirous of breeding evenly-marked and CredaX 
Cinnamon canaries, which are particularly pretty, you must 
couple a pure Cinnamon canary with a clear or givy-crested 
Norwich Fancy canary, or, presuming that you desire to possess 
shape in conjunction with the crest in preference to colour, tbeu 
you must use a Manchester Coppy canary in place of the 
Norwich Fancy bird. From the produce of this cross you must 
keep the crested birds— those that please you most— and mate 
them again with plain-headed birds bred from crested strams, 
either Norwich Fancy or Coppies, whichever you require. 
By this means you will be able to propagate birds that will be 
likely to please you, and repay you for your trouble and outlay 
as well. Whenever the markings begin to get too light, take 
another dip of Cinnamon Fancy blood, which will speedily 
counterbalance the superfluity of the blood of the clear strams. 

Some of these crosses are extremely handsome, and it must 
not be forgotten that the clear birds bred from them, with pink 
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or paUsh red eyea. axe valuable for crossing to obtain hens for 
breeding canary and linnet mules. 

Classes.— There are only two classes for pare Cinn^on 
canaries, viz., jonque and mealy ; the fo^er l>emg more deep 
intense, and brighter in colour than the latter variety ; but the 
last-named is more largely endowed with that beautiful ail ry- 
grey light which pervades the outer surface of the f eathei^. and 
which is so much prized by fanciers as an indication of hign 

breeding and rare quality. _ 

There are a great many varieties of Cinnamon runeyaied hir^. 
indeed they are capable of being divided into the same number 
of classes L the marked Nonvich Fancy bii-ds; but they never 
are as they are not nearly so popular at present as that world- 
renowned variety. Hitherto there have been but two chisses set 
apart at any show for birds of this kind, and they are prmeipa^y 
given under the designations of “ variegated yellow Cmna-non 
Ld “variegated bull Cinnamon.” Now, what constitutes a 
variegated bird is simply a bird with a 

consequently, both evenly and unevenly marked birds can com- 
pete togetb Jr under this head, but the evenly-marked are s^e to 
Lko piwedence. The other varieties ore geueridly to be found 
at BbOTS which wind up their schedules with that most useful 
and needful class, the “ Any other variety of canary, and m it 
they 6gure very prominently in most cases. 

Points.— The ime Cinnamon canary resembles in form and 
size the Norwich Fancy birds— perhaps, if anything, they are a 
Uttlo larger; that is, taking the general average of the two 
vai-ieties. The distinguishing features in these birds we colou^ 
and form, but more pai-ticularly the former. The colour most 
prized is a deep rich meUow orange cinnamon, and this should 
be distributed as evenly as possible all over the bird. A light- 
coloured throat, belly, or i*ump. or even Hgbt-coloured thighs, are 
considered blemishes. Nest in point of esteem to the bmds just 
described are those of a yellowish tint ; but avoid the green and 
the dusky, smoky smut-coloured birds, as they invariably possess 
bad blood. A stripy appearance is bad ; the more nearly a bird 
looks oU over one unbroken colour, the more prizahle it is. 
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The best wing-markings of the Variegated birds are those 
which are perfectly even-that is to say. the same number of 
cinnamon feathers in each wing, and the corresponding feathers. 
The eye.markings should either encircle the eye comple ely or 
extend backward or fonvard. or both, from the centre of the eye. 
these being called “front” or “back centre” eye-markmgs. 
whichever they may happen to be; but those that envelop the 

eye and which are known as “ spectacle ” eye-markmgs. arc most 
pri^cd-a white feather intermixed with the dark foathci^s in the 
wings or a dark feather with the clear feathers, is regarded as a 
fault The wing coverlets, saddle and rump feathers, as well as 
those on the body of the bird, barring eye and wing markings, 


r.:!''da:k I pvof..r a fo.u-n.arked bird to a si.- 

marked bird, as I do not consider a dark feather on each side of 
the tail an acquisition but rather the reverse. 

Standard of ExcEDLENCE.-The following standard will he 
found to give the relative value of the different points of merit, 
100 points to he assumed us representing the highest excellence ; 

STANDAHD FOR J0I.OISO CLEAR ClRNAMOR 

Colour, for dopth. clrrvmess. purity, ritbnes* of tone. 

brigbtneBti and regularity tbrot.gbout ^ 

Quality ami 

Size, for lon^ftli and s>a\»stauc« 

CouditioQ ainl ^ 

Contour and Carriu^^e ^ 

Saddle - 

Totnl ^00 

STANOABD for JODOINO VaRIEGATLI. Cirmauos 

• If) 

Size, Contour, and Carriri {,'0 ^ 

Wing-mark ing9 

Ejc«tuarkings 

Colour jQ 

Conditiouand Quality ^ 

Saddle ...A. jQ 

Featliera 

Tidal 


100 



CHAPTER XIV. 


THE Modern Cinnamon. 

The innovations that have been pi-acticed in late years by 
many breeders of canaries, in order to increase the size of 
their birds, have been extended to the Cinnamon Canary, and 
carried to such an extent as to gi-eatly imperil the chief 
characteristics of tliis trnly lovely variety of the Canary 
family. In place of the beautiful Norwich type of Cmnamons. 
with their peculiar coats of rich orange brown, or deep reddish 
mahogany hue, we have had established a race of great overgrown 
mongrels, many of which show almost evei-y point that is 
objectionable in a good specimen of this breed. A true 
Cinnamon is a beautiful bird, and its chief and most valued 
properties are pui-ity of colour and richness and evenness of 
tone, pervaded by a bright sheeny sui-face, which should bo 
evenly distributed over the entii-e plumage : it should be free 
from stripiuess both on the back, breast, and sides of the 

body. , 3. •, 

The true colour may be characterised as a rcddish-oi-ange 

browu, with good under colour, and in the jonques of high 
luorit there should appear a sort of rich niby colour peering 
through the ground colour; and in the buffs, or mealies, a 
rich orange yellow should glint radiantly on the upper surtace 
of the body colouring, almost dazzling in its intensity; par- 
ticularly when daylight is fading is this peculiarity observable, 
and it may be held as a sure sign of high breeding. It is in 
the evening, or on a dull day, that a good Cinnamon bird is 
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seen in its full bounty ; and it is really a bewitchins; sigbt to 

a true lover of this variety. . , r -f., 

But those great overgrown, dusky, murky, mdefmi * ^ 

objects with their natural greeny, drabbisb. smoky-lookin., 
hue and coarse feather (the worst points that a Cmn.imoi 
bird can possibly possess), together with 

pale washy-looking breasts, sides, vents, and rump., ^Mth K b 
Lecnish dusky stripes displayed on their hacks and sides, 
till a getmine adnrirer of this variety with disgust and loathing. 
Why sacrifice every quality that a good 

merely to obtain size? To me it seems simply madness. Size 
can only be obtained by crossing with the Dutch or 
birds and the latter are the lineal descendants of the old Dutch 
canty In every other feature except size, such a cross tends 

= 'f" 

Strtr ■ :,s 

LaLa.biro cook with a Norwich Cinnamon hen, and ^ 

e.o,a to obtain green and variegated green coeks, and eUar 

Ld variegated hens, and Cinnamon variegated occasionally, 

riniiamon blood be reliable and pure. These birds aic 

crossed with Cinnamon birds again, and green and Cmnmnons 
crossea wiL .. „ize » size’” is still tbo cry, and the 

produced, ^ but^ resorted to. and this process is 

Lajicas i ultimately a three-parts bred Lancashire 

cTn ‘ron “tod^eeXt^. aU or mo^st of the fanlte I imvo 
^ W and then cayenne is resorted to, to cover all these 
Tf: t Oh thrcaycnnel It is really the hng.hear o t Im 
f'^cy if not the curse of it, and has done so much ha.m 
1^800.0 breeds that ten years of careful and honest breed, ng 
nnld not Bufflcc to eradicate all the evils which have follov.il 
Tn Tts trat There is no kind of science in this kind of brooding, 
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no skill required, no foresiglit, no brains. It is almost a matter 
of cbance ; then why resort to it ? Be warned in time, do not 
destroy one of the loveliest of our varieties for the sake of a 
whim. Besides, fanciers forget that the Lancashire bird is 
descended from the Dutch and Belgian birds, and I am sorry 
to say that many of them have inherited in a large degree 
the delicacy of constitution inherent in these varieties, such 
as asthma and tuberculosis, and thus they are unconsciously 
propagating these disorders also. The original Norwich Cin- 
namons had the most robust constitutions, but how many of 
those modem birds are to be found that have sufBcient stamina 
to carry them through three years of breeding operations to 
say nothing of exhibition specimens P I should say vei-y few. 
I am a great stickler for type, but the true types of several 
of our varieties are becoming lost owing to the riding to death 
of this rampant mania for size, and ere long a new classification 
will be needed unless the craze can be abated. 

If fanciers really do want and admire large mongrel Cinna- 
mons, by all moans let them have them, but they should be 
^hown in the "Any other variety class,” and not as true 
Cinnamons. The colour of the genuine Cinnamon canary is 
so powerful and vigorous that with care and judicious breeding 
it can be produced in any breed, and Cinnamon Belgians, 
Cinnamon Scotch Fancies, Cinnamon Lancasbires, or Cinnamon 
Yoi-kehires could be easily manufactured, but the colom’ would 
neither bo so fine nor so rich as that found in the Norwich 
Cinnamons, which after all is the true standard. 

At the present time there are first-class specimens of the 
Scotch Fancy of a Cinnamon colour, and I saw one exhibited 
at Birmingham, by Mr. Groame. of Brough, Torkshire, in 
1890, a bird. I believe, ho purchased in Scotland, and a bird 
of considerable merit, and in England would be, if properly 
judged, dillicult to beat in a class set apart for Scotch Fancies; 
but siugulfir to say these sports in colour are all hens. About 
twenty years ago, or perhaps a little more, I bought a large buff- 
crested cock, almost a thoroughbred Lancashire, with immense 
body and a good crest, one of the sturdy thick sort. I put 
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1 ;ni with a very bi^h-class Cinnamon ben. my object being to 

na boa. out o t";-- j::rorbotb ben. ....a ,.o 

this variety I haU ever se ^^,.,1,1.5. l.ved. It occurred 

Uably as perfect as ‘ „„„ ,.to n.y 

to me to use some 1, i^rororties, n.ul 1 

Cinnamo.. Was a j ,,.„eu.ber 

suco«dea but at ^ Darlington, an, 

sending a baa , c-imo class, one a gem of 

with it two other disgust this big mongrel, 

the first water; am y prize and the best bird 

«3 I value, and' received a telepun 

r'’ Mr C eufinson of Parlington, asking the lowest price I 
from Mr. Cieunn . to accept a less sum. as I 

would accept for him. Cinnamons 

.-anted him to run with to this day the bird 

to increase the size , he fanciers in Darlington 

Ubnorvnana referrea to g von o afterNbe 

as - Telogran,” that title bn . g I often regrcttc.l 

event ; tbis bappenea a go<K . to an-aben a aosire 

afterwaras that I sell i. . Cinnamons, to the 

^^cnHf^ U.O* m- aa^lr^ble featnres possessea by birds 

of the T>n- race^ Cinnamon eanary is essentially a bird 

I consider that tl e Norwiel. pla.n- 

a: “::a r: 

ntt; artiflcialTceding, bnt it can never be obtained 

ao pure as that prodneea by high ct^^ervative as to be an 
I do not desire to be eo-iderec^so co^ ^ ^ 

opponent to iminovemon , (rained by cross- 

convinced of the advantages a obtained by the sacri- 

breeding- If an increase of size .8 ,,y3c)f 

fruni Srtpole Some limit should he placed 
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on tlie length of tliis breed, and I think 6iin., or at the very 
most e^n.. should under no circumstances be exceeded, and 
even then it will take years of judicious breeding to bring up 
the quality and colour in a bird of these dimensions. This 
should be accomplished by selection, by breeding from double 
bulls, and an occasional dip into crested-bred Norwich blood. 
Green birds should be avoided as much as possible in the 
attainment of this object, as this shade of colour in a Cinna- 
mon is most objectionable. It wiU certainly take a year or 
two longer to breed up from clears and Cinnamon variegated 
birds but in the end the result will be much more satisfactory. 
I prefer substance to great length. We want the Cinnamon of 
tlio thick, deep-set, bullfinch shape, and not of the thin spare 

Yorkshire type. . . .x 1 • 

I would recommend amateurs who desire to attempt to im- 
prove this variety to first obtain a pair or two of the pure 
Nonvich Cinnamons of the old school, birds that have been 
bred pure for several geuei-ations. Take one pair of tliese 
and cross them with a paii- of large-crcsted bred plain-heads. 
Let them be pure in colour, rich in tone, and fine in feather; 
big.framcd birds, as bulky as possible, but free from coarseness, 
and destitute of the overhanging eyebrows, and with thick 
necks, short legs and tails, but deep broad chests, and wide 
backs, and good shoulders. Pair a buff Cinnamon cock, of a 
deep pure colour and level throughout, with a large yellow 
hen of this kind, and a jonque Cinnamon cock with n buff hen 
of the character I have described. It is advantageous to use 
Cinnamon cocks in preference to Cinnamon hens and hens 
of the crestod-bred strain, as the colour is more influenced by 
using Cinnamon cocks, and the colours obtained in the young 
are brighter and clearer. Select from the offspring of these 
the clear birds with pink eyes and the Cinnamon variegated 
hens, and cross these again with Cinnamon cocks bred from 
a pure strain, putting a buff and jonqno together as before. 
From this second cross there should be some nice Cinnamons. 
Put a cock of this cross with a Cinnamon vai-iogated hen 
bred from the first cross, and another with a pure Cinnamon, 
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and the foUowing season breed from birds the production of 
these crosses, always selecting the largest and best. From 
the last pair run two buffs together, but never two jonques; 
avoid aU kinds to breed from that show too much of a grccu 
tinee or with light-coloured throats, breasts, rumps, or bellies. 
Select those that are pure and level in colom throughout and 
free from stripes, if possible, for future operations, and proceed 
on the same lines; but occasionally, say. once in throe ycais, 
breed them akin, and a strain of Cinnamons will be built up 
that will do the breeder credit, but if he tries to prob^css too 
rapidly he wiU assuredly fad to produce a race of birds that 

will stand the test of time. 

In the stindard for judging the new type I would make n 

little alteration from my former standard, as follows : 

Points. 

Colour lor depth, purity, and richness of lone 40 

Quality and sheen „ 

Size for length and substance 

Condition and ^ 

Contour and carriage ^ 

Freodom from stripincss . 

Total 

I only give these standards as showing to what evtcut 
I re-ard the various properties. I do not advocate judging 
by joints, as the process is too tedious, and would be more 
uLatisfuetory than the usual method of judging by ight 
Still it is of the utmost importance that all judges slioiild 
bear in mind the relative value of the various points, as ho d 
in the estimation of breeders and fanciers, to enable thorn to 
make theii- awards satisfactory to exhibitors and critics alike. 



CHAPTER XV. 


THE Cinnamon Crested. 

There is probably no member of the British Canaria family 
more interesting than this, and I am pleased to find that the 
variety is coming more into favour every year, and that classes 
are now provided for it at all our best shows. The reason for 
this breed not being so popular as the Norwich Crests is that 
good specimens are more difficult to obtain, and require a 
much longer time to bring them to a state of perfection. I 
bred the fii’st specimen of this variety that I ever saw, some 
thirty-six years ago, but it is quite possible that someone 
may have bred them before mo. 

I have also been fortunate enough to breed some of the 
best specimens of this variety that I have ever seen, and one 
of these, a young cock, evenly-marked and crested, which 
I sold to a Hr. Hillyer, of Leicester, took, amongst other 
honours, first prize at the Aquarium Show in London, and 
also fii'st prize at the Crystal Palace, at Sydenham, and he 
is the only male bird I have seen that approached anything 

like pei'fection. 

His mother was a Cinnamon variegated plain-head, bred from 
a green hen, the produce of a pure well-bred Cinnamon hen 
and a orested-bred Norwich cock. His father was an even- 
marked and Crested Norwich bird, whose mother was bred 
between a Cinnamon canary and a Lancashire Coppy. The 
crested blood in him was all of high-class quality. 

There is no difficulty in breeding Cinnamon create, especially 
self coloui-a. Put a Cinnamon cock bred for a few generations 
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from pm-e Cinnamons ^ith an evenly -marked and ores od 
NorwiL ken of good quality; at tbe -same tune put anothe. 
Cinnamon cock with a good pure Lancash.re crested hen and 
eelect from these pairs the best of the crested and plam-head 
youngsters, picking out aU those that hare pmk eyes or are 
Cinnfmon v.ariegated, and m.atlng them w.th pure greens, as 
s^me of the progeny are sure to be. Be sure to select and 
kern the best of the crested birds. The followmg year keep 
the best crests and those that show the best C.nnanu.n qnah- 
t es and cross them with Yorkshire Cinnamons, as hese b,rd., 
inhm-it a lot of Coppy blood, and it will help you to get s.ze 
r k cLt, the latter being the most difficult thing to obt.mn. 
as the admixture of Cinnanmn blood tends to shor e.. the 
eL-st, and this is the greatest diffienlty you will have to 

“iryrr'prefer the self-coloured Cinnamons, select *1^0 .^teons 
or heaviest variegated from one pair, and run them w,th the 
self Cinnamons or heaviest variegated Cinnamons hied fiom 
the other pair, selecting as a matter of course, one a plam- 
head and the other a crest, from the later cross select the 
best crested birds, and mate them with pure bred Yorkshire 
Cinnamons the following year, and so on, going back to he 
crested Norwich and Cinnamon alternately as required foi tlu 
improvement of crest and colour. But if you prefer to hr cd 
evOTly-inarkcd and crested Cinnamons, which arc by far the 
hands^omest birds of this variety, instead of whole Cinnaiiioiis 
1 ct the best of the Cinnamon variegated plain-heads, and 
i with ttm marked and crested Norwich birds for fimt 
, Hic nroduce of these choose the best of the 
crested b'^^, and pair again with the best of the Cinnamons 
variegated, the produce of the other pairs. Choose hens with 
oPnamon marked wings and caps, or the nearest approadi to 
such In the following year you must exercise your j g 
ment in selecting birds bred from the pairs named, and if 
you succeed in breeding imy evenly -marked 
which you ought to do with ordinary luck, keep them, .in 
;^r wfth he.^ or cocks closely related to them, and in a 
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few years you wiU be enabled to breed them more frequently. 
Of course, you will breed birds at first that are not what you 
require, these must be discarded, and sold for what they will 
bring in the market. Ton may pair brothers and sisters or 
first cousins, but do not continue this in-breeding too long, or 
the birds will deteriorate in size and feather. . 

In selecting Cinnamons for these operations you must have 
large birds, with plenty of substance and good broad skulls, 
and if they have heavy eye-brows, so much the better, as the 
greatest difficulty you will experience will bo to get largo 
well-foi-med crests, as the admixture of the Cinnamon blood 
most undoubtedly has a tendency to circumscribe the crest; 
therefore, to breed a really well-crested Cinnamon variegated 
bird you want no more Cinnamon in its composition than 
will give the required colour. On the other hand, if yon pur- 
sue the improvement in crest too far you are apt to sacrifice 
the colour; it rcqiures patience, perseverance, and sound 
iudgmont to obtain what you really want, but when you 
succeed you will be well repaid for aU your trouble, for a 
good bird of this variety cun always command a good price 
and plenty of customers, and there is a more open field for 
obtaining success than there is in breeding Norwich crests, 
where you have thousands of breeders to contend against, 
whereas the breeders of crest Cinnamons are coined to com- 
pai-atively few. In a few years these classes will he extended, 
and the demand for them will increase accordingly. These 
birds should be bred and inaged by the same methods and 
standards as are applied to the crested Norwich canaries. 



CHAPTER XVI . 


The Evenly-marked Cinnamon. 

THESE birds are sbo.-n in the ■■Any “t 

evenly-marked Yorkshire birds. I also advise 
"aders to follow tbe plan ^ 'Tesmd'ocLsTonaUy 

rintee'd^rt - Tt"' 

i.e., size, colour, markings, feather, and shape. 



CHAPTER XVII. 


THE NORWICH Fancy. 

Origin.— The Norwich Fancy canaries donbtless owe their 
existence as a distinct variety to the town of Norwich, and have 
derived their origin, I believe, from crossing the London Fancy 
or Lizard canaries with the common stock; and by further 
judicious pairing, feeding, and careful moulting they have 
ultimately attained that exquisite colour for which they are so 
widely famed. 

The method of breeding and rcaiing clear Norwich, in order 
to produce and retain their rich dazzling plumage throughout 
the show season, was held in such profound secrecy among the 
breeders and exhibitors in Norwich at one time that it was 
publicly asserted by a gentleman of position, then in the 
“ fancy,” that one hundred pounds would not extract the secret 
of obtaining the high colour in these birds and the genuine 
process of crossing them and moulting them in order to obtain 
perfection, at least so far as it was then known. Without 
doubt, there was a wonderful amount of freemasonry existing 
among the craft in Norwich some years ago, and they kept 
their secrets remarkably well ; but the bubble burst at last, to 
the chagi-in of many, 1 dare say, and the secret of high colour 
became common property. 

Varieties. — Of the Norwich Fancy canaries there are the 
clears, the evenly marked, the ticked, the unevenly-marked, the 
green, and the crested varieties. 

The Clear birds have hitherto been held in considerable 
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estimation by a great many fanciers, and more especially by 
ladies and amateurs, their gorgeous and brilliant plumage being 
their principal attraction; but now that it has become so 
eitensively kuo^*n that those ririd hues can be readily procured 
simply by administering cayenne popper, mixed with eeg and 
biscuits, and given as food during the period of moulting, it 
is a question whether this knowledge will not dispel the fas- 
cination that has hitherto hung aroxind these birds. That it 
will very materially affect their value commercially I think 
there can be no shadow of a doubt. Sreauwlule, I believe 
that the best bred birds will reap the greatest advantage 
from this novel retjime, and that they will continue in a pro- 
portionate degree, according to breeding, to bear the jialin over 
all their competitors of a more lowly origin, but it is just 
possible that I may be wrong in my assumption. However, 
apart from this, there can bo little doubt now that, even prior to 
the discovery of this ingenious method of using cayenne, many 
of the most highly coloui-ed specimens exhibited owed in a great 
measure their gaudy glistening colours to some particular mode 
of feediug, for it scems to have been long known to the princi- 
pal breeders in Nonvich that the exterior grandeur of these 
birds could be materially improved by giving them certain 
ingredients, mixed with their food and otherwise, during the 
moulting season, and numerous and various have been the 
devices resorted to for this purpose. Among other i tings which 
have been tried to inlluence and improve the colour in these 
birds are : Marigold flowers, cochineal, meadow saffron, aunatto, 
beetroot, carrots, madder, turmeric, mustard seed, Ac., but the 
whole of these ingredients appear to sink into utter insignifi- 
cance, so far as effect is produced, when comj)ared with the 
magical results which have been achieved by the use of the 
cayenne jicpper. See chapter on " Moulting” ip. U!2). 

In addition to the nostrums already specified, and which 
are intended for internal use only, some unscrupulous persons 
have had the temerity to resort to eitenial embellishments ns 
well, and to accomplish their object they have applied such com- 
pounds as ” Judaou’s Dyes” and similar preparations. Where 
these artifices have been detected, the perpetrators have been 
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in most instances justly exposed, and likewise excluded from 
competing at tliose shows where their impostures were brought 

to light. , „ • • 

The Evenly-marhed variety of Norwich Fancy canan^ la 

much admired and greatly prized by the “ talent ” or bird critics, 

and is also regarded by many people of taste and discernment 

as being superior in most respects to the much vaunted London 

Fancy variety. One decided advantage the Evenl^y-marked 

bird certainly has over the last-named breed is this: if it 

happens to shed one of ite dark pinion feathers prematurely. 

it is reproduced by a fac simile of the lost feather ; whereas it 

ia otherwise with a London Fancy canary. Another and still 

greater advantage is possessed by the Norwich bir^, for they 

can be exhibited for several years in succession, if carefully 

moulted and preseiwcd in good health and fine condition, whdst 

the London Fancies invariably lose their show plumage after the 

second moult. ^ 

Of all the different varieties of Norwich Fancy canaries, there 

are none more beautiful or interesting than the Crested birds, for 
they not only combine-wben highly bred-the rich and biaUiant 
plumage of the clear varieties, but the evenly-marked imd 
L-sted classes possess the much admired wing-niarkings of the 
evenly-marked or variegated birds, and in addition to these 
advantages, they are adorned with on elegant ornament on their 
heads in the form of a crest; this ia designated by some fanciers 
a •• Top-not.” by others a “ Grown,” a Coppy,” a “ Toppin,” and 
by a few a “ Tassel.” 

There can be no doubt that the crest is an innovation among 
the Norwich Fancy canaries, and has doubtless been produced, in 
the first instance, by crossing with the ordiuaiy or common 
crested canary, and the introduction of this extraneous blood, 
whilst imparting the coveted ornament, has greatly detracted 
from the glowing colours that the best specimens of these birds 
so largely inherit. This drawback might by judicious and 
careful crossing be overcome iu a few years ; but, unforti^tely 
for oxperimeutalists, there ai-e more weighty considerations m 
breeding these birds than the mere attainment of brilliant 
plumage. Good crests are not produced easily, and unless they 
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are bred in a prescribed manner - wbicb I shall pnint out 
presently-tbey Lon deteriorate both in size, form, and colour. 

Tbimmino — There is an amazing amount of trickery carried 

on with marked birds by eabibitors 

are so infinitesimal as in no way to “2!“ si.cc^ss, 

til at li ones t fanciers have but a very uieagic c . *1 

Sr tW who are experienced manipulators m doctonng these 

birds can make a moderately s^ood 

socket; correspondi ^ in anrl secured ivilb a 

eno.igb to show) are extracted and fitted n 

i“L:''dcvfcLs 

L sLlLli; “d dt-lroisly accomplisbed as to defy detection. 
MaBBtfo 

are sometimes necessitated to p together. When 

wings, separately, and a rc uirds of No. 1 pair are 

marks It identity. The tail feathers are so easily knocked . 

BEEEDINO.-lu selecting stuck to breed CVear Norwich from, 
vou oucht to procure a few superior birds; be sure to pure use 

. them from well-establisbed iuViUiug 

grity; by this means you are more likely to succecu g 
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such buds as you need. Ton wiU require both clear and marked 
birds to breed clear birds from, and rather hearUy-marked ^ 
too ; indeed, one entirely green, if of good coloy and <1^^. “ 
by no means to be despised. I think I cannot do better thM 
relate here the method of crossing pursued and recommended by 
one of the oldest, most experienced and successful breeders m 
Noiuvich, after which I wiE detaU my own experience, the 
method recommended by the breeder refeiTed to is as = 

First year : Put a clear yeUow cock with a marked b^ hen , be 
sure that she is bred from greens (pied buds) and not from 
“ fancy”— by the last-mentioned term he explams that he means 
Liz.ard canaries-” because,” says he, “Fancy must ^ 
except at the proper time, as I shall teU you.” Second year _ ^ 

recoLends the young birds (” clears ”) to I”® 
birds from a second pair mated in precisely the same way as the 
ttnlrd pair. Third year: Ho says. ^‘Takc the best clem- 
birds bred fr^om the last cross and pair ynth a clear bird bred 
Srot the ‘ Fancy/ and you wiU find the best birds are Sot^om 
this cross;’' he explains that, to obtain a bird such aa ^ 
Ascribes, you must put a Noi-wich Fancy and a Lizard canary 
tgetherj ivom the produce of this pair you ai-e to ^ 

birds which are the least marked, and pair them mth the 
Norwich Fancy again-I presume with clear birds of the last- 
named variety, but he does not say so. He adds, “ In three years 

you will breed clears” "In aelectmg the final 
irom they should blow clear all over; tbe produce of this cross 
are only for show, and ore of no use to breed from. e a s 
significantly, " No honest man would sell you birds bred thus 
breed from again, nor would I buy a bird to cross with ex^pt 1 
Uiew tbe man I bought it of.” See "A Caution to beginners 


in buying birds (p. . . 

My own system of breeding clear Norwnch canaries la as 

follows : First year : Put a London Fancy and a Lizard can^y 

together. At tbe same time mate two clear bull Norwich 

canaries, and likewise two clear jonques. or yellows ; both the 

last-named pairs must blow clear all over, be close in feather, 

and full of quality. This makes three pairs of birds in alL 

To hope to be siu’cessful as an exhibitor, it would be necea- 
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earv to put together several more pairs on the same plan ; but 
those I have selected are sufficient for me to 
principle of crossing I advocate myself. Second year : Sdec 
Ld from each of the clear pairs of Norwich Fancy, and mate 
them with birds bred between the Loudon Fancy and Lizard 
canaries. Always choose those nearest clear from this cross. 
Thu-d year; Select the lightest marked birds, bull • 

from the last crosses, and mate again with clear " 
birds bred from “ double bolts ” or •' double yellows, but be 
sure in the linal cross, to mate them so that the ground colou. , 
of each are of an opposite hue to each other, i.c,, the bull or btlfl- 
marked birds must be put with clear yellows, and mce versa. 
The result will be found satisfactory. The reason I adiocate 
this cross is that birds so bred are greatly allccted by cayenne 

and other foods tor obtaining high colour. 

To breed Uaevenhj-marked or Vaiacgaled Norwich canaiies. 

Put a clear yellow arid a yellow marked bird together ; select a 
yellow'^bird from this cross, and m.ate it with a buff-maiked 
bird teed from the last cross in breeding for clear buds, b e 
according to my own method. The produce of this cross will be 
ITd mostly very rich in colour. The reason al eged fo 
breeding from the green varieties is that it stieiigt ens 
clur and makes it more lasting, and that tor intlodiiciiig tl c 
L^i^rd canary cross once in three years with the green birds is 
becail it gives a softness to the feathers, and makes them have 
a silky appearance; but if you breed too loug in with th 

“ trreen ’* tho fcatliers get long unci rough. 

The Ticked birds arc obtained in brooding for clears and like - 
wise for marked birds. They are simply birds that aio nut 
quite clear in colour, but have a slight tick, spock, or niaik on 
Luxe part of their bodies. The points required are the same as 

those aimed at in breeding clear birds. . , 1, 1 

The Green variety is produced by crossing heavily marked 
birds together several times in succession, but two jouques 
{greeuB) should be put together, say. once m three years, to 

nrevent the feathers from becoming too coarse. 

^ There are probably no breeders of canaries that have so many 
dimeulties to encounter in attaining their object as those u o 
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pursue the somewhat tautalising occupation of f 

larked birds ; consequently those who have made up then 
minds to emhai-k in this particular branch of bird-bre^mg mu 
he fully prepared to meet with hopes kindled only to be lighted 
and dfsappLtments innumerable. To breed evenly-m^M 
Nonrich cLaries fit for eriiibition, and in the most 
m'mner possible, it wiU be necessaiy, in tiie first place, to procure 
afewRoL eyenly.mavked birds to begin with, and ^^^^lectog 
them I wordd adrise that birds with dark caps be avo.dei It m 
absolutely necessaiy to obtain birds of distinct breeds, free from 

Wood relationship, to begin with. Mato 
birds together: both should be rather hghtly-mmked tba 
otherwise, and one of them at least should have white or 
coloured legs, and clear under flue feathers (the 
nest the skin) ; this pair, for the sake of distmct.on, I shaU after 
wards refer to as " No. 1.” Nest put another evenly-mai-ked bird 
with a perfectly clear one, the latter being bred from a cl^r 
strain • ft should be large m size, rich in colour, and of 
quality : this bird should be perfectly clear m colour 
which fact must bo ascertained by taking it m the hand and 
blowing back the feathers over and under the body; this pair 
fh ill cfll “No. 2.” Thefollowing year select the two best 
birds the produce of No. 1 pair, and mate the heavier marked 
bird of the two with a clear bird, the produce of ^o. “ 
the othei- with the lightest and most evenly marked bird, like- 
ned from No. 2 pair. These pairs it wiU be necessaiT to 

designate “No. 3” and “No. 4.” The following season select from 
the produce of No. 3 and No. 4 the best birds “d Pam m toe 
manner already pointed out: the young birds from the ^t 
named pairs wUl bo first cousins, but this is oust what is ''““ted, 
for breeding them in-and-in occasionally is one of the seci-ets foi 
obtaining regularity in markings, but it must not bo resorted to 
too freoucntly, or the birds will soon become smaU and scant in 
feather. To improve the colour in these birds and to preserve 
the markings, I have found it advantageous to cross with a 
London Fancy bird. say. once in three or four years; couple a 
bird of the last-named variety with a clear bu-d, bred by youi'self 
from an evenly-marked strain, and keep the clearest birds, tho 
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produce of thi. cross, or those only marked m be ^ 

breed from. When the birds get aU related through th.s sj s tern 
of crossing, it will be necessary to purchase, front tune to t , 
as they are required, one or two good 

some fancier who is reputed for breeding good buds of th, 
variety to cross with them. If two evenly-marked birds aie put 
to-ether too often, the produce will be heavily marked ; this 
must be regulated by resorting to clear birds bred frou. an 
evellly.marked strain. The great secret in obtaiinlig g.eii 
evenly-marked birds lies ehielly in the following rules _ H=t 
in breeding from birds which are eveiily-maiked, 
birds the produce of an evenly-marked strain; scceuid y, in the 
process of ‘consanguinity, or blood relationship ; and thirdly in 

avoidin- all birds for breeding purposes which are iiietula y 
marked! no matter how well they may be bred, all such buds 

miiBl be seat to the “ right about.” , , « i 

It wiU be seen by the foregoing remarks that I have conhiied 

myself to as few pairs as possible to elucidate the system o 
bleeding I advocaL ; but ere you can hope to be successful n 
producing a few birds fit for competition, it will be necessary to 
Led from several pairs of birds, and if yon persevere m 
blowing the instructions I have given, you will find in the coiiise 
of three or four years that you will be able to produce the even 
markings with wonderful precision and regularity, but e vny 
careful about the introduction of new blood, tor if yo i happ. 
L^^Lce a bird bred from irregularly marked birds, it wd cans 
you a great amount of trouble and vexatioin I might h.i e 
Idvieed you to put two clear birds, bred Irom ^o, - pan, to t , 
two evenly-marked birds known as No, 1 the second scsison, but 
I have purposely avoided doing eo for fear it might contuse 

'"‘'ForXeeding purposes, bo sure to keep all the clear birds with 
eye-marks ; these you can utilise where clear birds are leqmred 
with greater advantage- Ton may Ukewise preserve all the 
birds with evenly-marked wind's and one eye-inark, oi buds \m i 
twoeye-marke and one wing-mark, as all birds of this descrip- 
tion arc choice stock birds ; birds marked on the head, uei. 
chest, or rather heavily in the tail, as well as all irivgu^ai y- 
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marked or pied birds, you must dispose of at the first opportunity. 
If you breed a bird with heavy wing markings, but slighUy 
marked about the eyes, mate it with a bird that is clear in the 
body, with eye-markings only. If you have a bird with hea,i^ 
eye-markings and lightly marked wings, pair such a bird with 
one that is marked in the wings only, and so on. With these 
instructions you only require experience to enable you to breed 
evenly-marked birds with undoubted success. Birds bred m 
this way for four or five years are very likely to produce evenly- 
marked mules ; choose the clear or very lightly-marked birds for 

this purpose. ,, 

It will be necessary to pair two buff-marked birds together 

sometimes, or a buff-marked bird and a clear buff bird from an 

evenly-marked strain, as this tends not only to improve the size 

of the bird, but it increases the quantity of feathers, although, 

as a rule, you should breed from a jonque and mealy (yellow and 

^'iTvou desire to breed Creded Noru-ich canaries (old type) 
for exhibition, you must first procure a few good created birds, 
either males or females. I prefer the fomer, aa I find that the 
pro-eiiy more frequently favour the male parent than otherwise. 
They must in aU cases be good specimens, or of imdoubted high 
breedin- and you wiU fiud it advisable to claim a few prize 
winners” at some of our best shows-the Crystal Palace at 
Sydeuham is probably the best for this purpose. It is held usually 
in the month of February, which is, or ought to be, the end of the 
legitimate show season, and hence exhibitors are disposed to pat 
a selling price upon them if they wish to pai-t with them. If yon 
canuot attend the show yourself, the Secretary— whom I have 
always found exceedingly obliging at all times— wUl claim for 
you such birds as you require, if you send him a P.0.0, in 
advance and iustructious what to do. To an evenly-marked and 
crested cock you should put a clear, or very lightly-marked 
plaiu-hcadcd hen, bred from a crested strain. You should 
purchase your hens from some respectable, well-knowu fancier, 
who has made his mark as a breeder of crested birds, to begin 
with; afterwards keep bens bred by yourself. If the cock 
or hen is a clear bird with a dark crest, then it ought to be 
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paired with a plain-headed bird of the opposite Bel with a dark 
Lp and wing markings, or a clear bird from a 
strain ; but by crossing the clear and marked buds toge e y 
have a chance of getting young bbds of 

same nest. In order to improve the colour and quabty of you 
birds it will be necessary for you to cross them occasionally a itl 
clear birds not of the crested strain ; in this case you should 
ttl a luarkod and crested bird, or a clear bird with a dark- 
crest, with ouc as evenly marked as you can piocuii . , 

coloured strain, for if you cross with clear birds you maj evp. et 
to get more grey and clear crested young birds than daik-eiestei 
ones Select from this cross the best crested and heaviest mai ked 
birds and mate them with clear birds bred from a maiked and 
crested strain ; or, better still, it you can procure them wi h clear 
bodies with dark caps. Whenever you breed birds of the 
tion iiist named be sure to keep them ; they are lui aliiable for 
breeding purposes, and far more dilliciilt to procure than ciested 
birds To improve the evenly-marked and crested birds m their 
m-mkings? you will he obliged to cross a clear bird with a dark 
crest or oL lightly wing-uiarkcd, with an evenly wing-maike 
bird ’of the plain evenly-marked strain tfoiir marked), an 
m-irkcd about the head it is so much the more to be pretcire , 
but must be marked nowhere else ; this should be done about once 
thr”c or tour years. It is the regular custom to couple a 
ioimuo and mealy bird together (yellow and bait), but if you « isli 
Jo breed large birds, close in feather, with large wcl -formed 
crests, you luust frei|ueutly breed from two buffs or mealies, bii 
be sure that one is crested, mid the other crested bred ; this must 
not be overdone, or the produce will be coarse. I sometimes 
cclcct a bird nearly all green, with a crest, and cross it with a 
clear bird, as it improves the colour both of the body f catliei 
and the crests. When you have succeeded in producing a . ace 
of birds with crests imd markings to your liking, breed then 
together occasionally a little “sib” (cousangninityl, say, Inst 
^Tisins, but be careful not to overdo it, or the produce will 
become small, weak, and puny. By the adoption of this method 
vou will perpetuate the features you re<iuiie. 

^ If you pair two crested birds with each other, their progeny, .is 
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a rule, Tvill be bald at the back of tbe head, or bare mop crests, 
wbicb is a great disfigurement in either case. Tbe majority of 
crested birds are more or less bald behind the crest; but by 
breeding two buffs together you will soon overcome this defect. 

A crested bird can be identified when it is only a few days old 
by its peculiar formation of the head, aud a very small smooth 
spoc is generally visible on the top and at the back of the 
cranium. As soon as you discover that you have an unusually 
good crested bird, place it by itself as soon as it is able to feed 
on seed; aud be sure that the cage in which you place it is 
provided with good sized holes to get its head through when 
feeding or drinking, or the crest will get chafed and disfigured. 
After a crested bird has moulted it should not he placed with 
another bird until the show season is over, because the other 
bird is pretty certain to pluck its crest, and the feathers will not 

grow again until the bird moult.s. 

Before coneludiiig this subject, I would strenuously advise 
those who are devoted to the Norwich Fancy canaries not to 
uegleet the methods of crossing pointed out to improve the 
breed as I am convinced that it will in the end prove more satis- 
f ictory than the newly-discovercd system of feeding to produce 
high colour, aud which. I think, must of necessity be attended 
with baneful results, as such a powerful stimulant as cayenne 
pepper cannot but be injurious to the health of canaries. See 
“ Tlie Infiueiiee of various Ingredients on the Colour of Canaries 
and their Hybrids” (p. 171 1. 

Classe.s. — The clear Norwich canaries, as well as tbe evenly 
marked, the crested, the ticked, the green, and the unevenly 
inarlceJ, are each divided into two separate classes, i.e., jonques 
and mealies. 

In the C'/ear varieties there are the jonques and mealies, bettor 
known as yellows aud buffs, but “orange” would be a miicb 
more appr.)priate and fitting name for the first-mentioned 
varietv, and “ orange mealies ” for tbe latter, as these appella* 
tiuns are more truly descriptive of their real colours. 

There are only two classes for Ennlij-nuirhcil birds, which are 
aiTanged thus: Evenly marked yellow Nonvich cjinaries and 
evenly-marked buff Norwich canaries, aud these may consist of 
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— ■ marked ” birds ; for, Vk^ith 

.. two.markea,” ■■ four-markoa, or ^ comretitiou ; 

:rs irri's: - - 

Clear bulf, rlear yellow; 

yellow, shows set apart more 

altlioujrh It 13 seldom tliat .omi classes for tli. s.- 

than four, anil molo f,'''-:'''™ cxH.\.i'to. s an.l j.Hl-c, 

varieties, wk>ch.sunsaus . . y^ ._^ cousi.l.-.v.l, l,y most 

The erost.-a varieties, au.l next to tlmse 

fauciers, as the fitst 

the clear liodicd and (la» k 

estimation. general appearance, the C/c'tr 

Points.— I n si^c. ' ^ ^ j , r..f .^ed and crested varletie.s, 
and ric;;cd Norwich consideration ar- 

the chief distinction being • ornament in the shape of 

to o.ced the other 

even markings, crests. Ic.. but T ° Despite the' 

varieties in richness, depth an f^mciors. who are deeply 

efforts that have been mai e y ' hitherto universally 

interested in to set 

acknowledged chief fea me . cannot succeed, for tli ■ 

merest tyro m tlie ^ /%har^rtoristic m those b:ra^. 

:nra";l:i” oU ty,: of" cre-sted Noru-ici., Sco chavtor ou 

‘’^^hnir:rj^tLr„sofu,o^..^.r^ 

umuestional.ly as to vlictbcr hud.s 

markings; indeed, it is not entitled to he couside-red 

birds of this ‘’'-■■•'"'“tt I ;;; drsiro to 

unovculymarked class. ~“r;„p i's ,vcll for.ucd and the 

disturb this arrangement. When the c l 
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wing-iuai’kiiigs even, a bird of this sort presents a very attractive 
appearance, and has a host of admirers. Next to a bird marked 
as deseril)ed, I should prefer one with dark cap, eye-markings, 
and wing-markings, or one with evenly-marked wings and eyes, 
and one dark feather in the tail, and next to these, a bird with 
one eye mark and evenly mai’ked wing, Colour and quality, 
however, in this class of birds are indispensably requisite. 

The principal features which entitle Evenhj ‘marked Norwich 
canaries to the distinguished position which they hold are their 
gorgeous colours and regular and artistic markings, but more 
especially the latter, as they are most difficult to obtain, even 
to an approximation of the criterion of excellence. 

The first and most impoilant of the markings in the evenly- 
marked bii’ds are those of the wings. A bird may have two, 
four, five, seven, or any similar number of dark fcathei'S in each 
wing, or it may have five in one wing and seven in the other, or 
any similar or other number, and still be considered a legitimate 
candidate for this class, so long ns the wings appear even to the 
unaided eye; but a bird so marked will show to disadvantage if 
shown against a bird with perfect wing markings— that is to say, 
if a judge is careful, aud handles the birds when performing hia 
judicial functions, which too many of them neglect to do. There 
are very few birds perfect in this respect, even among those 
which figure prominently as winners at our best shows. Some 
judges prefer a bird lightly marked in the wings’; othcra, again, 
prefer them heavily marked rather than otherwise; but a bird 
with the first nine pinion feathers white, and the remaining nine, 
or the secondary pinions, black, corresponding exactly on each 
side, is, without doubt, the most pei*fect of all, and those nearest 
to this standard come next. Many birds, and birds of great 
merit, too, very frequently are possessed of a “ mixed ” wing, 
that is, one or two white fcathei'S intermixed with the black ones 
or rice rersa; both are regarded as grave faults, but more 
particulai'ly the latter, as it is more readily detected by the 
naked eye. 

The next markings of importance are those of the eye. Some 
birds are pencilled in front of the eyes only, aud others behind 
the eyes, whilst others again are pencilled both in front of and 
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behind the eyes, which is preferable to being marked on one side 
of each eye only; but the most approved and perfect eye- 
max'kings are those which encircle the eye completely, and these 
are known as “ spectacle ” eye-marks ; they sboiild not be either 
too large or too small, but proportionate with the size of the 
bird, and in keeping vdth the wing-markings ; when well formed 

they ought to be elliptic, or cgg-slmped. 

Symmetry in marking is an important consideration, and one 
which is too frequently overlooked or ignored. The other 
recognised markings are one or two dark feathers on each side 
of the tail; but these must be the extreme outside feathers, 
and none others. Such markings may be regarded as doubtful 
acquisitions, although a few of the “old seho.d” j^rofess to 
cherish a liking for them. Nevertheless, there can be no 
question that a perfectly “four-marked” bird is the beau ideal of 
a bird of thie variety— I mean a bird with good wiug and eye 
markings, and a clear tail. “ Two-marked ” birds may be 
possessed of wing markings only, or of eye-markings only, with 
a clear body, but a bird having a clear body and a dark feather 
on each side of the tail only, is not so recognised. Many good 
judges prefer a bird with evenly-marked wings and a clear body 
to a “ sis-marked” bird, as they look upon the tail markings as 
a detraction and not as an embellishment, but those with eye- 
markings only are the least valued of all except for mule 
breeding. 

It will be found, on closely examining an evenly-marked bird, 
that its eye-markings do not exactly coirespond; at least, I 
never saw one with both eyc-murkings precisely alike, and I have 
scrutinised hundreds. Those birds with eye-markings most 
closely resembling each other are to be preferred. A good 
saddle is an indispensable requisite to an evenly-marked bird, 
and a point deserving of attentive considei-ation, as a finely 
formed, full, flowing saddle greatly enhances the appearance of 
the wing-mju'kings. Some fanciers term evenly-marked wings 

V shaped, but I fail to see the force of this, as a V is much 
thicker on one side than the other, and therefore, a bird to be 

V wing-marked must have one wiug more heavily-marked than 
the other, hence it would not be even. 
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■With the exception of the markings ab*eady described, a bird 
of tbis variety should be clear in all other parts of the body, and 
it is desirable that it should be free from dark feathers in the 
saddle and coverlets, whether of wings or tail. The greater 
portion of marked birds are dark in their under*flue feathers, 
and others again are tinged on the thighs, vent and rump, and 
have dai-k legs and feet. These are only regarded as minor 
considerations : but where two birds are equal in merit in all 
other respects, the bird that possesses the fewest of these 
blemishes is undoubtedly entitled to bear the palm. 

The evenly-marked Norwich canaries ai*e about five inches and 
upwards in length. In foim they resemble the original, -or, as it 
is more frequently named, the common canary. They should 
have round, full heads; necks medium in length, and rather 
stout ; bodies full and plump, with deep, broad, well-developed, 
and prominent chests ; broad, well-filled backs, and substantial 
shoulders; legs r.athcr short, but well set; carriage easy and 
commanding, with plenty of vivacity. 

The Crested Nonvich birds in size and general conformation 
resemble very closely tbe foregoing variety. The head should 
be round, broad, and full ; tbe neck moderately long, and gradu- 
ally incroasiug in thickness from tbe junction next the hciid to 
the shoulders; the body should be full and plump, and of a 
demi-scmi-circular form from the throat to the vent ; the back 
broad at the shoulders, tapering towards the tail, and slightly 
curved outwardly; the tail projecting in an obtuse manner from 
the body, although it is usually termed “ straight ” by fanciers. 
The chest should he deep, broad, and full. The body colour 
clear, bright, vivid and level througbout, except the shoulder 
Idiidos, or pinion covers and rump, which are always more 
intense in colour in highly-bred birds — tbis is termed “quality” 
by tbe cognoscenti. The flights, tail feathers, and vents of all 
birds ai*e invariably paler, but more so in some birds than in 
others. Closeness and firmness of feather are advantageous, and 
likewise denote qxiality ; and a full well-formed circular saddle 
is a great acquisition, especially to a marked bird, for it shows 
tbe wing markings to much greater advantage, and makes 
them appear more angnl:>r, or, ns it is generally termed, 
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“cleaner cut.” The feathers should ho silky in texture and 
appearance. 

The crested birds are generally a little inferior in colour, 
when compared with the choicest specimens of the clear 
varieties, but it is amazing what amount of improvement has 
taken place in crested birds in this ro.spcct during the last 
few years. 

The crcat consists of a tnft of feathers which cover the upper 
portion or crown of the head, and it is formed in many respects 
like a flower, as it appears to converge to a point or centre, and 
the fcJithers overlap each other like the leaves or petals of a ros.c 
or marigold, falling or drooping partly over the beak, eyes, and 
back part of the head of the bird, and this feature cnstiliites tlie 
chief point of bciuity in this variety of canary. The crest varies 
in shape, size, and colour. There are the elliptic or oval crest, 
the round or circular crest, and the shield crest (so called from 
its resemblance in form to the escutcheon); the last is rounded 
in front, and as it extends backward from the centre or orifice it 
expands in breadth, and tenninates in an almost horizontal line, 
except at the extreme outer edges, where two small elongated 
tufts of feathers (one on each side corresponding) project like two 
diminutive horns; these are termed by some “ pheasants’ ears.” 
A well-formed crest of this description is exceedingly handsome, 
more particularly when it is adorned with a h.^od— that is, 
with a dark patch of feathers extending from hehiud the eyes 
of the bird, and down the back part of the ueek for some dis- 
tance, and partly over each side of it as well. In shape it is like 
a moiik’B cowl, and is frequently termed n “ hood crest.” and 
sometimes a “ curtain crest,” and when perfect in form it is 
considered by connoisseurs as the of crests. 

A good crest of any fonn should have a clearly defined but 
well filled centre, from which the feathers should fall gracefully 
in every direction over the head; it should likewise be well 
filled and closely packed, without a break or split in any part 
of it. It ought to come well over the beak, eyes, and base of 
the skull; the longer and thicker it is the better, provided 
it is well formed and well proportioned. It should he as Hat 
as possible on the top, and have the api)i.-arauee of having been 
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pressed "wdth a flat iron. The colour most admired is dart 
green, approaching to black. Next to green comes grey or 
mottled, called by some fanciers “grizzled;” clear crests are 
held in the least esteem of all, so far as colour becomes a 
consideration. You cannot get a crest too dark, nor too laige, 
provided it is well-formed and densely packed. The formation 
of the crest is the chief consideration, next size, and lastly, 
colour. It is not customary at shows to make separate classes 
for the different forms of crests; all are shown together, and 
each fancier has his opinion as to which he considers best. 

I know from experience that the most difficult form of crest 
to produce in anything like perfection is the shield crest with 
the hood ; and those who have made crested birds their 
particular study will acknowledge that this is by far the 
handsomest. 

The Evcnly-inarhed and Crested canaries look best, I always 
think, when they are not too lightly wing-marked. I prefer 
a bird with the first six or seven largo flight feathers clear and 
the remaiuJor dark. The darker and more defined they are, the 
more valuable the bird possessing them becomes. In a really 
first-class specimen of this variety none of the wing coverlets or 
saddle feathers should be dark, only the flights specified and the 
crest ; a mixed wing is a fault, that is, a white feather inter- 
mixed with the dark ones, and this frequently happens. A self- 
coloured tail, whether dark or clear, and even a mixed tail, 
provided the dark feathers are at the outer edges of the tail, 
and correspond, is admissible, but a clear tail is without doubt 
most esteemed. A black feather or more on one side of the tail 
only, although the bird has evenly-marked wings, is considered 
a disqualification in an evenly-iuarked and crested class, and a 
bird so marked should be entered in the “ unevenly-marked,” or 
“ any other variety” class. For my part, and many fanciers arc 
of the same opinion, I should be disposed to admit a bird of this 
description into the evenly-marked class, and count three points 
against it for the defect, as it is birds of this stamp that tempt 
unscnipuhms fanciers to tamper with them. 

Standards op Excellence.— T he following tables will be 
found to give accurate estimates of the relative points of merit 
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in the different varieties, 100 poinU to be regarded as a man- 
mum of perfection ; 

Stawdibd fob Jodoiso Club Norwich Casibibs. 

roiutt. 

Colour tlie principal considerationa beini? viTilnejs, 

^ clearn«s, and purity, the tint mostly esteemed 

being deep orancc. and 45 

gularly OTcr the breast, back, Tcnt, 4c., ot the I inl 

Quality, for extra brilliancy and sheen, particularly on 
^ the crown of the be-ad. pinions, or shou dcr bh.des 
and rump, and for having a lino silvery loanuosity 

pervading the head, neck, breast, sc 

Size of binls, for length and ^8 

Condition and feathers ^ 

Contour and carriage ^ 

Saddle .A... ***** - 



For the Tiched and Green varieties the same standard as that 
eiven for the clear birds will be found e.iually applicable; but 
with regard to the Unevenhj-murkcd birds the markings, which 
form an interesting feature in this class, must be taken into 
consideration. I therefore give the foUowing as a standard of 

^xo^Uoqco • 

Standard fob Jodoiso Umevekli-Makbed Norwich 

20 

Markings ^ 

Colour 

Quality e 

Sizo (length and 

Condition aud feathers 

Contour oud carriage ........a.. 

Saddle 

Total 

The following is the Standard of Excellence for Ecenhj-marktd 

* 

Standard fob Jodoino Evemlt.Marked Norwich CANARtrs. 

Pomtdo 

Colour-for richnesa.intonrity.nnd regularity through- ^ 

Qut AO. . .. 

Marking and poncilUng, 35 points, sub-divided thus: 

Wing*mnrViD 9 



Boddlo— for fulncse, blmpo* end closeness ® 

Condition and quality (meal or floss) 1^ 

Bizo (length and subetauco of bird) ® 

Feathers— for flrinness and sheen............ ® 

Contour and carriage * ^ 

ToUl 
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The Standard of Excellence for Crested Norw^icli is as follows : 


Standard for Jitdoino Crested Jfouwicn Canaries. 

Points* 


Crest 45 points, sub-Jivided as follows : 

Form and size of crest 

Colour of crest 

Centre of crest 

Total 

Colour of bird -for depth, evenness, and brilliancy .. 

Wing-marking 

Condition and quality 

Feathers 

Contour and size of bird 

Saddle 


30 

7 

8 


10 

10 

10 

10 

10 

6 


Total . . 
Grand Total 


55 


All sliow birds ought to have good sound legs and feet; the 
wings ought not to overlap each other at the tips, nor di'OOp 

from the shoulder like a “slip wing. 

An otherwise good bird might, through an accident, lose a 
claw, or cross or droop its wings more than is natural. I do 
not tliink it would be right to disqualify it as a show bird on 
this account; but all such imperfections ought to be carefully 
looked for by judges, and, when discovered, should be fully 
considered and well weighed ere the awards are made, and for 
each defect so many points should be deducted from the 
qualities of tbe bird so maimed as they considered right and 
just to all parties couocnied. 

The standard for judging the clear and unevenly-marked 
Created varieties, with the exception of the wing markings, is 
the same as that already given. At those shows where the three 
classes arc merged in one it is for the committees to say whether 
tiic wing markings of the evenly-marked birds are to count, as 
judges, not being instructed to tlic contrary, should adhere to 
the standard. 

What is an Evenly-mark*-:© Bird? — This question has 
frequently been asked of late, aud there appears to be much 
dillVivnce of opinion on the subject. I will endeavour to 
e.xplain the matter cleai-ly and tersely. 
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A bird marked with a round spot in fi'out of each eye is 
known as a “ pea-eye-marked ” bird ; other eye maikincs consist 
of a line in front or hehind the eye, and frequently both: and 
in other cases the eyes are surrounded with oval or roundish 
dark markings, known amongst fanciers as “spectacle eye 
marks.” These last-named are considered the most perfect, and 
conK>*q\iontly are most esteemed. ^Vhen a bird is posse.^sed of any 
of these appendages and a i»erfectly clear body in other respects 
it is considered evenly-marked, and is termed a “ two-p« intcd ” 
bird. If, however, in addition to these marks it has a dark 
feather clearly visible in either wing or the tail, then it is 
cla.ssed with the unevenly-marked or variegated birds. If a 
bird is marked near one eye only, and is quite clear in colour 
on all other parts of the body, it is known as a ticked bird. 

A bird marked in each wing, although it may have five dark 
feathers in one wing and seven in the other, or seven in one 
and nine in the other, or similarly marked, but appearing even 
to the unaided eye, is considered an evenly-marked bird, and 
is designated a “ two-pointed ” bird also ; but if marked at one 
eye only and on any other part of the body ineluding tail in 
addition, then it becomes an unevenly-marked bird. A bird 
marked at each eye and in eacb wing and nowhere else, is 
undoubtedly the most perfect type of the evenly-marked 
variety, and is termed a “ four pointed ” bird. I consid. r a 
bird with well-formed spectacles or oval eye-markings, and 
the nine secondary Hying feathers in each wing coloured, the 
beau ideal of an evcnly-m.arkcd bird. Again, a bird marked 
at each eye and each wing, and with one or two dark 
feathers on each side of the tail (being the extreme outside 
feathers) is also an evenly-marked bird, and is known as a 
“six jiointed” bird; but if it has only a dark feather on one 
side of the tail it is not eligible, but with two on one side 
and only one on the other it is still regarded as an evenly- 
marked bird. The dark tail feathers are. in my opinion, a 
drawback rather than an advantage, although I know that 
some fanciers diller with mo on this point. I have never 
seen a perfect evenly-marked bird, nor do I believe one Las 
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ever been bred by any fancier. Some years ago I mado this 
variety of bird my especial study, and I bred some of the 
most perfectly marked birds I have ever seen, and some of 
them were never beaten when exhibited in the best of company. 
It is rai*e to get the eye-mai-kings nearly equal, and in the 
wings there will generally be found one or two more dark 
feathers in one wing than in the other, and one or two white 
feathers mixed up with the dark, or a few dark feathers in 
the saddle near the junction of the wings may occasionoUy 
be found just above the nunp, or on the rump, vent, or 
thighs. These blemishes do not entitle the birds to be shown 
in any other class than the one for the evenly-marked, and 
when allowed to remain they count as points against them? 
but I am sorry to say many exhibitors manipulate birds 
showing such blemishes to a considerable extent. It is not 
uncommon for an otherwise perfect bird to have a few dark 
feathers at the butts of the wings, which is a great blemish, 
and when judging a class of this sort I have frequently had 
to disqualify birds for being “faked” (trimmed)— many of 
them even by some of our most successful exhibitors. I need 
not say that the practice is a dishonest one and a robbery 
from honest fanciers. 

■\ViiAT IS A Variegated Bird? — This is another bone of con- 
tention among fanciers, but one that is not, in my opinion, 
difhcult to settle. A variegated bird is simply a bird diversified 
in colour, and whether these colours appear in the shape of 
even- or uneven-marking, it is to all intents and purposes a 
bird diversified in colour, and consequently a variegated bird. 
You cannut go beyond the definitions given by the compilers 
of our dictionaries. I am aware that many bird fanciers do 
not regard an eveiily-marked bird as a variegated bird, but 
it is so nevertheless. To prevent any misunderstanding, the 
Conuuittees of Shows should oxeroiso the utmost care in com- 
piling their scbeJulcs of prizes, and state precisely what variety 
of birds are iuteuded to be allowed to compete in certain classes, 
and this should be done in the clearest manner possible. The 
word variegated has proved misleading to many e.xhibitors, 
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and, therefore, I would su-^'gest that the most straiglittV.rward 
plan would be to state clearly and emphatically what is really 
meant. For instance, supposing you wish to mcludo in one 
class all variegated birds, whether marked in regular or an 
irregular manner, the schedule should read thus; EnoiiI}* 
marked. Unevenly-marked, or Ticked. If you wish to exclude 
the Evenly-marked, then the words. Unevenly-marked or Ticked 
should be substituted. But what are you going to do Avith 
the evenly-marked birds, which are really the gems of this 
variety? You surely would not relegate them to tlic other 
vai-iety class, as it would be an undoubted injustice to do so. 
At some shows, in fact at most of the best shows, separate classes 
are given for evenly-marked specimens, and this order of tilings 
I consider much the host, hut at small shows, such liherality 
cannot bo exercised on account of the expense. Therefore, 
when judges find that evenly-marked, unevenly-marked, and 
ticked birds all compete together, every allowance should bo 
made for size, shape, colour, quality of feather, and condition ; 
and as the evenly-marked birds lose considerably in colour and 
frequently in size and form, the contest is often keener than 
many suijposo; for it must bo remembered that all birds not 
eligible lor competition in an evenly-marked class mu>t of 
necessity be eligible for an unevenly-marked class, and this 
would include all birds marked in each wing and with a dark 
cap; all birds evenly-marked in the wings and at the 
but with one dark feather in the tail, or with evenly-marked 
wings and one eye mark ; and those marked at each eye and 
in each Aving but with a small spot or speck on the eroAvn 
or centre of the head. These, of course, are the perfection of 
unevenly-marked birds so far as markings are ccncerned, and 
in a class including both varieties these birds frequently make 
the contest very warm, as a little extra size, or superior colour 
or contour, may easily cast the balance of points in tlieir 
favour. 

Some fancici-s would like to have three and five pointctl 
birds relegated to the evenly-marked classes, but this I regard 
as nonsensical. I would rather sec all marked birds come 

X 
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under the simple head c£ “ Variegated,” for by no rule of 
loijic or common sense can an unevenly- marked bird be 
classed as an evenly-marked one. Birds that are heavjly or 
badly marked require to be possessed of some extraorchnai y 
merit beyond their mai-kings to have even a remote chance 
of success as a prize dinner, ^hen competing agamst such 

birds as I have described. 

What is a Ticked Bird? There’s the rub I A hona fide 
ticked bird is a bird that possesses one clear and distinct 
dark tick or spot on some part of the body, that can be 
discovered without the aid of a magnifying glass, or stinmmg 
the sight for the space of ten minutes to Gnd ita where- 
abouts. I do not consider a clear-bodied bird with a little 
dark under-flue feather on the thigh or at the vent a ticked 
bird. Birds with these slight blemishes are eligible to com- 
pete in clear classes, and such trivial defects should be taken 
into consideration in awarding the prizes. I do not place 
much weight on these defects myself, and would only count 
two or three neutral points against birds so marked. 

Evenly- and unevenly-marked Cinnamons of the Jsorwich 
type are never 8ho^\*n in classes for Noi-udch birds, but are 
invariably entered in the A.O.Y. class; the same remarks are 
equally applicable to Cinnamon-marked birds of the York- 
vurletios. 


For my part I sec no reason why Cinnamon-marked birds 
of the Norwich type, or the same variety of birds of the 
Yorkshire type, should not compete against green-marked 
birds of the same varieties, and where committees decide on 
this the fact should be specially mentioned in the schedules. 
No doubt this opens up another question, and that is, why 
should not Cinnamon crests be made to compete in the 
Crestfd-Norwieh classes ? llj answer is. that this may be 
regarded as quite the exception to the rule, from the fact 
that the introduction of Cinnamon blood stultifies the crest 
properties, and, therefore, a Cimiamon-crested bird would 
hate no possible chaiioc of competing with success in this 
class. But with marked birds it is otherwise, as the 
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Cinnamon colonr does not interfere with regular marking, as 
may be proved from the fact that some of the best of the 
evenly-mai-ked Yorkshire birds of the dixy are Cinnamon- 

marked. 

In a mixed class of variegated birds, an evenly-marked 
bird has undoubtedly a greater chance of gaining a prize 
than a patched-about bird, or even a ticked bird, as great 
weight is always given to regularity of marking. On the 
other hand, to preserve these features, in-breeding has to be 
greatly resorted to, and this has a tendency to deteriorate 
quabties, such as size, colour, feather, form, and robustness, 
and these points can always be obtained in greater per- 
fection in a ticked or irregular-marked bird. Judges officiat- 
ing at shows where mixed classes prevail, have to use their 
best endeavours to balance all the points enumerated in a 
fair and impartial manner; and then in the absence of one 
or two high class specimens of evenly-marked birds, there 
is a greater chance of success for the exhibitors of ticked 
and irregular-marked specimens than many exhibitoi'S believe. 
Still, I have no desire to allure the owuei*s of these birds 
Into' the belief that a chance of winning a prize with a 
moderate specimen is not remote; on the contrary. I say that 
it would be useless to expect to take a prize in such a class 
as this with a ticked or unevenly-marked bird. uuUss it 
excelled greatly in size, form, colour quality, aud condition. 





CHAPTER XVIII. 


The Modern Plain-head Norwich. 

Aa prognosticated by me in the last edition of this book, 
a great and marked change haa taken place in the style and 

type of this vai-iety of canary. 

Owing to the introduction of cayenne and otter ingredients 

for producing deep, bright colom* . (which is regarded aa the 
chief featm-e in this class of birds), the original small, active, 
dapper Httle Norwich bird of former days, famed for its rich, 
natural mellow colours, its lovely silky feathers, its close- 
fitting coat, and clean-cut appearance and active movements, 
has now been superseded by a larger, more heavily feathered 
and bulky bii'd, created between the bird last described and the 
Yorkshire and Lancashire varieties mixed, to obtain greater 
length and substance of body. A great deal haa been written 
and said on this subject by many of the leading fancier's of this 
variety. In 1S90 a conference on the subject was held at the 
Crystal Palace Show, and a meeting formed of some of the 
principal exhibitors, dealers, genei-al fanciers, amateurs, and 
judges, and a standard to breed to was agreed upon. The 
biids. according to this, should be thick and cobby in shape, 
and should measure so much as six-and-a-half inches in length, 
whereas the old style used to measure from five-and-a-quai'ter 
to five-aiid-tbree-quarter inches, and an inch added to the 
length of a bird is equal to twelve inches added to the height 
of a man; so the plain-head Norwich are enlarged almost 
beyond recognition. Of course, to obLiiu tins style of bird 
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tbe type is considerably altered owing to the infusion of so 
moch foreign blood — tbe beautiful rich, natural colour and 
silkiness of ’feather are considerably sacrificed. But for the 
use of condiments to prodxice the requiiod colour no such 
change would have been tolerated, so tl>at it is doubtful 
whether the discovery of this method of oldaining artificial 
colour is of any benefit whatever to bird fauciei’s generallr. 

I think that six inches should have been the utmost limit 
allowed to birds of this variety, and if tbe same free license 
is continued to be allowed to breeders, it will soon become a 
difficult matter not only for amateurs, but even for jud-ges, 
to distinguish the plain-head from the crested-bred, and. in 
some cases, these latter fi*om thick-set Yorkshire bixds. It is 
a great mistake, in my opinion, to bring tbe type of these 
varieties so closely together. Of course, we know that a 
Yorkshire bird should be slimmer, lighter, more graceful, and 
more erect thitn a Norwich bird, and that a crest-bred should 
be fuller in the head and body, and have the overhanging 
eyebrows which, in a plain-head, would be esteemed a fault ; 
but according to the present method of producing these 
varieties, a plain-bead Norwich is often difficult to distin- 
guish from a small Yorkshire bird, and anotlier, probably 
out of the same nest, may just as nearly resemble a crest- 
bred ; and if this tendency to increase tbe size in those 
varieties is chcrisbed, I contend that in a short time it will 
be possible to breed specimens of Nonvich plain-heads, crest- 
bred plain-beads, and Yorkshires, from tbe same pair of 
birds. This possibility, in my opinion, ought not to exist; 
but since the rage for large birds has become a craze of 
tbe present generation of fanciers, and many of the most 
attractive qualities are more or less ignored, I fear that in 
a short time we shall entirely lose some of the best features 
of the old and beautiful bird which so greatly charmed our 
predecessors. 

The question may some day be asked, who is to blame for 
these things P My answer would be, the judges. Those ore 
the men who ought to lead and guide exhibitors, inste.-id 
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of, as at present, pandering to the whims and fancies of 
inerpenenced breeders. 

Where this craving for size, to the detriment of all 
other qualities, will lead, I do not pretend to know, but I 
think it has already done an incalculable amount of mischief. 
Amateui's desirous of breeding these modem plain-heads 
should, if possible, procure hens of the old original strains, 
and mate these with large specimens of the crest-breds, with 
long stout bodies, broad deep chests, wide substantial backs, 
small nan’ow heads, and short tails ; or they may pair a 
hen of the description named with a Lancashire plain-head 
cock, and select from this cross the shoi'test and stoutest 
birds (many of which will not exceed six or six-and-a-half 
inches in length), and pair these again with small, short, 
thick-set, crest-bred plain-heads; or a bird bred between a 
Lancashire and a Torkshire first cross may be put to a bu'd 
of the original Norwich type to breed these modem varieties 
from. It is all a matter of taste and judicious selection. The 
colour can be obtained by feeding during the moulting pro- 
cess, but those birds which show richest iu natui*al colour, 
and which have favoured the primitive type, will assuredly 
show up best, so far as colour is concerned, at the end of 
the process. If you first cross the plain-head and crest-bred 
together, in some cases too much skull and eyebrow will 
he produced, but if these birds are again ciossed with a 
good specimen of the small Yorkshire variety, the present 
admired type will be obtained. As soon as you succeed in 
getting the birds up to the required standard of size and 
shape, breed them sib— i.e., in and in — for a generation or 
two, and then introduce fresh blood from some other fancier, 
who has a similar type of birds to your own. It takes a 
few 3'ear3 to produce in anything like perfection a new style 
or tj’pe of canary. 

The only thing further that will be needed will be to feed 
according to the methods wo recommend to obtain colour, 
but it will be found that birds bred iu this way will be 
better adapted to the yellow than the red-fed classes for 
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sliows. Of course, it u-ill be necessary to exorcise oar-- and 
judgment in selecting your brooding stock ; broad-hoadod birds 
showing too much eyebrow must be discarded; symmetry, eolou)-. 
and compact tightly-featbered birds must be chosen, if you 
expect to succeed in breeding prize specimens. The large- 
headed, thick-set, long-foatherod oifsboots shovild be crossci 
with Lancashire plain-heads, to obtain birds to show in tlie 
crest-bred plain-beads ; but unless they have big, broad beads, 
heavy drooping brows, deep broad chests ;md heavy shotiblers, 
with a prolusion of body feather of good lengtli. tliey will not 

be suitable. 

Birds bred in this way are useful to cross with Cinnaiuon 
birds to obtain size and shape, but it must not be overdone, 
or you will lose too much colour, which, in my opinion, is 
the greatest feature in a Cinnamon canary. As the Norwich 
canary originated in the city of that name, the name is still 
upheld, but the present type of bird owes its origin as much 
or more to the Yorkshire and Luneashiro crosses than it 
does to the bird so culled. It is known that Norwich fanciers 
and exhibitors Lave bad to go to Yorkshire to obtain Iresb 
blood both for breeding and exhibiting this modern variety, 
but this will only bo for a limited period, for there are no 
keener or more spirited fanciers of canaries in the world tlian 
are to be found in Norwich. 

Some tweuty-si.x years ago. I, with Messrs. Jno. Kutter, 
Thos. Clark. C. J. Ayre, Geo. Shiel. Edwin ilalls, W. llogers. 
Snaiton Hall, and a few others, got np an open all-England 
show in Sunderland, and 1 was much astonished to find that 
Mr. Richard Maekley and Mr. G. Collinsou came all the way 
from Norwicli with their show specimens; Mr. W. Walter, 
from Winchester, Hants, and Mr. Howarth Ashton (with 
his man, Jones), from Manchester. I made all the prtlimi- 
iiury arrangements for this show up to the time of opening, 
but being held at Christmas-time I couhl not see my way 
clear to continue as acting secretar}', and I tried to get Mr. 
Mills to take my phice. He objected, but said, “I c.iu hud 
you a man that will do the work admirably, but he knows 
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notliing about birds; nevertbeless. he will do erciything m 
his power to carry o\it yoiu* wisbes.” This man was the late 
■William Anthony Blakston, and he proved a veiy useful 
adjunct, and this was the means by which he was brought 
into the ‘‘fancy.” He was an astute and intelligent man, 
and one that could readily pick the brains of most men, but 
as a practical breeder his experience was very limited; 
his knowledge was gained from other men, such as Rutter, 
Clarke, Wilkimson, and others. I do not say this in dis- 
paragement of Mr. Blakston, whom I have always considered as 
a shrewd, clever, and ingenious man, and a fluent writer, and as 
such I have always admired him, hut I believe that many 
people who did not know him intimately run away with the 
idea that he gained his knowledge from practical breeding 
and observation, which was not the case. He could truly 
have said with ‘Wotton, "I am but a gatherer and dispenser 
of other men’s stuff.” 

T!ie interest taken in birds now, a.s compared with the bird 
f»ncy thirty years ago, may be taken from the fact that 
Messrs. JIackley, of Norwich, alone dispose of something 
like 20.0i)0 birds in a yeai*, whereas thirty years ago the 
sale out of Norwieh would probably not reach 1000, spread 
over the whole of the breeders in that city, whilst I should 
think that more than 40,000 birds were sold in Norwich 
during the ycai* 1890. 

The bird selected as a model for tbe modem typo is thick- 
set, or veiy stout in body, a deep broad cbest, broad back, 
substantial shoulders, a neat round head, plenty of feather, 
close-fitting wings, and a moderately long tail — a tail in every 
way proportionate to the size of the bird, and the lighter and 
more compact it is the better — a broad spreading tail is an 
eye-sore. The bird should stand scmi-crect, and well over the 
perch, and there should be no loose feathora about the breast 
thighs, or vent, and no appearance of eyebrows. The enti.» 
covering of the bird should be tight-fitting, the colour rich- 
lev.'I, deep in tone, bright in hue, well fringed with meal, and 
soft and silk-like in texture, which denotes high quality. It 
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takes some time to breed a truly typical bird, aud heuce Itigh- 
class specimens are rare and costly, both for exhibition and 
breeding purposes. Even the best known specimens at tunes 
breed inferior stock ; still prize winners geuei-ally come from 
the best bu’ds. 



CHAPTER XIX. 


THE MODERN CRESTED NORWICH. 

Some thirty-seven years ago crested birds -were despised, and 
I have laboured all these years, not only in cultivating the 
breed, but also in encouraging a taste for it in others, and I 
feel fully satisfied -with the result of my labours. 

I have now in my possession the first evenly-morked and 
crested yellow Konvich canary 1 ever saw. I need hardly say 
that it has been under a glass shade for at least a quarter of 
a century. I bred it some six-and-twenty years ago, and at 
that time it created quite & sensation in the bird world. I 
have also one by the side of it which I bred some seven years 
ago, a bird that could win at this day, and the difference is 
very marked between them, .and shows at a glance the wonderful 
improvements that have been achieved in the last twenty 
years towards perfecting this variety. 

The modem crested Norwich has been produced by crossing 
the onginal and true type of crested Noi-wich Canaries with 
the Lancashire Coppies; and I believe I am not far from the 
truth when I say that the first attempt to introduce this 
cross, of course, in a sui-roptitious manner, was made at 
Northampton some eighteen years ago. Since the first intro* 
duetion of the Coppy, which was done in a stealthy manner, 
breeders have become emboldened, and latterly no secret has 
been made of it, as judges instead of putting their veto upon 
it. have openly encouraged it, not only by awarding the whole 
of the prizes in the crested classes to birds of this type, but 
by lauding them when writing the accomits of the shows 
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wliere they judged, and some going so far as to tell the 
fanciers tliat it was “a stop in tbe right direction.” Being 
thus encoui-aged, the breeders have gone on. step by step, 
introducing tbe Coppy from one generation to another, until 
some of tbe birds of tbe present day are so fully impreg- 
nated with that blood, that if it were not for tbe body 
markings and dark crests which Coppics never possess— and 
the cayenne fceding^“it would be a difficult matter to dis- 
tinguish some of those birds from genuine Coppics. I have 
seen specimens, yea, and successful prize winners too. that 
in conformation of body and crest bore no resemblance what- 
ever to the real, true type, tbe original. Crested Norwich 
birds and the last-mentioned variety, however good they may 
be in all points, have no chance whatever of taking prizes 
when coiniieting against this modern variety. Tiie breeders 
in Norwich, however, have no just cause of complaint against 
this comparatively recent innovation, as they themselves were 
among tbe first to impart this foreign admixture into the 
old breed, and some, if not the very best specimens of this 
new variety have been produced in that town, although not 
necessarily exhibited by Norwich men. I have been behind 
the scenes, and know where most of the best bii*ds came 
from that have been exhibited by different fanciers since 
their first introduction to tbe public. 1 am free to admit 
that I consider the cross an immense and bcnclicial iinprove- 
ment in many respects, hut I certainly would like to see 
them distinguished by a more ai>propriatc and fitting 
title, and I Imagine that ere long they will come under the 
more apt and truthful designation of Harked or Variegated 
Coppics, or Laiictisliire and Norwich Union Crest, and it would 
doubtless be to the advantage of fanciers themselves if tliis 
were so, as no restraint would then be felt by either hreeders 
or judges, and a still further improvement would doubtless 
be effected in their appearance and general contour. No one 
who is acquainted with tbe different varieties of these birds 
can doubt that the present appellation is entirely anomalous 
and utterly misleading. 
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To breed this variety successfuUj it is nccessaiy to obtain 
Coppies of the very best type procurable, and cross them with 
Norwich birds of the best crested strains obtainable, but it will 
req\iire years of judicious crossing to obtain birds as perfect as 
can be foimd at the present day and in the hands of practical 
breeders only. Anyone desiroui of experimenting on his own 
account I would recommend to begin ^vith crested Nonrich 
hens, and plain-headed Lancashire Coppy cocks, always being 
careful to choose the latter birds short in tail and massive in 
body, with well-developed craniuras. The Norwich hens should 
be evenly-marked, or green birds from an evenly-marked strain; 
be sure they arc of good quality and type, and always procure 
them from well-known breeders, not exhibitors, in all cases, as 
most of these people purchase their show birds from other 
fanciers more successful and experienced than themselves. 
Always keep the heaviest-marked birds, the greens, and those 
wdth dark caps and wing mai-kings, to cross into the Coppy 
blood again, as the latter variety, being bred for purity of 
colour for so many generations, have a great influence on 
the colour of the cross breeds, and birds with clear or 
gi’izzled crests arc not nearly so valuable as the dark crested 
birds. 

I am very particular myself about having birds from an 
evenly-marked strain to begin with. Though no one can 
breed these birds with regularity, 1 endeavour as far as I 
possibly can to retain this blood, and I get my share of 
evenly-marked young ones. 

I choose all my hens with great substance, and large broad 
heads, very full breasts, short legs and tails ; in fact, Nor- 
wich in shape, and Coppies in substance, a sort of condensed 
Coppy. When I get them as large as I can, full of Coppy 
l>lood and the Nonvich Fancy shape of body, I breed them 
together, and invariably choose two marked birds, as this 
establishes the markings, increases the green coloiu*, and in- 
tensifies it as well. The object is, in fact, to establish the 
points and markings already obtained. I do this for two 
generations and then dip into the Coppy blood again, al^vays 
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choosing those bix'ds wliich show the best bleinliug of the two 
varieties and the nearest to the Norwich birds in contour and 
colour. 

It is astonishing to observe how these crosses sport at 
times, some taking after the Coppies, and others entirely 
after the Norwicli varieties, whilst others show a happy 
blending of both. The latter are the birds which should bo 
selected for further experiments. Eschew long tails, and 
long thin bodies; all birds resembling the Yorksliix*e Fancy 
in shape should be discarded. 

I have sometimes bi’cd three distinct tj’pcs of birds from 
the same parents, and no one could have believed, excepting 
only those who know by experience, that these birds were 
x*elatcd, much less brothers and sisters, and i*eared in the 
same nest. 

I have had specimens that were more than half-bred 
Coppies, that no one could have distinguished from the pure 
Norwich breed, and others which would have passed for 
Coppies if they had been clecu* in colour, whilst the tliiril 
would show the admixtixre of the tw’o varieties thoroxighly 
blended, and these are the birds that are most valuable. 

Some birds sbow it in only two ways, size of body and 
form of crest — the true Norwich shape, and this is wliat 
breeders aim at. A true Norwich crest is br<jadcr at the 
b;ick than it is at the front, and the best 8po<‘inions ,ar<‘ 
finished oil at the back of the neck with a curtain or hood 
like a monk’s cowl. Coppies never have this appendage, and 
uio.st of the Coppy ci-osscs are also destitute of this oniauicnt, 
and have a roxind or elliptic crest which appears clean cut 
all I'ound, and whiclx is sti'ongly indicative of Coppy blood. 
7t is no uncommon occurrence for two birds from the same 
nest to be exhibited in the same class, the one to receive 
high honoux‘8 and the other to be disqualihcd for showing 
“too much Coppy.” Several instances of this kind are within 
my own pei-aoiuxl knowledge, and I consider it the strongest 
argument that can be brought forward to sliow that the 
present deuignatiou of these birds is a misnomer. 
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A bird of .this variety should be large in size, and should 
resemble the Norwich Fancy in shape, being full in the body 
and head, deep and broad in the chest, short in the legs, 
wide across the shoulders, and not too long in the tail. The 
crest, however, is by far the most important feature, and 
next to this, contour, colour, quality of feather, and con- 
dition. The crest should be roimd, oval, or shield-shaped, 
that is wider at the back than the front ; the latter being 
the true Norwich type of crest. 

Some fanciers, as well as judges, prefer one kind and 
some another. All of them look well, pro\'idcd tljcy are properly 
formed, free from faults, and are well and artistically 
finished. I think, however, that those which are full and 
I'ouud in the front and square at the back with the cowl are 
the most telling, as they appear much larger than a round 
or oval crest finished close off at the back of the bird^s head, 
A good crest of any form should be broad and long in the 
front, come well over the eyes, and drooping with regularity 
all round : some crests stand off and do not droop, and are 
in the form of a flat button ; this makes the crest look veiy 
vrido. I do not despise a bird with a crest of this sort, if it 
is perfectly flat and well formed. 

Those who have had much experience in breeding crested 
birds must know that it is quite as difficult to get a good 
well-finished back crest as it is to get a long broad-frontal 
crest ; hence, when a bird is possessed of both these quali- 
ties, it must be of greater value than a bird which possesses 
only one of them. For my part, I breed both kinds, and can, 
therefore, readily appreciate the difference. 

A bird shown by the Messrs. Macklcy, of Nonvich, in the 
year 1883, at Dudley (in the Evenly-marked class), where it 
obtained second prize, and at the Crystal Palace (in the 
Unevenly-marked class), where it obtained first prize, was a 
grand example of the type of crested birds I advooiite, and 
unless he Las been beaten since, is probably the best crested 
bird living, including every variety of crested Nonvich canaiy, 
HU crest is, in my opinion, simply perfection, and his back 
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crest prodigious and exquisitely finished, and I consider it 
gives him an undoubted advantage over any bird not adorned 
witli this appendage. 

To obtain si/e of body and profusion of feather, breeding 
with two buff birds is much resorted to; but tliis should be 
done >Yith care and judgment, as it is apt to produce coarse- 
ness of feather both on the body and crest of birds. Others, 
again, to enlarge and improve the size and form of the crests, 
put two crested birds together, and if these are not properly 
matched, the result is cither a large mop crest, without 
quality or proper form, or it may result in a sparsity of cro.st ; 
but when two crested birds are judiciously matohod, a good 
crested bird may occasionally be bred in tins way. If ever 
you breed from two crested birds, be stire to select two which 
are undoubtedly well bred and not deficient in crest ijropertios, 
and keep the plain-heads bred in this way and put to crested 
birds again, as this is a sure method of improving and 
enlarging the crests ; but this, too, must be done with care 
aud caution, or you will obtain birds with faidtj’ crests. 

A good crest must, in the first place, be adorned with a 
good centre, distinct but closely filled in all round, appearing 
like the head of a small i>in. It should be placed about the 
middle of the head of the bird, for, if ]>hiced too near the 
beak, it gives the appearance of a short and narrow fj-ontal 
crest; and I have seen good binls spoiled through having tlic 
centre placed in this way, although it makes such bii-ds 
show a greater profusion of lateral crest ; but a properly 
balanced crest is unquestionably the mo.st prized. From this 
centre the fe.athors should radiate in a uniform manner, and 
be phiced Jis close as they can be packed without the sllglitest 
appearance of a break in any form. The crest should lie 
quite flat to the head of the bird, and appear smooth and 
unruflled. It should also bo broad and expansive, thick and 
solid looking, with a good dro ►p, giving it something 
of the apijcarancc of a mushreom. A thin hairy looking 
crest is objectionable, however good it may he in other respects, 
and such crests are easily disarranged. 
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A flaw or opening in the front or at the side of a crest 
would be fatal to the chance of any bird on the show bench 
in good company ; but there ai'e a class of exhibitors who 
can patch up jind trim faulty crests in a wonderful manner, 
and this is practised by some of them to a great extent; the 
loose fcathei*s that have an aggravating and defiant method of 
standing erect are cut off short, or if very few in number 
are occasionally plucked out. A system of grooming is likewise 
resorted to; the bird is caught regularly every morning, 
and he is toileted like a baby; his crest is brushed with a soft 
tooth-brush, dipped in water when necessary, and if this 
operation does not succeed in bringing the stray and wayward 
feathers to subjection, a mixture is tised in the final pre- 
paration before the bird is exhibited; bandoline* is one of the 
compounds used, and a weak solution of gum and spirits of 
wine, diluted with water; gum ai-abic or gum mastic are pre- 
ferred for this operation, but it must be used very weak, or 
it will be detected. It requires skill and practice to use 
tbeso artifices properly; and I only mention them to put those 
unacquainted with such devices on their guard, as I have heard 
of amateurs claiuiing such “faked” birds at a show, and after 
moulting them, they could not understand how they had dete- 
riorated so much through, as they supposed, not getting a 
good moult. Such practices are nob only highly reprehensible, 
but they are dishonest, and the perpetratora of them deserve 
to be exposed. As a safeguard against such birds being 
claimed, it is usual to place a fabulous price on them, but 
not in all cases. Those birds which need no grooming arc 
much to be preferred; but high class birds of any variety, 
free from faults, are scarce, and consequently vciy costly. 
Good crested birds should be carefully handled, and not 
washed oftcuer thaji is absolutely necessai*y ; the snino remark 
applies to all other show specimens, but more particularly to 
crested birds than most other varieties. Eveiy care should 
be taken to preserve them from dust and smoke, and they 
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should always be kept in single cages by themselves so long 
as they are required to be exhibited. 

One of the chief secrets of getting large crests is in 
obtaining a superabundance of feathers, and these should be 
long as well as profuse. 

In selecting birds to breed from, fanciers should examine 
them minutely before purchase, when this can be done, to 
see that tlicy possess this property ; pass one of your fingers 
over the head of the bird from back to front, turning over the 
feiithers, and, if good, they should come down to nearly the 
end of the beak ; then blow the body feathers back ; if a bird 
is full of feather, you will have to blow hard before you can 
obtain a sight of the under body ; and if they are of good 
length as well as dense in quantity, that is what is required. 
As I have previously remarked, the quantity of feathers is 
greatly increased by breeding from two buff birds, instead of 
the recognised method of a b\iff and yellow; but when this 
is resorted to frequently, a coarseness of feather is produced, 
which is objectionable, and to counteract it, cros.sing with 
yellow birds is necessary. Yellow birds are never so full of 
feather as buff birds, and they are more silky in texture. 

All show birds containing the Coppy crosses ought to he feil 
with cayenne, or other ingredients, to influence the coloui 
during their moult, as they suffer much in loss of colom 
through the Coi)i>y crosses ; and high colour, next to a superl 
crest and contour, is the next thing to arrest the eye of f 
judge; and when you succeed in obtaining rich and brilliant 
colour in these birds, the judges arc generally nonplussed 
and deceived as to the actual amount of Coppy present in 
the speciiueuB. 

I object to an immoderate use of cayenne pepper, bvit other 
ingredients can be used for this purpose which are harmless 
in their action.— Sec '* The influence of various ingredients on 
the Colour of Canaries” (p. 135). 

When a bird is satisfactory in all other respects, but has a 
long “Coppy tail,” it is the custom of some exhibitors to 
di'aw it out about a month bcfoi-e the date of the show to 
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wliich it has to be sent; it then appears with a three-parts 
grown tail, which completely hides the defect. 

An open badly fiUed-in centre is a gi-eat di-awback to an 
otherwise good bird, and tbU is one of those faults for which 
no remedy can be discovered ; but in order to prevent such a 
fault appearing conspicuous, some exhibitors have recourse to 
dye, a subterfuge which frequently deceives a judge; and how 
few of these men there are who, when they do detect these 
fraudulent practices, have the moral courage to expose them, 
and more particularly so when the birds are the property 
of a professional exhibitor — and these are invariably the 

offenders. 

The question may be asked — How are the judges to know? 
Very easily ; show cages tell talcs ; and after a judge has had 
a bird through his hands at three or four different shows, it 
presents what they term “ an old familiar face.” 

The points for judging this variety should be the same as 
those given for adjudicating on the original vai-iety of 
Norwich-Crested Canaries. 

The illusti-ation is taken from my bird “Titan,” and he is 
an excellent representative of a true Norwich-Crested Canary 
of the modem variety, fined down. 

In this year of grace, 1891, we have reached a climax in 
the breeding of this much esteemed variety. The old type of 
Crested Norwich has now entirely disappeared from the show 
bench, as it would in these days of “ Giants ” stand ameagi*e 
chance of success, for the modem type are such “monsters,” as 
some of their admirers are pleased to term them. The fact is, 
that the new variety is so thoroughly impregnated with Lanca- 
shire Coppy blood that there is a great deal more of the Lanca- 
shire in their composition than that of the Norwich, by which 
name they ai*e still known; but this I consider very unfair to the 
Lancashire breeders, and I bope some day that they will be 
known and recognised under the title of dark-crested Lan- 
cashires. I do not condemn the innovation of the Lancashire 
blood, as it has greatly improved the Norwich in many 
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respects, aud more particularly in the size and formation of 
the crest, which, after all, is doxibtless the most distinguishing 
featm-e of this variety of canary, and has remedied many of 
the defects observable in the original Norwich birds, such as 
baldness at the back of the head, the result of too much 
in-breeding and double-crest breeding. It has also been the 
means of improving the shape of the crest; producing more 
round and oval crests. The old Norwich type were lull and 
square in the back crest, whereas the Lancashire birds are 
deficient in this respect, but they fairly sui-pass the Norwich 
birds in length and width of frontal and side crest owing to 
the great length of feather inherited from their ance.stors. the 
old Butch canary. Thus the cross has proved most beuetici:il 
and advantageous by blending the properties possessed by 
each variety. That this variety has been vastly improved is 
indicated by the fact that many modern specimens have realised 
nearly as many pounds each as the best specimens of the 
crested birds a quarter of a centuiy ago would realise shillings. 
One of the best specimens of the day is the “ Prince of Wales,’' 
a bird purchased by Messrs. Mackley Bros., of Norwich, from 
a breeder at Plymouth, for £20; others we could mention 
that have been sold for similar and even higher sums, such 
as £30, £35, and £-10, and I know of one case whore £50 was 
offered and refused for probably the best bird of his day, £00 
being asked for him. I, myself, offered Mr. G. E. Russell, of 
Brierloy Hill, £30 for pi-obably the best bird he over possessed, 
and for which he paid, I believe, £20 to a firm in North- 
amptonsliire. I have bred several birds that have realised 
£5 and £10 each, and some of these, after winning prizes in 
first-class company, have been re-sold at much higher figures 
1 enumerate these facts to show that the successful bleeding 
of this variety is a source of profit as well as iileasurc, but 
such birds are not bred every day — not by the most successful 
of breeders— neither can they always be obtained from the 
best-breeding stock procurable. I Lave known a pair of birds 
produce high-class specimens, and yet when those birds were 
6epa)*ated and mated with other birds equally well bred, the 
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offspring from both parents proved most disappointing, so 
that whenever you find a pair of birds produce young of a 
superior class, do not separate them; and in order to keep 
the blood pure breed them occasionally neai‘ly allied, say, 
brother and sister, or uncle and niece, and so on. I also 
recommend fanciers who breed extraordinarily good birds, if 
they desire to keep up their name and fame as successful 
exhibitors, to keep the best of their specimens to breed fi*om, 
and not to sell them even at “ fancy ” prices, for in the long 
run it will pay best to keep them, for good specimens can 
only be bred from typical parents as a rule. 

There is also a great deal depending on selection. Choose 
birds that possess the best points ; you must have very stout 
full-bodied specimens, with wide big heads, thick necks, and a 
profusion of long feather, especially on the head, which, when 
turaed back, should reach to the end of the bill, and with 
thick drooping eyebrows also ; only you must not discard a 
really well-bred bird simply because it does not happen to 
inherit all these qualities. I have great faith in good blood, 
and I have known gx-aud birds bred fi'om hens that were 
imdorsized and rather small in head and body, but of un- 
doubted quality ;id regarded breeding; hens not at all such 
aa I would have selected had I not known the strain. On 
the other hand, I have seen miserable specimens produced 
from birds possessing all the qualities I have named — I refer,' 
of course, to crested-bred plain-heads — but which were not 
the produce of high-class parents ; so that it behoves an 
amateur to be cai’cful in the selection of his breeding stock. 

My advice is to keep your own plain-head hens, and buy 
ci'ested cocks that have taken honours or prizes at the leading 
shows, and the more stmins of high-cLass blood you can get 
into your birds the more reliable and profitable they will in 
time become, and tbo more certain you will be of producing 
typical specimens. The Laucushire fanciers are now verv 
loath to part with their best birds. ^ few ye-ars ago some 
spirited breeders of the Crested-Norwich vai-iety offered them 
tempting prices, and in many cases succeeded in obtaining 
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tbeir very best specimens, and the result is that the Lanca- 
shire birds have in many respects deterioi'atcd, and some of 
the croBB-breds, passing under the name of Crested-Norwich, 
could beat them on their merits on the show-bcnch in Lan- 
cashire points alone, and in a few cases I hav^ known this 
done with clear crested birds. Another reason why the Lan- 
cashire birds have lost in size and fullness of bodj' is that 
some of the most prominent breeders of these birds have 
introduced the modem variety of Crested-Norwich blood (clear 
cresta, of course), to improve and enlarge the crest of tliis 
variety, and it is doubtful if, in so doing, they acted wisely. 

I think not. Neither do I think that the breeders of the 
modem Norwich have showm sufficient discretion in dipping 
so deeply into the blood of the Lancashire birds, foi 
must be remembered that this variety is the produce of the 
old Dutch and Belgian birds, mixed with the blood of the 
common old-fashioned English canary, and as the Dutch and 
Belgian blood vastly predominates, the breed has inherited 
all the delicacy and weakness of constitution of the varieties 
named ; and in conscqimuce of the tmlimited admixture of 
this blood with Norwich crests, the modem Norwich has 
become much more delicate than birds of the old type, being 
subject to tuberculosis, asthma, and kindred complaints. 
Many fanciers who strive to keep in the front rank of suc- 
cessful exhibitors have found to their cost that it is rather 
an expensive “ game ” to keep up, for some birds costing 
large sums have not lived more than two or throe years when 
exliibited regularly, and were bred from, as tliey spoe.lily 
became affe<;tcd with diseases of the lungs or liver and 
succumbed during that trying ordeal, the annual moult. 

It seems to me strange that this craze for size in body 
and crest should lead fanciers and judges alike to ignore 
other qualities which are most desirable in a perfect speci- 
men. such as even marking, rich colour, silky leathei*8, and 
above all robust health; all these might be attained in lime 
with judicious breeding and care ; but in order to do tliis, 
some limit as to length should be agreed upon, and I think 
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that in time a model bird, possessing the much admired 
substance of body, and with a crest that nothing could excd, 
might be produced in a bird limited to a length of 6iin.; 
and to obtain a bird up to this standard, it would have to 
possess at least one-half of Coppy blood, for this is the 
medium of length between the original Crested-Norwich and 
the Lancashire bird. 

Size is certainly a fundamental property, but with it you 
require refined shape, and either a clear body or evenly- 
marked wings, rich colour, sound soft silky feather, a nice 
carriage, a lively gait, and a general healthy appearance. 
Then the crest should be round or oval, the centre should 
be well set, close, and well filled in all round; the frontal 
crest should be broad and semi-circular, and come well over 
the beak ; the side crest should be full and descend below 
the eyes; the back crest should be profuse and come well 
over the hind part of the head, and be neatly rounded off 
at the extreme base of the skull, or it may extend a short 
way doivn the neck, but should lie close and flat all over. 
There should be no upstanding wayward feathers in a perfect 
show bird, every feather should be smooth, close fitting, and 
firm, and with as much density as possible, so that it cannot 
easily be dlsari'anged ; and in addition to these qualifications 
you want a short beak, a tiling difficult to obtain. A large 
bill is a great detriment to an otherwise good bii'd, and 
makes the frontal crest appear shorter than it actually is. 

A bird possessing all these qualities would indeed be a rara 
avis, and few birds, even among the chief prize takers, can 
boast of three-fourths of them; but some excel in one feature 
and some in another, and hence the art, and science, and 
pleasure lies in the successful endeavour to create by skilful 
and judicious crossing, a bii’d as near the standard of perfec- 
tion as it is possible to obtain. I have noticed that some 
large-crested prize-winners have been wide in the back crest, 
and narrow at the front, and others in the opposite direction, 
not well balanced, even, and regular; and in the same class 
might be observed a bird with a beautiful ro\md or oval crest, 
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of good shape and quality, but not profuse, that would be 
passed by or receive a simple H.C. or V.H.C. card. This is 
too bad, and ought not to be. I have frequently been struck 
in looking over the prize-winners at a show to find how widely 
divergent in type and quality the first, second, and third prize- 
winners often are, even in the same class, and I have heard 
young fanciers say, “ How arc we to know what to breed to 
when the judges themselves don’t seem to know 'i '' and I 
think they were quite justified in their remarks. This some- 
times happens for want of an extended classification, wliich, I 
think, in the case of crested birds, might be made at many 
shows w’ith beneficial results. There ought to be a class for 
clear bodies and dark crests, another for evenly-marked and 
crested, a third for unevenly-marked and crested, and a fourth 
for any other variety of crest. At all shows this could not 
be expected, but it might be carried out at the largest and 
best of them, and I think it would be a means of preventing 
degeneracy in quality and type. If things continue as they 
have of late the present title of Norwich will have to be modi- 
fied or altered, in which case I woxild suggest that the word 
Norwich be expunged, and that the follow'uig classification be 
substituted: Dark-crested canary (clear body); evenly-marked 
and crested canary; unevenly-tnaikcd and crested canary; 
any other variety of crested canary. This arntngement 
would clear the way for amateurs, and give breeders the oppor- 
tunity of gratifying their viirious humours as to size, typo, Ac., 
and the judges would hold a free liand to deal with (hem as 
they tliink proper. I am, of course, opjjosed to such a change, 
hut I think it high tune something was done one way or the 
other. 

I have frequently been amused to find a bird entered in an 
•' Any other variety class ” as a “ First cross Coppy and Norwich.” 
whereas at the same show there have been birds, and some 
of them prize winners, exhibited in the Norwich classes, that 
were fully three-parts bred Coppies. It is too funny to con- 
template, far too furmy, by half. Open the gates by all means,’ 
if fanciers cannot agree to a standard type, and let tbe birds 
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be classified as I have suggested, and in a few years tbe 
difficulties at present experienced will solve themselves, and I 
have no doubt in the manner first suggested. 

In moulting crested birds for the show bench, artificial heat 
is an essential, and it should be applied both internally and 
externally, in order to fully develop the crest properties. By 
internally, I mean by cayenne feeding, and by externally, to 
being moulted in a room at a temperature of not less than 
60 deg., nor more than 70 deg. 

Where the Lancashire cross is freely used it is of import* 
ance to breed from green or heavily variegated birds on one 
side, otherwise grey or clear crests wdll predominate, and they 
are of much less intrinsic value than dark ones, however good 
they may be in size and quality. 

In mixing up two varieties of birds, such -as the Norwich 
and Lancashire varieties, where many of the chief features 
are widely divergent, such as type, colour, and feather, to 
create au improved breed there are always a number of 
difficulties to be overcome, and it takes a long time to dis- 
cover where the improvements are to be continued or diver- 
sified to suit the classification at shows and the views of 
particular judges. An occasional cross with double crests is 
believed by many to be a good method of increasing the size 
and fullness of the crests, but it has so many drawbacks 
that I do not as a rule advocate it. 

Too many mop crests result, and some of them stand np 
as defiantly as the quills on an enraged porcupine, and to 
brood this out you must have recoui'se to plain-head blood, 
so that the supposed advantages to bo gained arc somewhat 
problematical in cases of this sort. Occasionally a good result 
is obtained, but this is only the exception and not the rule. 
I prefer to use plain-heads bred from two crested birds j 
these are undoubtedly au acquisition for breeding purposes. 

If you desire to breed lugh-class birds of this kind you 
must bo very particular about the plain-heads; the crested 
birds there is no difficulty about, for good crests are not 
produced from inferior birds. There is a great outcry for 
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birds with broad skulls and plenty of feather, but you must 
have the right sort of blood as well. I hare bred some 
splendid bii’ds from hens of medium size, and some with 
rather small heads, but I knew that they possessed the blood 
of several prize winners. I certainly like length of feather 
on the head, and good drooping eye-brows are indicative of 
high breeding, but I am not such a stickler for h'ng body 
feather as some fanciers ai*e ; at the same time I like dense 
feathering of the body. Some of the best crested birds I 
have ever seen were produced from parents with medium 
length of body feathers and long dense head coverings; 
whilst some of the w'orst crested birds I have bred were tin; pro- 
duce of birds with immense body featljcr, both long and profuse, 
so that there is no golden rule to he followed on the.se lines 
alone. Blood, gentlemen, blood! Nothing tells like it. whether 
in breeding birds or animals, and unless yovi ean get the 
right strains to breed from, all your efforts will result in 
nought. I not only recommend the best -known strains to 
breed from, but good specimens must likewise be obtaiiied. 
To ensure success this rule must be closely followed, iloml ; 
Never dispose of yoxir beat birds whatever the temptation 
may be. 

Tills rule rigorously carried oxit was the secret of the suc- 
cess of Robert Ritchie, of Darlington, who for years carried 
all before him in the Lizard classes, and only when illness 
uud misfortune overtook him, and he let his best birds go, 
did he lose his position as a successful exhil>itor. 

It is customary before pairing crestiMl binls to cut the 
crest and tail feathers short, and to tliin the long feathers 
which surround the vent. I think it a commendable prac- 
tice to cut the crests of show birds as soon as the show 
season is over in order to preserve the sight, as I am certain 
that long side crests, covering the eyes, is the cause of birds 
losing their sight from cataract. 

A really good crest cannot be covered by a tlorin, and it 
should be of deep sound colour, with a bhudcish-greeii margin, 
and a black mid-rib, commonly known as a veini;d crest. 
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Breeders should aroid birds with faulty - shaped creste to 
breed from, and those with narrow or short frontals and 
peaked backed crests, spKt sides, fronts twisted and warped, 
and curled backs, and more particularly rough mop crests. 

The standard for judging the present breed of Crested- 


Norwich I would place as follows; 

Crest, for form, Bire, centre, colour, and droop 

Size of bird......... 

Feather 

TjpCi contour, and condition 


Points. 
. 55 
. 15 
. 10 
. 20 


Total 


100 





CHAPTER XX. 


The Lizard. 

This very beautiful and unique variety of canary stands pre- 
eminent, in the estimation of nearly all true fanciers, among 
what may be considered the real English Fancy canaries. There 
is no means of tracing the origin of these birds, but they have 
been known and esteemed among fanciers in this country for a 
great many years, and I think there is little doubt that they are 
the real source from which some other known varieties have 
been derived. They are great favourites in some of the midland 
and northern counties of England, especially Lancashire and 
Nottinghamshire; and it is in these counties that the best 
specimens are usually bred, although the county of Durham bus, 
within the past few years, produced specimens which have 
successfully competed against all comers. 

Trimming. — L izard can.aries arc more fre<iuontly tampered 
with than any other variety by unprincipled exhibitors, hcncc it 
behoves judges to exercise their utmost vigilance and circum- 
spection in judging these birds. A bald face is artificially 
coloured, Bometimes very dexterously ; a small cap is enlarged 
and enriched in colour by the use of a Judson’s dye or a strong 
solution of saffron ; white fiight or tail feathers are extracted, 
and coiTCBponding but dark feathers, drawn from other birds, 
are cleverly substituted for them ; the tweezers are frequently 
brought into requisition to remove some tiny dark feathers from 
the cap, and when the pinion covers are intermixed with white, 
the white feathers are skilfully clipped close off, and the legs 




and bills are often stained black ; in fact, every Lizard sent to 
compete at an exhibition should be handled and minutely 
examined all over by the judge. U a wing or taU feather pro- 
jects beyond the natural line, or falls short of it, examine it 
most particularly, for it is a suspicious circumstance ; and be 
sure to see that none of the feathers have been cut or trimmed. 
When a judge discovers a bird that has been fraudulently tam- 
pered with, he should make the fact public, despite any entreaties 
that may be urged against his doing so. Those fanciers who 
are mean enough to perpetrate such barefaced deception cannot 
be too severely censured and condemned. 

Show Plumage. — Toimg Lizards in their nest feathers are 
devoid of spangles ; hut when they moult these are produced, 
and, when fully moulted, they are in full show plumage, and not 
afterwards. Every time a Lizard moults it becomes paler in 
colour, in the wings especially, and the colour sometimes runs. 
Particularly is this the case if a bird is out of health at the 
time of moulting. Lizards are known among Scotchmen as 

“ macai'onies.” 

Brpedino.— In order to breed higb-class birds of this variety, 
the greatest care and discrimination are necessary in the selec- 
tion of your stock birds. Quality is the first thing to be 
considered. See that the birds you select arc of the correct 
ground colour, for this is an essential point to begin with; 
that of a Golden Spangled Lizard should be of a deep, rich, 
velvety, gi*eenish-golden, bronze colour, and the surface of the 
feathers should be entirely pervaded with a silvery, greyish 
luminosity, that adds richness to the colour, and is a sure sign 
of quality. Avoid all shades of bard greens, and emudginess 
or dintriness of hue, as this denotes bad blood. In the Silver 
Spangled birds the gi-o\ind colour should be a deep, greyish, 
silver green, with a slight tinge of golden yellow, and the 
bright silvery luminous shading of the upper surface should 
be more marked and conspicuous in this variety than in the 
Golden birds. Your next consideration is spangle, ns no Lizard 
is of any value that fails in this respect, and moreover the 
spangling should be decided, clear, and distinct, and not broken 
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or variegated in form. I admire a bird with a profusion of 
close, fine spangling about the neck, giving it the appearance 
of having a superbly and deUcately worked lace collar, or a 
collar of superfine network, and as the spangling descends 
it should become more open and enlarged, and form a senes 
of distinctive half-moons round the edges of the larger 
feathers. It should appear in long uniform stripes down 
the back of the bird, and perfectly regular m order. 
Always select large birds when obtainable, birds with wide 
skulla, broad backs, and full prominent breasts, but on no 
account must size supersede quality. The advantage gained by 
a good big bird is, that it shows the spangling and cap to 
much greater advantage than a smaller specimen. Never breed 
from bald-faced birds, that is, birds that show clear-coloured 
feathers below the eye and at the root of the beak, nor from 
birds that have white feathers on the wings or tail, as these 
faults would be propagated in the offspring. A good broad 
well-formed cap is an essential point in a Lizard,^ but it 
frequently happens that the best capped birds are deficient in 
spangling, and vice versa ; tberefore, I recommend a bird with 
a well-formed full cap. imd not too profuse in spangles, to be 
mated with a bird of the opposite sex that is rich and full of 
"work,*' as spangling is termed, and whose cap may be small 
and even “broken;” but 1 do not advocate breeding from 
“broken” capped birds, unless they are highly meritorioua in 
all other respects. It is equally objectionable to mate two 
over-capped birds, but to put an over-cupped bird— that is. 
when the cap runs partly down the nock — with a bird that is 
slightly uudor-capped, short, and barely reaching to the base 
of the skull, is frequently attended with excellent results. 
Never put two birds to breed that are both “ uudcr-capped,” 
as it has a tendency to circumscribe this valuable appendage. 
I once bred a magnificently spangled Lizard in this way, but 
it was entirely destitute of a cap. I put it with an over- 
cax)pcd bird the following year, and from this pair I reared 
some wonderful youngsters. It is customary to mate a Gold 
and Silver bird together, but to increase the size and stamina 
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and to improve the spangling it is advisable occasionaUy to 
put two Silvers together, but this must not be overdone, or 
the spangling will run together and give a hazy appearance, 
and the ground colour will become too grey and pale. Put a 
good, sound Golden cock, deep, rich, and mellow in colour, 
to a superior Ught grey hen, or vice versa, and when you 
obtain young birds pretty nearly perfect in cap, spangles, &c., 
mate the most perfect of them together, brother and sister, or 
uncle and niece, or even father and daughter, or son and 
mother, as this wiU greatly aid you in establishing the proper 
type, and preserving the most salient features. Then you 
must have recourse to fresh blood, selecting birds smular in 
type, &c., to those you have bred. Of course, where you 
breed a lot for the purpose of exhibiting, you will have 
several pairs in no w'ay related to each other, so that you 
will have no di%iilty in following out the rule laid down, 
for no man can expect to compete with success that only 
breeds from two or three pairs. Continue to breed on the 
same plan with regard to selection, and every third year 
full cousins may be mated together to keep the blood pure. 
If this method is followed op, discarding all faulty specimens, 
in a few yeai-s you will be in possession of a strain of Lizards 
that will breed prize bii'ds with regularity and certainty. 

Do not put two birds together that are both dark in the 
ground colours or you will lose in spangling, as it would 
become short and indistinct. A Gold cock put to a hen bred 
from Double Silvers, if both are carefully selected, will often 
produce the best show birds. Splendid Silver birds are often 
bred from a hen the produce of two Gold bii-ds and a good 
Silver cock. I do not care for Lizards being too black in 
the legs aud claws, as it is generally a sign that there is 
too much green colour in the blood; it is also considered a 
fault to have birds too pale or flesh coloured in the legs or 
claws, although I have seen some grand Lizards with flesh- 
coloured legs. I prefer a medium between the two. 

■\V^here there is too much green in a strain, the colour and 
feathers are harsh aud unpleasant to the sight. Birds with 
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red legs are usually very rich and pure in the ground colour, 
and cfear and well defined in spangling, but they are apt 
occasionally to throw youngsters with a white feather in the 
tail or wings, which is very undesirable. Lizards as a rule 
are quarrelsome and mischievous, especially the males, and 
cocks of this description sliould be removed from beside the 
hens during the period of incubation, or they will probably 
destroy the eggs or harass the hens until the eggs are addled. 

I have known one very successful exhibitor, who introduced a 
cross of the London Fancy among his Lizards, crossing and 
re-crossing the produce with Lizards again and again for 
Beveral years, until his birds attained a very high position as 
prize winners, and at one time he waa almost invincible on 
the show bench. This cross is said to improve the cap and 
spangles. A London Fancy should be selected with^ a good 
skull and cap, and if possible a bird with some vigour of 
body; it should be paired with a large strong Lizard, and 
one deficient to some extent in spangles. In three years, if 
the produce of the first cross is bred-in with good Lizards, 
selected with judgment, a marked improvement in the chief 
characteristics of the birds will be observable, but the result 
will depend greatly on the birds selected for this purpose. 

The grcjitest care is needed to prevent the parent birds 
from plucking their young, as those which have the misfor- 
tune to get plucked never make such satisfactory show birds 
as those which are fortuuato enough to esciipc the misfor- 
tune, and if a tail or a flight feather is withdrawn it is 
reproduced with a spangle, which counts against the exhibit, 
If the parents are observed to indulge in this vicious practice 
it will bo best to remove the young birds to a small cage, 
which can be fixed to the front of the breediug cage, and 
so arranged that the parents can feed their progeny through 
the wires. If the breeding cage is wired at the ends as 
well as the front, it will be found best to fix the cage 
containing the young birds to one end instead of tlie front. 

Lizard canaries are very difficult to breed sulKeiently good 
in all points for exhibition purposes, and they occ;isioually 
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breed young birds with foul feathers— white feathers— among 
their pinion coverlets, or in their wings or tmls. When th^e 
appear at the shoulder blades or pinions, the bird is ^ed 
“sheUy shouldered,” meaning that it resembles a chaffinob. 
which is often called by bird-catchers the “shell apple ; 
and this is considered, as it unquestionably is. a great 
blemish; but clear flight or tail feathers are the most detri- 
mental of aU, and those fanciers who pride themselves upon 
bree^g good Lizai-ds invariably give all such ill-favoured 
progeny their quietus ere they number many days m the 
calendar of life. Were it not that this practice savours 
strongly of wanton cruelty I would have endorsed it. as I 
verily believe that it is the only method of effectually 
stamping out aU remnants of impure blood. 

Classes. — There are two varieties of these birds, viz., yellows 
and buffs (jonques and mealies), or, as they are more frequenUy 
designated, golden-spangled and silver-spangled Lizards. These 
are divided into four classes as follows: Golden-spangled 
Lizards, silver-spangled Lizards, golden-spangled Lizards with 
broken caps, and silver-spangled Lizards with bi’oken caps. 

Thii'ty years ago and upwards there was a breed of Lizards 
kno^vn among fanciers by the name of " Blue Lizai’ds.” ^ I 
have never seen but three of those magnificent birds, which 
I bought. It is twenty-seven or twenty-eight years since the 
last of these died, and I have never been able to procure 
another specimen of them, although I have used every effort 
to do so. I have been told by several very old fanciers that 
they were plentiful enough fifty or sixty years ago; now 
they appear to be quite extinct. W^bat a pity I They were 
totally different from the silver Lizards of the present day. 
The ground colour of these birds was a beautiful, soft bluish 
grey, but decidedly blue in tint, and the spangles were par- 
ticularly well defined and clear, and os white as newly-molten 
silver. I consider they were by far the handsomest of all the 
Lizard varieties. 

Points. — The golden-spanglod Lizard should be in its ground 
or body colour a deep rich golden bronze green or fine old moss 
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green, quite neutral in tint, and soft and somewhat velvety in 
appearance, with the gi*een so subdued and blended with yellow, 
See., as to lose that hard, harsh vividness, so peculiar to bad 
specimens of this variety. In fact, the ground colour of a good 
Lizard is somewhat difficult to describe accurately, and to 
imitate it correctly would require a combination of various 
colours in different proportions, such as green, yellow, sienna, 
umber, and black, with a slight tinge of red and blue, and it 
would probably prove a task of no mean difficulty to a practical 
and accomplished artist to represent it faithfully. 

The silver Lizards are much lighter or greyer in colour than 
the golden birds ; in other respects they should resemble each 
other very closely. The latter, however, are considered the 
greatest favourites with fanciers, and when good specimens 
and in fine condition they are most exquisitely beautiful, 
although it very frequently happens that the best capped birds 
are most deficient in spangles, and vice versa. 

The cap of a prize bird ought to be elliptic in form, and 
should commence at the top of the base of the upper mandible, 
and extend in a paniUel line immediately over the top of each 
eye, leaving a slight mark above the eye like a pencil line, or 
slight eyebrow, and should terminate at the base of the skull. 
It is a most difficult matter to breed a Lizard with a perfect 
cap, or even an approximation to one. Some birds are over- 
capped, whilst others are considerably under-capped. Both are 
faxilts ; but an over-capped bird, provided the cap does not 
extend too far below the line, is preferable to an under-capped 
bird. Some caps run in a line with the lower instead of the 
upper part of the upper mandihle, and descend below the eye. 
This is a grave fault : and all birds possessing caps of this 
description are only fit for stock purposes. When the cap is 
formed from the lower portion of the bill, it makes tlio bird 
appejir to have a white face ; and a bird thus disfigured is termed 
"bald-faced.” With the exception of white featliers in the 
wings and tail, tins is probably one of the greatest defects a 
bird of this variety can possess. The cap is one of the essential 
qaalifications in a good Lizard. 

z 
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fliKht tail leathers of a Lisard, whether golden Ar 
sUver spangled, shonld be black, as also the wing ^d tail 
coverts ; and the more intense and brilliant they ai^'e the more 
valuable is the bii-d. But these feathers are all more or 
less fringed at the extreme outer edges with a golden or 
eUvery hue, according to the variety of the bird ; hut neither 
the taU nor the flight feathers in the wings should 1« spangled 
in a show specimen. A bird may by accident shed a ™g 
or tail feather, which they frequenUy do; md whm they 
are reproduced they show the “ half moon ; but thm can 
in no wise he regarded aa a disqualification, although it ^y 
to eome extent he looked upon as a detraction, ^d might 
be considered as such in the event of two birds pro™g 
of equal merit in all other points. The throat, breast, sides 
of neck, heUy, and vent of the bird should he as uniform 
in colour throighout as possible. Some birds jre much 
lighter in colour at the sides of the beUy near the th^hs 
than they are on the breast, &o. This is a defect. The 
breast of a good bird is regularly spangled, although the 
spangles are so delicate that it requires a strong side hght 
to see them distinctly. Some birds-and good birds too- 
are striped with a darker shade of colour down the breast, 
but the leas these stripes are observable the better. From the 
termination of the cap at the back of the head to the end of 
the saddle feathers the ground colour should be uniform, but 
darker than the breast and belly, as these feathers are 
shaded with black, and each of them should be clearly 
“mooned” or spangled round the end or bottom with yellow or 
bulf (gold or silver), and the more distinct and well-defined 
these spangles are the more is the value of the bird enhanced. 
As the feathers upon the neck of a bird ore much smaller 
in proportion to those which cover the back, the spangles, 
as a natural sequence, ai*e much closer, and consequently 
they appear more numerous than they do upon the back of 
the bird, where the feathers are larger and the spangles 
more distinct. This gives the bird an appearance of being 
lighter in colour round the neck or collar, more especially in 
a silver-spaugled bird, and. instead of being, as might be 
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supposed, a drawback, it adds greatly to its beauty, and is 
indicative of very bigb breeding and superior quality, The 
spangling should not be broken up or laced, but ought to appear 
perfectly distinct throughout, both in form and finish, and this 
is one of the greatest points of beauty and attraction in the 
Lizard canary. Over the body feathers there appears, in the 
golden-spangled Lizards, a sort of subdued golden shade or 
light, called by some fanciers the “crine,” and in the silver- 
spangled birds it is of a fine silvery-grey hue, and adds 
much to their beauty; some birds are quite destitute of 
this luminosity — a sure indication of coarse breeding or bad 
blood. 

The legs, feet, and bills are considered by most fanciers to 
look best when dark, but, for my part, I attach very little 
importance to this featxire, and I reg.ard it only as a secondai’y 
consideration, as I have almo.st invariably noticed that such 
birds as possess it naturally (for in too many cases it is 
artificially produced) are too green in their ground colour — and 
the ground colour is a speciality which ought to be regjrrded 
as a eine qua non in an exhibition bird. The two most beau- 
tiful and perfect specimens of this variety of bird I ever saw 
bad red or flesh-coloured legs and feet; in all other respects 
they were the nearest approximation to perfection that could 
he imagined. 

The Lizard canaries are from 43 in. to 5 1 in. in length upon an 
average. The head should he rather Isirge than otherwise, with 
an abundance of width between the eyes, and flattish on the 
crown; the beak rather stout and short; the neck thick, and 
inclined to be short rather than long; the breast br«)ad, 
round, and full; tbe shoulders broad; the back wide, slightly 
curved outwardly ; the tail should hang obtusely from the 
the ends of tbe wings should rest upou the base of 
tbe tail; the legs should be somewhat short; and the carriage 
of the bird easy, graceful, and semi-erect. The cap, colour, 
"crine" and spangling are the chief characteristics in birds of 
this variety. 

Standaud op Excellence. — The following is the standard, 
100 points representing perfection: 

/, 2 
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STA»oiai> FOR Joiwisa Lizard CAiTAiiiES. 

3Q 

Head and cap 

Bpanglee - 

Oroand colour « 

f'Crine,” or lomlnority and quality ® 

* 




Site 

Condition 

Contour and carriage.. 

Featliera, tor quality and closeness.. 
Wings and tail, tor blackness in hne 
Legs and feet...**. - 




7 

6 

6 

S 

5 


Total - 


Tlie head must he full, hroad, and flattish on the crown ; the 
cap oval, clear, rich in colour, and well formed, and must not 
come below the ejej it ought to terminate in front at the top 
of the bill, and at the hack at the base of the ekuU. The 
spangles must be clear, regular, and well defined. The colour 
must be rich, soft, and mellow, level throughout, and quite free 
from any decidedly green tinge. 

Type —The bird from which our illustration was taken was 
the property of Mr. T. W. Fairhi-asa, of Canterhuiy. It stood 
first in a class of fifteen at the Crystal Palace Show at 
Sydenham (1875), the majority of which had been successful 
competitors at other shows. He won with the most con- 
summate ease, being vastly superior in all respects to any 
of his antagonists, and a thorough champion all over, his 
colour, cap, contour, and spangling being exquisitely grand, 
and almost perfect; the greatest fault observable was that 
he was rather too much striped down the sides of the abdomen. 
Mr. Fairbrass is probably one of the oldest and most ex- 
tensive breeders of this greatly admired variety of canaries 
living, and a pretty successful exhibitor as well. Several 
prize wiunci's in previous years have been bred from birds 
procured from his aviary by other fanciers. One of the most 
successful breeders and exhibitors of these birds is Mr. Robert 
Ritchie, of Darlington. 
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CHAPTER XXI. 


THE LONDON FANCY.* 

Bkeedebs. — These birds are rare, handsome, and costly, and 
somewhat tender and delicate in their constitutions. They 
are great favourites with many of the London Fanciers, but 
owing to their want of stamina and vigour, combined with 
the exhorbitant prices that are demanded for good specimens, 
they are not very popular with the “ fancy ” at large. Indeed, 
this breed at the present time ra::^ be considered as being in 
the hands of a select few. Mr. W. Brodrick, of Chudleigh; 
Mr. James Waller, of London ; snd Mr. Thomas Clark, of 
Sutton, in Sun*ey, are probably the chief and most successful 
breeders extant. ^ 

Origin. — A lthough many of the admirers of this variety of 
canary regard them as a distinct breed, I am decidedly of 
opinion that they have originated from the Lizard canaries, 
and I know that a great number of thoroughly practical 
and experienced fanciers entertain the same idea as myself. 
Having propounded a theory, it is only right that I should 
give some reason for so doing. The title “London Fancy” 
implies that the breed is peculiar to, or originated in London, 
in the same manner as the “Norwich Fancy” doubtless had its 
origin in the town of Norwich, the “ Scotch Fancy ” in Scotland, 

• It <a Bald that the London Fancy canary was drat cuUlvated by the French 
ProU*8tant refugee silk wearera, who came to London about two ceuturiee n^o, 
and that they were bred by them exclujii»oly in Spltalflolda for manj' year^. 
I tuade erory possible inquiry in my power on this point os to thetr ongio, from 
Jai Waller and others^ some tl)irty*two or thirty-three years ago, but I was 
unable at that time to glean anything worthy of note respecting U. 
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and the “Torkshire Fancy” in Yorkshire; and the bird not 
beinc- indigenous, must necessarily have been manufactured. 
Indeed, it is a well-kno^vn fact that the latter vaneties are 
produced by cross breeding, that is to say, by matchmg two or 
Lre distinct varieties together, and thereby producing a new 
variety. Some people do not Hke the idea that any of their pets 
sliould be considered mongrels ; but I contend that when once a 
variety is established whose individuality is so marked and 
distinguishable by certain pecuharities, and which can be repro- 
duced at pleasure, that it is no longer deserving of the te™ 
mongrel ; and I further contend that to produce a new variety 
of aiiy kind, whether it be in dogs, pigeons, poultry, or canaries, 
is to bring about a result indicative of the highest art or seience 
of breeding, and, therefore, is more worthy of commemhltion 
than condemnation. If my first proposition is conceded, I do 
not think that anyone will doubt that the Lizard canary is the 
most prominent cross to he found in these birds, as it is well 
known that a young London Fancy in its nest feather, if a good 
specimen, so closely resembles tlic young of the Lizards tlmt 
none other than really experienced fanciers can distnigiush the 
one variety from the other; in fact. I have had young Lizards in 
oue cage and young London Fancies in another adjoining, and I 
have known many men who have bred canaries for several years, 
who were totally unable to say which were which. Another 
reason in support of my supposition that the London Fancy 
canaries have in the 6i-st instance been artificiaUy produced is 
that the young birds vary very much in plumage in their nest 
feather, some being all dark except the cap, whilst others are 
often pied like a common variegtitod canary ; these specimens 
are produced in the same nest, and you require to breed a goodly 
number ero you succeed in getting two or three birds sufficiently 
perfect to show, and that exclusive of all accidents. In further 
support of my th«‘ory, I will quote a few facts within my o-wn 
kuo^vlodge, and which have tended greatly to confirm me in my 


opinion. 

I once put a Lizard canary and a London Fancy together | 
the produce of this ci'oss resembled bud Lizards. The next 
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season I matched one of these birds with a clear Norwich canary ; 
the result of this cross was, to all intents and purposes, well- 
bred Norwich canaries, but all were more or less marked— two 
sUghtly, whilst the third, a hen. was a beautiful buff, with evenly- 
marked wings and clear tail, no eye markings. I showed her in 
an evenly-marked Norwich class twice, and she was very highly 
commended at one show and third prize at the other. \Vhen she 
moulted the next season her wing-markings disappeared, leaving 
nothing beyond a grizzly trace of their former loveliness. I 
coupled this hen with a ticked Norwich cock, and several of 
their produce were marked about the head and neck, but on 
moulting the marks vanished almost entirely. The colour of 
the young birds from tbe last cross was remarkable for its 
depth and richness of hue. I mention this circumstance to 
show that the markings in these birds disappeared in the same 
manner as the dark feathers do in tbe London Fancy variety, 
and were changed for a clear, or almost clear plumage. 

An acquaintance of mine, scveml years ago, bred a nest of 
young birds between a London Fancy and a Lizard canary ; 
the offspring of this cross he mated, one with a London Fancy 
and the other two with Lizards. He continued his experiments 
for foul- or five years, putting those bred from the Lizard cross 
with Lizards again, and those from the London Fancy cross 
with that breed again, so that in the end no trace of the cross 
breeding was discernible on cither side ; in fact, ho always 
contended that it greatly iiniiroved both breeds. I am not so 
sure about the Lizards, although I know that some of the birds 
so bred distinguished themselves at some of our best shows ; to 
my thinking, they were too light in body colour, and the 
Bi>angling not so regular and fine in finish as a good Lizard 
ought to be. Another fact in confinnation of my theory, and I 
have done. I once purchased a good yellow Lizard cock from 
a noted breeder of these birds; bo was about eighteen montlis 
old when I got him, and in fine feather. I bred from him 
Bcveml years in succcBsion, and liad him until he was eight 
yeai-8 old, when he died ; every time this bird moulted he 
became lighter and clearer in colour, until, at the age of soveu 
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years, te could hardly have been distinguished from a London 
Fancy bird at the age of six years; his ground colour was 
almost clear, and he looked as if he had been slightly dredged 
over with black pepper. These facts, I submit, speak voltes 
in support of the idea I entertain in regard to the origin of 
this wonderful and elegant variety of canary-the true London 
Fancy. No doubt it required years of study and judicious 

crossing to bring them to perfection. 

"Were I a regular breeder of this variety of birds, I would not 
hesitate to cross them with a Lizard canary occasionally, say, 
once in five or seven years ; if this is not done, I am afraid that 
the days of these lovely gems are numbered, and that they 
will soon become extinct, for already the in-and-in breeding is 
telling with painful effect upon their constitutions; in fact, to 
quote the exact words of an old fancier, addressed to me. in 
reference to that variety, not long ago. “I would not bother 
with thorn; they are all as rotten us blown pears” (from in- 

and-in breeding). 

On July ll»th. ISSO. an illnsti-ation of a bird of this variety was 
given in a Loudon jounial. Poultry, and a very good and even 
elegant specimen it was; and singular to relate, the bird figured 
had been bred from a pair of well-bred Lizard canaries, by 
Mr. J. Green, of Leigh, in Lancashire. The father was a Golden 
eponglod bird, the winner of a first prize in a large class at 
Manchester, and from a thoroughly reliable strain of well-bred 
Lizards. The mother was a Silver, bred from a celebrated 
pure etmiu. This incident goes far to corroborate my theory— 
for I think I was the first to propound it in the first edition 
of this work — that the Loudon Fancy is an off-shoot from the 
Lizard canary. 1 said that I thought the London Fancy canary 
was bred between the Lizard and Norwich Fancy canary, 
or between a Lizard and a Cinnamon variegated bird. I 
am morally certain that it was originally produced by one 
or other of these crosses, and this, no doubt, will account in 
a gi-eat measure for the diflioulty that has always been ex- 
perienced — smee I can remeraber them, for a period of thirty- 
six years at least — in obtaining specimens free from patches of 
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body colour and frizzly markings after moulting ; whereas in a 
good specimen, only the flight feathers of the wings and tail 
should have remained black or dark in colour. In con- 
sequence of the rarity and high price of these birds, and the 
difficulties experienced in breeding specimens fit for show, 
and the trouble required to keep them in show feather, 

I have never felt much interest personally in them, con- 
sequently I have not experimented with them as I usually 
do to x)rove my theories. 

More than thirty years ago, I used to pay ^dsits, at in- 
tervals, to Mr. J. Waller, a fancier and breeder of these 
birds, who, at that time, resided at Tabernacle Walk, Finsbury 
Square, London; but it was very rare even for him to breed 
anything approaching to a high-class specimen, although he 
put up from ten to fifteen pairs annually. Another reason 
why I felt no partiality for the London Fancy canary was, 
that they were so small and puny, so sickly and delicate 
looking, owing to their being so sib-bred — as the breed then 
was limited to a few fanciers— all the bu'ds being as 
nearly related as possible, and no now blood obtainable. 
They were loose in feather, asthmatical, and slu»rt lived, 
a breed with many faults and few i-edccming features. I 
regret now that I did not try some experiments to resuscitate 
this breed, for I feel sure it could have been done in a few 
years, and probably some of the i»rovailiug faults might 
have been overcome, and the variety much improved in most 
respects. 

Nest Feather Birds. — London Fancy canaries in their first 
or nest feathers should resemble very closely the young of the 
Lizard canaries ; they should appear dark ;ill over, except their 
caps, which should be clear, but very few of them reach this 
criterion of excellence, many of them appearing inogularly 
marked or pied, but in any case the tail and the larger or flying 
feathei*8 of the wings ought to be all black. When these birds 
moult the first time they shed all their feathers except those 
of the wings and tail, the process of moulting being observed 
first on each side of the breast. The new coat comes clear 
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a3 the dark feathers disappear, and when thoroughly moulted 
the bodies of the birds appear in a rich bright, almost clear 
plumage, with dark wings and tails. They are then in their 
most perfect state as show birds, and never afterwards, as 
when they moult the following season they shed their tail and 
wing feathers, and these are reproduced almost clear, being 
merely grir/led in place of being black. The young of these 
birds, however, although bred from parents which have moulted 
deal-,' appear in the dark plumage in their nest feather, and 
undergo the same process us their parents did before them; 
this is the great and attractive feature or peculiarity of this 
particular variety of canaries. 

Bbeediko.— I n breeding London Fancy canaries, it is 
customary to match a jonque and mealy bird together, but 
it will be found advantageous to breed from two mealies 
occasionally, for by this plan you increase the size and sub- 
stance of your birds, and it tends greatly to improve the 
feather, more particularly in finuuess and fringe. It will 
detract slightly from the colour if too frequently resorted to, 
but this must be avoided. 

These birds are not only difficult to breed in anything like 
perfection, but the greatest possible care is required in moult- 
ing, and when moulted in preserving them intact; for if a tail 
or wing feather (flight feather) is prematurely shed or beaten 
out, it is certain to be reproduced clear or grizzled, and this 
circumstance alone would debar a bird from competing suc- 
cessfully at any show. It is, therefore, of the greatest im- 
portance to moult these birds in separate cages, and in some 
quiet corner of a room. The principal London breeders have 
cages made expressly for moulting these birds. They are a 
sort of box cage, being made of wood on all sides, with a >vire 
front, but immediately behind this is placed a glass slide, 
which is seldom wholly withdra\Mi; a portion of the top of the 
cage, too, is made to fold back with hinges, like a door, and 
inside of this is fixed a small wired frame. This is used for 
supplying the occupant of the cage with fresh air. I do not 
adrocate moulting birds in these bosed-in cages. I nrefer an 
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open wire cage, with a very thin calico cover made to fit over 
it and tie down with strings at the bottom, as it answers all 
the requirements of the first-named cage, with the additional 
advantage of furnishing the occupant with more ventilation 

and fresh air. 


Classes. — There are only two classes of this variety of 
canary, viz., jonques and mealies (yellows and buffs). 

Points.— The chief features in the London Fancy canaries 
are their deep, bright, luxuriant plumage, their beautiful 
black wing-markings and black Uiils, and the fine, soft, silky 
appearance of their feathers. The jonque birds should be 
almost orange in tint throughout the body feathers, with a 
silvery luminous appearance pervading the outer surface; but 
this appearance, which is commonly called the “ meal,” is 
more conspicuous upon the buff birds, or “ mealies, as they 


are usually termed. . . , m. 

In size these birds vary from 4din. to SUn. in length. The 

head should be large, and the cap broad and expansive, and 
very rich in colour and free from any admixture of grey, or spots 
of a dark colour; the neck rather short and thick; the chest 
broad and full ; the back broad, and slightly curved outwardly ; 
the legs short, and the position semi-ercct. A great many of the 
London fanciers regard the body colour as of the first import- 
ance, and this is looked for more particularly on the crown of 
the iiead, or, as it U usually styled, the “cap;” also upon the 
breast and throat, which must be very fully dcv<-loped. like- 
wise upon the scapulars or shoulder blades, and the rump; the 
colour must be pure and brilliant, and as free from tinge or 
mottle as possible, and even and regular, more especially on 
the “cap" and breast; the wings and tails, too. are of great 
importance, and to produce them free from that dingy, dusky, 
grizzly-looking hue, is probably the most difiicult task a breeder 
has to encounter, and hence I think that too little weight is 
frequently attached to this vei'y important feature m a good 
* bird- The large feathers in the wings, and also the tail 
feathers, should be as nearly jet black as they cun be got, with 
a nice gloss upon them; they should be entirely free from 
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grizzle; a good saddle, too, is a verj decided advantage, and 
improves the appearance of a bird immensely. 

Standard op Excellence.— The following standard gives 
the relative value of each point, one hundred being the 
inasimum : 

Stanpakd for Judging London Fancy Canaries. 

PoiotA. 

Colour, for iutensity, brilUancy and regularity, more 
particularly on head, breast, scapulars, and rump.. S5 

Wings and t.ail, for depth of tone and brightness of 
colour throughout, and also for formation 25 


Sathlle, for fulness, shape, and colour 10 

Size of bird, length, and stoutness 7 

Contour and carriage 7 

Quality and firmness of feather 7 

Legs and uuderfiue, for blackn?:-s 5 

Throat, for expansiveness 4 

Total 100 


JtTDGiNo. — In judging London Fancy canaries much c-are 
is needed, for they are a class of birds that can be won- 
derfully improved in the hands of skilful and unprincipled 
exhibitors. 

The bird represented in our enginving is a fair specimen of 
the breed. 





CHAPTER XXII. 


The Border Fancy. 

This bird is also known by the name of the ‘ Cumbeihind 
Fancy,” and in some parts as the “ Common Canary.” It is 
an old variety regenerated and given a new name, but by care- 
ful cultivation and the admixture of foreign blood — such as 
Norwich and Yorkshire— it has been greatly improved, and is 
deserving of a better title than that of the “ Common Canary.” 

The Border Fancy Canary is a small but rather neat-look- 
ing bird, light in build, short in length of body, and very tight 
in feather, which gives it a smart, bright, active, and compact 
appeai-ance. It should be well-proportioned, and in fact look 
something like a diminutive specimen of a good Yorkshire 
canary. The head is small and round, w'ith neat well-formed 
checks, as if chiselled; the beak should be small and shmder, 
the neck thin, the back well tilled and level in appearance, 
the chest neat and round, but not heavy looking ; legs pro- 
portionate to the body, and to show very little thigh when 
standing in show position ; the wings must be tight and close- 
iitting to the body, level, and must meet at the tips ; the tail 
must be neat, close, and compact, and somewhat rountl, re- 
sembling the shank of a pipe — not fish-tailed; length of bird. 
5jin. to 5iin. ; position inclined to be more erect than other- 
wise, the head being elevated, and the lino from back of 
head to tail should form a iiither acute angle. The colour 
must be soft and delicate; artificial colour, produced l>y 
teediug during the process of the moult is altogether ignored 
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by the admirers of these birds. Grood and robust health and 
fine condition are essential points in this variety. 

There are clear and marked birds among the Border 
Fancy, but type and quality overrule markings, however per- 
fect the latter may be ; and, according to the rules of judging 
this variety, a bird possessing superior shape, feather, and 
style, would in a class for “ any variety of this breed, be 
placed before a perfect evenly-marked specimen which lacked 
in a marked degree the qualities named, and even in a class 
of marked birds, an unevenly-marked bird would not vie with 
an evenly-marked one on the same grounds — which to me 
is i-ather enigmatical— as even-marking is more difficult to 
obtain by far than the features which the fanciers of these 
birds BO much esteem. For instance, a bird with even wings 
and one eye-mark, or with two uneven eye-markings and one 
wing-mark, would be placed before a bird with evenly well- 
balanced eye- and wing-markings, providing the contour and 
tmit ensemble of the former somewhat exceeded the latter. 
This I consider rather hypercritical. Evenly- and nnevenly- 
marked birds are, as a rule, shown in separate classes, and 
when exhibited together all the points should be separately 
considered, and full allowance made for maikings as well as 
form and other properties. 

This breed has evidently been originated by crossmg the 
common German canary with the Norwich and Yorkshire 
fancy, selecting stock birds possessing the points sought after, 
and by careful and judicious breeding for a number of years 
the variety has been perfected. 

The standard for judging may be summarised as follows : 

Points. 


Shape, style, and general contour 35 

Colctur, for purity, and delicacy ; and feather; 

for 60 unihics.i and silkincn;» in tcature 15 

Head and beak 10 

Tail 10 

Wnga 10 

Legs and feet 5 

Condition and bcuKh. . . 15 

Total 100 
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This breed is greatly esteemed on the borders of Scotland 
and Camberland, and in the north and north-west of England 
generally; at Galashiels and Hawick, and in Carlisle, White- 
haven, and other border towns the best specimens are to be 
found. They are hardy and prolific birds, and well adapted 
to beginners in the bird fancy. 


CHAPTER XXIIL 


ANY OTHER Variety of Canary. 


Dutch Canakies.-TIus variety, once so popular among 

English fanciers, is now almost obsolete. It is probably m size 

the^largest of all the canary tribes— indeed, they may be fan y 

considered as the giants of their race. 

A good specimen of a Dutch Fancy canary._ or, as they are 

sometimes inaptly termed. Dutch Belg.aus, 

some bird, with a large full handsomely formed head, a long 
Btrai-ht, full neck, a well-shaped body of considerable length 
good°8ubBtantial shoulders, broad and massive, but not elevated 
like a Belgian Fancy bird, a fine deep prominent chest, a good 
stout waist, long. welUformed legs, and a long, compact, sweepmg 
tail with a bold, erect, and noble caiTiage. They are mostly very 
rou-h in feather on their bodies, and are often heavily frilled 
both on the breast and back, some of them to such an extent 
as to give them a sort of wooUy appearance. They are a 
hardy, robust race of birds, and it seems to bo a great pity 
that they have boeeiuc so unpopular and neglected— indeed, 
BO much so, that they have completely fallen into disregai-d, 
having been entirely superseded by tlie Belgian Fancy canaries 
and Lancasbire C.ippies, the latter having originated from this 


breed. 

Gri.en Canaries.— There arc now very many fanciers to 
be found who are partial to a Gr.-en canary, and in Liverpool 
this variety is in great vogue, and special classes are provided 
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for them at the principal shows. Size, colom-, and form are 
the most essentml points recognised in this variety. 

The colour should he of a decided green throughont, clear 
and bright, and free from dinginess. Sometimes the colour is 
described as “grass green ; “ bu^ at any rate it should be a 
pleasant yellowish green, free from stripmess and black maiks, 
and as level and evenly distributed over tlie entire surface 
of the body as possible; light throats, rumps, vents, thighs 
and bellies are decidedly objectionable, and birds with these 
faults should be discarded, as also those of a dull blackisli 

green shade. 

Breeding.— To produce good specimens fit for the show 
bench I would recommend the crossing of pure Norwich 
Greens with birds bred between a good Cinnamon and a Green 
plain-head, bred from large modem Crested-Norwich birds. 
Select a bird with a largo, broad skull, and a stout, massive 
body not too long in feather, but of a good colour and shape- 
a good green Yorkshire bred from a Cinnamon strain may 
also be used with advantage— but for my own part I prefer a 
bird that is inclined to be bulky in body, and massive in 
head and neck, provided the colour is right, as I admire sub- 
stance as well as length in these birds. Do not pair two 
dark Greens together, hut a dark Green mated with a pale 
Green frequently produce progeny of the right stamp. It 
is not material whether the male or female is light or dark, 
but I prefer tbo hen to be light and the cock to be dark. 
The faults or negative properties of a Green bird are : Dark 
stripes on the b^mk or breast, light coloured throats. sidt*s. 
breasts, vents, rumps, and thighs. Like the present day 
Cinnamone, these birds are found in various sizes and styles ; 
hut a large, well-formed bird of the approved colour aiul 
free from the faults mentioned is pretty sure to win. Green, 
like Cinnamon, is a colour that is easily preserved, but I 
certainly would advise the breeders of this variety to select 
self-coloured birds to breed from as much as possible; hut 
if large size is deemed essential, it will be necessary occasionally 
to use a flecked or variegated bird, and I know of iio bird so 
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suitable as a good crested-bred Plain-head Norwich of tho 
right stamp, or a large bird bred between a bird of that 
variety and a large Cinnamon bird. 

Standahd for JuDai>o. 

Polota. 

Colour, forriclmess, cleamesa, trightneas, and eren dis- 


tribution througbout W 

Skull, for size, and beak for neatness 8 

Hack and breast, for width and substance 10 

Tail, for compactness and neatness 7 

Style, for type, closeneiis and Oneness of feather .... 20 
Size, contour, and condition 15 

Total - 100 


German Canaries. — These are the common type of canaries, 
and they ore prized solely on account of their song. They are 
tauglit by the Germans (artisans chiefly) to imitate the songs 
of other birds and the notes of musical instruments, and ai*e 
valued according to their capabilities as musicians. But the 
most valued of all are the variety knottm by the name of the 
Hartz Mountain Rollers, which ore reared in Hanover and 
Saxony, in the neighbourhood of the Hartz Mountains. Their 
song is varied by a series of notes or sounds which they 
warble or roll forth with great fervour, and those which have 
the longest and sweetest trills, and which run or roll their 
notes to the greatest length, or frequently repeat the most 
admired portion of them, are the most highly prized, and bring 
the highest prices. We have kno^vn as much as 35s. to have 
been given for an exceptional bird of this kind. They ai *0 
imported annually by most of the respectable dealers in Loudon 
and other large towns, and vary in price from 5s. to ISs. each ; 
rare specimens bring larger prices. Those birds that are in- 
tended to be instructed in the art of song are removed from 
their parents at an eai-ly age and reared by hand. Almost as 
soon as they begin to twitter they ai’e placed under their in- 
structors in an apartment far removed from the sound of any 
canary still in possession of its “ natural wood notes wild.” 

■\VLen they ai-c able to feed themselves they are placed in a 
room with some hve or six others that are intended to be taught 
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the same eong or set of notes. It is customary to keep them in 
total darkness during the early hours of tuition, and sometimes 
it is found advisable to have recourse to hunger to make them 
attentive and subservient. Great patience and pei*severance 
are needed to make them anything like proficient scholars in this 
bmnch of education, and so powerful are their natural instincts 
that instances are on record where some of the best taught and 
most masterly songsters have been comxjletely spoilt by being 
hung in close proximity for a few mouths to a bird that was an 
ardent exponent of his ov-ti natui*al lays. It must not be for- 
gotten by those who delight in keeping canaries that have learnt 
the song of other birds, or to imitate the notes of any musical 
instrument, that they cease singing during the season for moult- 
ing, and at that time they are very apt to reject their artificial 
notes for the natiu-al melody of their race ; therefore it will be 
most prudent to remove them during this period heyoud the 
sound and hearing of any other bird of their kind. 

The most notable breeders of these birds are the ilessrs. 
Trute Bros., of St. Andreasberg, in the neighbourhood of the 
Hartis Mountains, and birds bred and roared by these men 
bring higher prices than those of other breeders. In order to 
procure the best songsters, the most reliable strain must be 
used, for the voice and powers of vocali/atiou, even in canaries, 
appear to be hereditary. These birds are not at all dillieult to 
breed, being of the very commonest type of the canary 
family. They may he bred in pairs in cages, or one male 
may be mated with two females if thought desirable. If, 
however, aviary breeding is preferred, one male may be 
placed with four females, only they will need to be carefully 
looked after, as sometimes bens prove mischievous, and interfere 
witli each other’s nests, &c. In all such cases the delinquents 
should be removed, and placed in cages. 

The method adopted by the St. Andreasberg fanciers 
in feeding and treating their birds will bo found \iseful to 
those fanciers wlio have a predilection for the trained 
German songsters, or llartz Mountain Hollers, as th«y are 
usually styled. It is as follows : During the breeding season, 

4 »*> 

A M 
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first meal at 5 a.m., second 9 a.m., third 1 p.m., and fourth 
at 5.30 p.m. ; at all other times at 8 a.m. and 5 p.m. daily. 

The food consists of zwicbacken (nisks) and hard-boiled eggs 
(both whites and yokes are used). The msks are ground to 
a fine powder in a mortar, and the eggs passed through a 
fine wire sieve. The ingredients are used in equal proportions, 
thoroughly incorporated, and given dry. The seed consists of 
the very best German rape ; avoid old seed. No canary seed 
is given by Germans to their birds; but occasionally as a treat, 
a mixture of lettuce seed and maw seed (the whole kind pre- 
ferred) is given in equal proportions. It is usually given with 
the egg food ; two or three teaspoonfuls of seed is placed in the 
egg pan, and a sprinkling of egg food is placed over it. The 
feeding troughs are cleaned out every day, or the food would 
heroine sour. The Germans run their best birds into a clean 
cage evt‘ry alternate morning. The empty cages are placed in 
a tub of boiling water, in which a small quantity of soap and 
soda has boon dissolved, and after being thoroughly washed 
they arc nnsod in hot water and left to dry in the open air, 
or by tlie side of a fire. The cages used by the Germans for 
their song birds are veiy small, and are made entirely of 
wood, thin round sticks being used in place of wires. None 
but the best rusks are to be used for feeding, and if these 
are not obtainable Oswego biscuits are substituted, but the 
rusks are greatly preferred. On no account must those be 
used which have become musty. The St. Andi'easberg fanciers’ 
remedy for a cold is peppermint, dried — t.e., the common mint 
of our gardens. This remedy is resorted to on the slightest 
appearance of a cold, or if the evacuations from the bowels 
are of a greenish colour; it is also used ii\ cases of hoarse- 
ness or wheezing; and it is likewise given if a bird is observed 
to be dull and listless, or mopish, with its feathers ruffled up, 
n form known among fanciers as “sitting tliick;” or if the 
excrement has a fetid or sour smell, generally the result of 
over-feeding with egg food, which disorders the liver. TVlien 
a bird is observed to have a cold, they cease to give it egg 
food until it has recovered, and in its place they feed on milk 
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sop, made with stale bread soaked in milk, squeezed dry, and 
sweetened with manna. I£ the patient refuses this food, a 
little moist sugar or honey is substituted for the manua, but 
the latter is considered preferable. The peppermint is pre- 
pared by pouring hot water over the dried leaves and allowing 
them to infuse in a warm place for a couple of hours, when 
they are strained through a piece of muslin. It is prepared 
fresh every day, or every alternate day at the farthest, and 
given in place of the drinking water. I lie Oeiiuans ne\or 
give their birds cold water to drink, they give it lukewarm, 
and if a bird is in health they get a little egg food every 
day or every alternate day. as they believe that it induces a 
bird to cat its seed more freely. The Germans consider that 
a newly-imported bird should not have a supply of sand given 
him, and only very sparingly after he becomes acclimatised 
until he gets accustomed to it, as otherwise it will kill it. I 
cannot see the danger, nor understand the logic of this advice, 
as birds cannot be kept in health without a supply of sand 
or grit, but I reluctantly Udl what the Germans say. Another 
thing about which they are very particular is the temperature 
in which their birds are kept. It varies from GOdeg. to 
GSdog. Bird dealers in this country keep them in a mueli 
higher temperature, say. from 70deg. upwards; the warmer 
they are kept the more freely they sing, but tlio greater 
the beat the sooner they will be brought into moult, when 
they cease to sing, so that a moderate use of heat is pre- 
ferable. 

If a bird becomes too vivacious and begins to “scream” 
he is gr.adually put into outer darkness, the cage being covered 
by degrees with thick cloth \intil the light is entirely excluded. 
After a few days he is allowed to have a little light, and if 
be still “screams” he is again covered. After a few weeks 
of this treatment he will understand the reason and refrain. 
The great cause of failure among many fanciers of these lovely 
songsters in our country is attributed to tlu^ manner in which 
they arc fed and treated, aud more particularly is this the 
case with imported specimens. The Germans ha\e made u 
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life study of the subject, and their methods of feeding and 
treatment ought not to be ignored. 

Cboss Breeds. — Birds bred between the Lizard and liTorwich 
. Fancy canaries, or between the London Fancy and Belgian 
Fancy, or any other cross between separate and distinct 
vaiieties, are named cross breeds, but in some towns some of 
these crosses hare distinguishing names given to them, as, for 
instance, some people call three-parts bred Lizard canaries 
“ Spangle Backs.” Then again, the birds frequently denominated 
“ French Cananes ” come within this category, as they 
are merely three-quai-ter bred Belgian Fancy canaries. None 
of these crosses, excepting the Cinnamon and variegated 
Cinnamon, are of any real intrinsic value, as they arc used 
principally for experimental purposes only. 
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CHAPTER XXIV. 


CANARY Mules. 

Goldfinch and Canary Mules.— Formerly these elegant and 
highly-prized hybrids were all shown in one class, under the 
general name of “ Goldfinch and Canary mules,” and the rule 
for judging them in those days was, to use the vemacular of that 
period, “nearest the canary,” which is meant to signify a bird 
with the fewest dark feathers on its body. At the present day, 
however, there are several classes for these birds at most of our 
“All England” shows, and they are capable of the following 
divisions and sub-divisions: Clear or ticked yellow clear or 
ticked buff, evenly-marked yellow, evenly-marked buff, un- 
evenly-marked yellow, unevenly-marked buff, dark jouque, daik 

A goldfinch and canary mule with a perfectly clear I)ody and a 
rich, deep broad flourish round the beak, is tlio rarest and most 
valuable of all the canary hybrids, more particularly if the 
under flue or small body feathers next the skin are clear as well, 
Next in estimation to a bird of this description is one very 
lightly ticked ; in fact, the one most nearly resembling a clear 
bird— bcnce the term “ nearest the canary.” Size, colour, contour, 
feather, and condition arc all points of merit in birds of this 
kind; but the aforenamed qualities far outweigh every other 
consideration in judging them. The evenly-marked variety is 
to my thinking, by far the handsomest, and it is without doubt, 
the most popular. The oven markings, the rich orange 
that surrounds the bill, commonly called the “flourish, the 
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colour, which should be cleai*, pure, and delicate in tint, and free 
from any slaty-coloured tinge, are among the chief points of 
merit in this class of mules. 

The following Standard of Excellence for evenly-marked mules 
has been carefully made, each feature having been duly weighed 
and fully considered, and a percentage accorded to it separately, 
showing its relative value ; 100 points is fixed as representing 
the highest excellence attainable : 


SXANDiaD i-OB JUDOIKO EVBUtT-UABMD GOLBFIKCH SIULBS, 

Fointa. 

usd floixrislk ••«••%••«•••••••*•»•«•••*•*****«************* 

Eyo morkingd 15 

Wiog iD&ikiog, saddle, and contour. 20 

Colour (to inclndo the yellow bars on wings) •«•**••«»•«•••• 15 

Size 5 

Freedom from any dork tinge on cheeks, rent, rump 

and thighs 

Clear 

Quality of feather and condition W 

Clear legs oud feet ^ 

Total IW 


A bird with even eye and wing markings, and a dark feather 
on each side of the tail, is considered a legitimate show bird in 
this class, and, in point of perfection, stands next to the “ four 
pointed” birds. 

The Standard of Excellence for Unevenly-marked Birds, the 
conditions being the same as those refcn*ed to in the last-named 
class, ai-e as follows : 


STAMDASD rott JODOIXO UHEVEXLt-SliBKSD OOLDFIWCH MoLM. 

Points. 


Head, beak, and flourisb ^5 

Colour 20 

8izo and contour 10 

Markings IS 

Saddle S 

Freedom from dark tingo ou body feathers 10 

Clear nndcrilue 10 

Quality and condition 10 

Clear logs and feet 5 

Total 100 


In this class the markings are not nearly of so much impor- 
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tance as they are in the first named class— colour, size, and 
shape are weighty matters in judging these birds, and are 
allowed for accordingly. The markings to be preferred to all 
others are even wings and eyes, with a solitary dark feather on 
one side of the tail, or even wings and one eye marking only : 
next in point of merit to these we prefer a bird with evenly- 
marked ivings and a small cap or spot on the head. A bird with 
eye-marks and a clear body should be shown as a ticked bird. 
When the ticked and unevenly marked birds are showm together 
in one class, the ticked birds are pretty sure to take precedence, 
unless the marked birds are estniordinarily good, and the 
ticked birds wanting in size, colour, and quality. 

When hybrids between the goldfinch and canary can bo pro- 
cured resembling the one shown in our illustration, they may be 
considered both valuable and rare, and are very beautiful to look 
upon. The bird from which the cut was taken belonged to ilr. J. 
Doel, of Stouehouse, Devon. The eye-markings are not quite 
perfect in form, hut in aU other resi>ect3 it was the bird par 
ezcellence, and very difficult to put aside, as it possessed good 
size, colour, form, and feather, and was in reality a gem. 

Dark goldfinch mules arc judged for size, colour, and contour 
priucipully, but rich dazzling colour, and more particularly a 
large fieiy blaze round the beak and do^vn the breast of tlic 

bird, are of the first importance. 

The Standard of Excellence for Dark Goldfinch Mules is as 

under : 


Stakdabd fOB Daue OoLnriNcu 

Ucad, and flouritib 

B(Ay, colour, and breast 

Size and contour 

Quality of featliom 

Condition 

Saddlo 

Bloom or inoat 


MULS9. 

Points 



25 

15 

5 

10 

5 

10 


Qoldcu bars on for oxtousion and brilliancy U\ 


colour 


...... 

Total 


5 

100 




Brown Linnet and Canary Mules.— There is seldom more 
than one class for these birds at any show. When this is the 
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case they are judged for the resemblance to a clear canary. 
Next to a bird of this sort comes an evenly-marked bird; the 
dark varieties are of very little value. These hybrids are more 
frequently shovTi in the classes for “ any other variety of canaiy 
mules " than otherwise. Personally, 1 prefer an evenly-marked 
specimen, but have never seen more than one. In the dark birds, 
size, colour, foim. and condition are the chief characteristics. 

Siskin and Canary Mules. — Siskin mules are, generally 
speaking, not very attractive birds to look at, and ninety-five 
out of every hundred of them resemble the siskin so much, 
part icularly if bred from a small green canary hen, that it requires 
a thoroughly practised eye to discern wherein the difference 
lies. The one foraiing the subject of the engraving is quite 
an exceptional bird; and I never remember having seen one 
in which the canaiy colours predominated so strongly. This 
bird was the property of Mr. R. Hawman, of Middlesbiough, 
a well-known and esteemed fancier and successful exhibitor. 

It is said that siskin and canary mules are the only hybrids 
which propagate their species, but I have never tried the 
.'Xpcviiucnt. and cannot say, therefore, whether this is so or not. 

Othee Varieties of Mules. — There are, in addition to 
the varieties of canaiy mules already specified, those bred 
between the greenfinch and canary; but they are regarded 
as of little value, as they invariably favour the greenfineb 
very much, both in colour and mai'king, ns well as form, they 
have a poor song, and arc i nly shown in an " any other variety 
of mule ” class ; but whenever a good specimen of a brown 
linnet mule or a mule bred between a bullfincb and goldfinch, 
is sbnwn against them, it invariably happens that one or other 
uf the last-named vaj’ioties bears away the palm. Beebstein, 
iu his book entitled “Cage and Chamber Birds,” at page 286 
mentions an instance where a friend of bis (Dr. Jassay, of 
Frankfovt-ou-the-Maine) succeeded in producing mules between 
a bullfincb and canary, but I have never seen a well-authenti- 
cated specimen of this cross. I know the birds pair readily 
enough, hut their eggs, so far as my experience goes, never 
prove fruitful I have seen two birds, said' to be hybrids 
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of this sort, but I am conrinced that the one was a aecked 
canary with a malformed biU, and the other a mule between 

rTTurthm fn«tn on the subiect of hybrids, see the 
rlianter devoted to “ Mule Breeding. 

\he bullfinch and brown or grey linnet will breed together 
but their produce are rather rarm ams than specimens o 
Lgance. I have likewise seen a bird exhibited as a hybr^ 
betwreu a yellow-hammer and a canary. I examined 1 very 
carefully and oonld trace no characteristics of the last-mentioned 
species It appeared to me to be a yeUow-hammer pure and 
sfmole I have never observed any amatory tendency to exist 
between the yellow-hammer and canary, but the leverse. 



CHAPTER XXV* 


WASHING Canaries. 

To tbe uninitiated, washing birds is not only a tedious but a 
dilBcult operation, and one not unfrequently attended with fatal 
results in the hands of inexperienced mjinipulators, but to those 
who have been regularly accustomed to prepare birds for exhi- 
bition, for any lengthened period, it becomes a matter of small 
concern, and a bird is toiletted and put through its ablutions 
without the least compunction or misgiving; but for all that it 
requires great care and skill to do it well and satisfactorily. If 
a bird is improperly washed it looks worse than it would do if it 
were moderately dirty. 

Fanciers who live in suburban residences or in the country do 
not require to wash their birds so frequently for exhibition as 
those people who live in large over-grown t/^^vns where smoko 
and dust appear as though tney were component parts of the 
atmosphere, so that clean, sprightly, gay-coloured bii'ds get so 
begrimed and so besmeared with dirt, that they are barely 
recognisable a week after they have been washed. In all such 
cases as those, birds shown for colour chiefly, or even where colour 
foi-ms an important consideration, must of necessity be washed 
fur each show at which they are intended to be exhibited, other- 
wise the labour and expense incurred in sending them ^TiU bo 
entirely thrown away, for unless a bird is as clean “as paint” it 
has a meagre cbunce of success. 

A number of amateur fanciers nowadays rush headlong into 
the too prev;Ueut practice of claiming prize birds, think-ing, aa 
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Washing Canaries. 

they no doubt do, that it is only necessary to secure a few birds 
of this stamp, and send them to a certain nxiiuber of shows, when, 
according to their theory and calculations, they will be reim- 
bursed for their outlay by obtaining prizes. But they appear to 
forget, or entirely ignore the fact that these birds require to be 
properly prepared for each essay ; and if they are neglected the 
chances are that they will be inevita))ly overthrown, for it is 
astonishing what a change in position a slight diherence in 
appearance will effect at times. But this is not to be so much 
wondered at after all, if people would only consider the great 
difficulties judges have to encounter, now aud again, in discrimi- 
nating between the relative qualities of two birds (especially in 
clears), so closely is the race for honours contested in somu 
classes. To give an instance in point, I may relate that 1 have 
known a bird take prizes at every show it was scut to by one man, 
yet when it fell into the hands of another, aud was sent to com- 
pete among the same birds that it bad hitherto defeated, with 
the same judges officiating, it got nothing beyond a mere com- 
mendation, and in one instance was passed by without notice. I 
refer to these facts in order to show plainly the necessity 
for the closest attention and care in washing birds properly aud 
thoroughly, and in preparing them in a systematic and 
artistic manner, without which it is a waste of time and money 
to attempt to show birds. 

Before you begin to practise upon, a bird it would l>e 
advisable, if an opportunity presented itself, to watch some 
experienced person perform the operation, as you would doubt- 
less learn more readily in this way than in auy other ; but 
where it is not possible to do so, then it w’ill bo best to proceed 
in the following manner; First of all, supply yourself with a 
piece of good soap — I prefer old brown Windsor to all other 
kinds — two pieces of soft Oanuel, scrupulously clean ; two or 
three nice soft cotton cloths, or old silk handkereliii.'fs, without 
spot, stain, or tiuge upon them; two large-sized basins — wash- 
basins are most suitable — two quart jugs, a largo kettle full 
of boiling water, and a plentiful supply of pure cold water 
as well; a chair or two, and a stool made for a low seat. 
Some exhibitors use curd. Pears’, white Windsor, or other 
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soap. Pears’ soap I have found to answer well, as also white 
curd, but if a bird is very dirty, thoroughly begrimed, then 
I advise the use of soft soap and powdered boras, Idr. 
of the latter to loz. of the former. Mis these ingredients 
well together and use in moderate quantities, as this mixture 
makes a powerful lather and requires a good deal of linsing 
off to get the soap out of the feathers, hut if well done it 
makes the birds washed with it thoroughly clean. Another 
formula, wliicli is used for both cleaning and beautifying the 
feathers, is as follows: Curd soap, dried and powdered, loz., 
good yellow soap (also dried and powdered) loz., thi-ee Jordan 
almonds, skinned and blanched, orange-flower water and rose 
water Idr. each; put the powdered soaps into a jar with 
sufiicient water to moisten them, but no more, and place the 


jar in a saucepan of hot water until dissolved. When the 
almonds have been skinned and dried with a clean towel, 


ponud them well in a mortar, and when flue add the rose- and 
oraiige-llowcr water gradually, stirring them with the pestle 
all the time; then strain, and add the soap as soon as it is 


dissolved, and thoroughly incorpoi'ate the whole of the 
ingredients. When they begin to stiffen, pour into a small 
tin ready for use. 

Cateh the birds you intend to wash and put them in a cage 
altogether. If they quarrel, throw a cover over them; for, 
if they are show birds, which is generally presumed, they must 
not bo permitted to pluck each other. Place them upon a 
tal.-le or some convenient spot near you; but, ere you begin 
to operate, you must provide yourself with another cage, which 
should be thoi'ouglily cleaned out and washed, or well rubbed 
with a cloth, and the bottom of it sprinkled with silver sand; 
this is to put the birds in to get aired off. In addition to 
this, you will require a drying cage. Formerly I used a Belgian 
canary siiow cage, which I laid upon its side, with perches 
lixod crosswise inside of it, and I had it entirely covered 
externally with flannel, except the doorway, and firmly sewn 
all over it. with a long piece stitched at the hinge side of the 
door to fold over the opening cut out to allow the door to 
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work when needed; this is a most essential and indispensable 
requisite, as the birds drj more rapidly in this way than m 
any other. Latterly, however. I have used a box which I 
contrived purposely for drying birds in, and it answer^ admii- 
ably ; it is sixteen inches long, eight inches wide, and ten inches 
in depth; it is made with a solid wood bottom; the port in 
forming the body is fi-anicd with inch square laths, and then 
coveretl with tlaimel ; one of the ends is done over with per- 
forated zinc to admit the air. whilst the other has a framed 
glass door hung on hinges to let in light (the glass could 
bo made to slide in a groove if need be), which enables the 
operator to see at a glance if all is right within, and likewise 
how the occupants progress. Two perches are fixed inside 
hy letting two upright miniature posts into tlic bottom; these 
are three inches in height, and cross pieces are fastened to 
them with small screws from the top. When the drying box 
is not being used it should be folded in two paper covers 
and kept in another box or calico bag to keep the dust 
from it. 

1 will now proceed to describe minutely the process of 
washing : First of all place the stool a short distance from the 
fire; stir the tire if necessary and make it a good one, and rake 
otit all the dust from the bars. Having done this, place the 
drying-box or cage upon the stool to get it thoroughly warmed 
through; spread the cotton cloths, or old silk handkerchief, 
over it so that they may get well warmed by the time tljcy 
are requirc'd ; pour out some hot water into one of the jugs 
and some cold into the other. Ne.xt wash your hands per- 
fectly clean, and having poured some l»ot and cold water into 
one of the basins iu such proportions as to leave it at about 
75dcg. to SSdeg. temperature, commence to make it into a 
soap lather; and having folded the two pieces of flannel 
ready for use, rub some soap on to one of these also. Some 
fanciers prefer to use a shaving brush instead of a piece 
of flannel to rub in the soap latljor. I do not approve of 
this plan, for the reason that the hairs of the hnush often 
get into the eyes of the birds and cause irritation, and, in 
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some cases, inflammation, whereas a piece of clean flannel or 
cotton waste is never productive of injury in any form. In 
the nest place, yon must pour some clean water into the other 
basin, hot and cold, to about the same tompei*ature. I pre- 
sume that you have already doffed your coat and folded back 
your shirt sleeves over your ellmws ; you are now ready to begin. 
First, put a piece of soap or some of the compound into 
a basin and dissolve it in hot water, then add cold water 
until the proper temperature is obtained, afterwards take 
tlie bird you value least first, and place it in your left hand 
with its head from you ; you must grasp it securely but not 
tightly; let it be as passive as possible, at the same time it 
must be held in such a way that it cannot by any possibility 
make its escape ; lot it lay somewhat loosely in your hand, 
and place your thumb or your forefinger over its neck, with 
Buflieient pressure to hold it but no more. 

You must be careful to avoid an}* undue pressure upon 
any part of its body, and more particularly over the region of 
the heart or boweds. If a bird makes a sudden dash, and you 
feel conseiiuis that it will elude your grasp, let it go; for if 
you attempt to provi-nt it you will in all likelihood either 
hurt it or pull out some of its wing or tiil feathers. It is an 
easy matter to catch it again. There is a great art in hand- 
ling a bird properly, and, although it is very simple when 
discovered, it re'piires a large amount of practice to enable 
any person to do it efficiently. Ton must not be timid or 
fumble when handling a bird, for birds, like horses, appear 
to know instinctively when they have a novice to deal with. 
A-lwavs remember that to have confidence in your own 
prowf.ss is lialf the battle won; without it, how many men 
have failed to achieve feats which otherwise they might have 
accomplished easily enough! 

Conimenee to wash the back of the bird first from the 
junction of the iieek downwards; the wings next. Let your 
middle and lower fingers recede a little, and spread the wing 
of the bird over them and wash it thoroughly; after doing one 
wing turn the bird round and do the other in like manner, and 
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the tail as well. Some fanciers place the thighs of the bird 
they are operating upon between their fingers whilst thus 
engaged, but it is not advisable for a novice to attempt 
this. Next wash the head and neck, and do not be sparing 
with the soap lather ; get well into the hollows and about the 
cheeks and sides of the neck ; then turn tlie bird over and 
place your little finger over the lower part of its body, and 
begin to wash the throat, breast, body, &c. Do not be afraid 
of giving it a complete lathering ; never hoed it if it gets the 
soap in its eyes or a few mouthfuls of the lather; it will not 
be harmed thereby. 

After you have finished this part of the programme, you 
must take the other flannel and go over the bird in the same 
way as before, with clean water. Never be afraid of giving 
it a good sousing with the pure liquid, for one of the principal 
secrets in washing birds is to get the soap completely out of 
the feathers. Having accomplished this part of the opemtion 
to your satisfaction, you must proceed to dry the bird. Take 
the long wing feathers, and pressing them gently together, 
draw them between your lips to bring out the wet; having 
done the wings, d)*aw the tail through your mouth in the same 
way ; then proceed to pat the bird as gently as you can with one 
of the warm dry cotton cloths or handkerchiefs, spread out 
the wings and tail as before, and dry them as well as you can. 
Having got out all the moisture you are able, roll the bird in one 
of the other dry cloths, leaving its head partly out, and hold 
it to the fire pretty closely for about three minutes, with yo\jr 
finger over the region of the heart very lightly. As soon as 
you feel the pulsation return naturally you may relejvse the 
little prisoner, and place it in the drying cage. The whole 
of this operation must be performed as close to the fire us you 
can bear to be, for if a bird gets chilled it may die. 

Birds become very much exhausted by this process, and lie 
panting for several minutes after they are admitted into the 
drying compartment ; but you must not be alarmed thereby, 
for 1 may tell you that I have washed hundreds of birds for 
shows during the past thirty years, and never lost one myself. 

'1 
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It takes about five minutes to wash a bird, and twenty minutes 
to -et it quite dry. You must not let them get too dry in 
the°box or cage used for that pui-pose. I have found it a good 
plan to place the drying box on the top of a basin containing 
liob water as the moisture arising therefrom prevents the birds 
from drying too rapidly, which causes the feathers to become 
hard and loose fitting, and detraote so greatly from a bird’s 
rvppeai-ance aa to risk its chance of winning a prize. As soon 
as you observe a bird to be about two-thirds dry, remove it to 
the airing-off cage. This cage should be placed upon a chair, 
not too far from the fire, with a Ught covering over it, and must 
be removed graduaUy as the birds get quite dry. to cool them. 
Lastly uncover the cage, and remove it to the far side of the 
room. An hour aftewards the birds may be returned to their 
domiciles. If the tail or wing feather should get twisted awry 
or curled up, give the bird some water to wash itself. If this 
does not remedy the fault, catch it, and put the feather or 
featlKMS so crumpled or ruffled in a little warm water, then 
draw them a few times gently between your finger and thumb, 
and they will soon resume their wonted appearance. If the 
soap is not thoroughly removed from the feathers, they will 
curl and twist and spoil the look of the birds. 

After you have washed one bird you will require to put more 
hot water into each basin to bring up the temperature to about 
SOdog., aud this will need to be done after each operation. 
Spread the damp cloths over the drpng cage each time after 
they have been used. Carefully examine the wing and tail 
feathers of your bird, and if any are found broken they should 
be withdraivii at once, but until they grow again, the bird will 
not be in a fit condition to show. There should be eighteen 
Hying feathers in each wing and twelve in the taiL It takes 
six weeks for a feather to grow to its full length, but if one 
feather is drawn from the tail or the wing the bii-d may be 
shown as soon as the new feather becomes distinctly visible to 
the naked eye. I think it is best to wash all bii\l3 intended 
for exhibition two or throe days before they arc required to 
he sent uli'. 



CHAPTER XXVI. 


Preparing Birds for exhibition. 

Before canariee can be exhibited, they require to be epooially 
fed, washed (as described in the previous chapter), and 
otherwise prepared fdr the contest. This is the case with 
horses, do(»8. poultry, pigeons, and other animals and birds, 
and canaries are no exception to the rule. 

Norwich Plain-heads and Cinnamons are shown for colour 
chiefly; and at the age of from six to eight weeks, those 
intended for exhibition shoidd be placed in separate cages, or, 
at any rate, apart from the ordinary stock birds, and fed 
with one or other of the compounds recommended for colour 
feeding, depending on whether you wish to produce yellow 
or red-fed birds. For colour feeding you must he careful 
to select birds of a recognised type, of good quality (»f 
feather, and large and robust, or your labours will bo thrown 

aw'ay. 

If the birds you select for this purpose ai*e young, i.e., 
of the first season, in order to give them a fair chance 
of success, they will require to be tailed and llightod, that is 
to say, the tails of the birds, as well as the majority of the 
wing feathers, will have to bo drawn out, as it is only during 
the process of the moult tiiat the colour feeding affects the 
plumage. It is a cruel and unnatural pnictice, and one I am 
greatly averse to myself, but what is to be done ? Most 
exhibitors do it, as they know it is their only chance of 
success, as the best birds not so treated would probably fail to 
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get beyond the Y.H.C. division in a good All England show. 
Ton must not draw a single feather until yon ai-e satisfied 
that the moulting process has begun, which is first noticeable 
at the sides of the breast; when this is observed, draw out 
the tail. It should be done by a single pnll. Place the 
leathers together tightly, and grasp them fii-mly between tbe 
thumb and forefingers of the right hand, about the centre of 
the tail, give a sudden jert to your hand, and the thing la 
accomplished. To pluck them out one by one is not only 
more cruel, but it would cause the new gi-owth to spread 
and expand, which would be a very gi*ave fault in any 

show bivd- 

A week after this operation, commence with the wings ; leave 
the first two or three of the largest flight feathers, as the 
others cover them to such an extent that they are scarcely 
noticeable, and these are not only the worse to draw, but are 
the most likely to cause damage to the wings, and most pain 
to the birds. Begin by pulling two feathers out of each wing 
at one operation, commencing with the largest feathers, say 
the third or foni'th, or fourth and fifth, according to your 
decision to leave two or three nnpluckcd; let a day intervene 
before drawing the next four feathers, and so on, until the 
task is completed. Take the bird in your left hand, open 
the wing, then hold it firmly by placing your forefinger on 
one side of tbe shoulder and your thumb on tbe other side, 
and gi-ip firmly during the operation of di*awing the feathers. 
Some fanciers leave the wings imtil the bird is half over the 
moult, as the feathers come out more readily then, or are 
fupposed to do so, but the objection to this practice is that 
it keeps tbe birds too long under the moulting process, which 
is weakening to the constitution. If the wings are not held 
firmly during the opemtlon of drawing the feathers they will 
probably get bi-oken, in which case the bird, however good in 
other respects, would be rendered useless as a show bird. It 
will be found advantageous to bold the wings of the bird over a 
cup containing hot water, as the steam causes the feathers to 
come out easier, and with less pain to the bird. A little 
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magnesia or Spsom salts placed in tbe drinking-water a few 
days before the birds are operated upon is also of much 
service. If by accident the wing is caused to bleed it should 
be bathed with warm water and dressed with a few drops of the 
compound tincture of myrrh, applied by a feather or a camel- 
hair brush. It is advisable in the case of an ine.Kporienced 
fancier or amateur to get an “ old baud ” to perform the 
operation, if one is procurable. 

When the colour feeding is first begun, let the birds have a 
supply of canary seed in addition to the prepared food, and 
partly cover the Ciiges with some thin material that will not 
altogether exclude the light. When the colour feed is freely 
consumed, remove the canary seed and substitute mustard 
seed, and gradually lower the cover until it reaches within two 
inches of the bottom of the wiring in front of the cage, but do 
not exclude any light except the direct rays of the sun, as 
light is necessary to health, but the direct rays of the sun 
affect the colour and make it much paler. {See Chapter on 
Moulting.) 

When the birds have completed the process of the moult, 
the covers may be partly or entirely removed, provided there 
is not a strong or direct light upon them, and the ordinary 
seed diet may bo 6\ibstitutcd for the food used to produce 
colour. A varied diet will also be found of great bcuefit at 
this period. 

A few groats, a little linseed, hemp, iuga, or rape seed should 
be given sparingly once or twice a week. Great care must be 
taken to keep birds intended for exhibition scrupulously clean ; 
they should bo supplied with fresh sand and good grit at least 
once a week, and should have a bath twice a week, if the 
weather will permit and the temperature is above freezing- 
point. Before a bird is sent off to a show it should be washed, 
if dirty, at Icjist three days before it is despatched on its 
journey, and if the tail is not tight and firm, the bird should 
be caught and its tail immersed in pure water (warm is best), 
and dried with a clean cloth, taking care to compress the 
feathers firmly during the operation. If the feathci-s show a 
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little rough (the result of too quick drying), endeavour to induce 
the bii-dlo take a bath; this can often be done by sprinkling 
a few drops of water over it from the tips of your fingers. 
Five or six days before a show feed your birds with stimulating 
food, such as egg and bread, with a little hemp seed, maw seed, 
and groats ; and if you add a few drops of whisky or brandy 
to the drinking water on the day the birds are sent off it will 
prevent them taking cold, and will keep them in good spirits 
during the journey. 

Crested birds require to be groomed every day for a 
week before being sent off. Brush the crest carefully, and as 
gently as possible, with a perfectly soft tootb-brush, and if there 
arc any troublesome or wayward feathers that do not lie so 
smoothly as they might, put a di-am of spirite of wine into a 
small bottle, add to it twenty drops of almond oil and one 
ounce of rose*water, and moisten the brush with this before 
using it. Other things are used by some fanciers, such as a 
w'oak solution of gum arabic, &c.; but when birds require this 
they are not legitimate candidates for the show bench, as they 
require “ faking.” which is a dishonest practice. 

In the case of Belgian canaries they must be trained to get 
into " position ” (see Chapter on the Belgian canary). If “ Scotch 
fancy,” they must be taught to “travel” {vide Chapter on this 
variety). Lizards and London Fancy canaries require much care 
in handling, so that no feathers be knocked out. They should 
be trained to run from one cage to another by using a piece 
of stick, or placing the cages together with the doors open, 
until they get accustomed to go from one cage to the other 
of their own accord. In the case of Lizard canaries too much 
cayenne must not be given or the colours will run, and so 
disfigure them that they will not bo eligible for the show 
bench. 

Whenever birds ai'c received from a show they should be 
placed in a warm room for a day or two,* and fed liberally on 
the same diet that is recommended in prcpai’ing them for the 
show bench, and the addition of a few’ drops of spirit to their 
drinking-water, or half a teaspoonful of sherry wine, will be 
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found very beneficial, often preventing them going into the 
moult. If they appear to have caught cold on the 30 urney 
add a little cayenne to the egg food, and insU>ad of the spirit 
of wine add twenty to thii-ty drops of the spirit of nitre to the 

drinking-water. 



CHAPTER XXYII. 


Canary Societies, and Close and Open Shows. 

Canabt societies have existed is this country for a great 
number of years, and there are few towns, 1 should imagine, 
throughout the length and breadth of England at least, if 
not of Ireland, Scotland, and Wales, that cannot boast of an 
institution of this sort. Formerly the whole of these societies 
were of a purely conservative character, being restricted not 
only to the towns in which they were held, but, so far as the 
exhibitions held in connection with them were concerned, they 
were conserved to the sole use and benefit of the members 
forming the society. The main objects in promoting these 
institutions were undoubtedly to bring together in close and 
friendly intercourse ■ the principal breeders and fanciers of 
canaries, and to diffuse among them a spirit of brotherhood 
and friendly feeling, os well as to infuse a spirit of emulation 
for the advancement of the canary cause. 

These societies hold their meetings usually at an inn or 
tavern, and have an arrangement with the pioprietor or landlord 
to have a room appropriated for their especial use; this is 
invariably conceded without demur. 

The legitimate meetings, viz., those set apart for the trans* 
action of the society’s business, are held monthly, in the case 
of a “close show society,” but the members thereof, which 
consist chiefly of the working classes, ai*e geueially da*awn every 
Saturday evening to the inn W’here these meetings are held, 
and there discuss freely all topics pertaining to their favourite 
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paBtime; and this is, in my opinion, the only drawback to 
these and other kindred societies, as they are calculated to 
lead men into habits of intemperance; but where an “open” 
or “all England” show society exists this evil can be obviated 
almost entirely. As it is my intention to give all the details 
connected with the different systems of managing each, it is 
not necessary for me to offer any further remarks here on 
this part of the subject. One thing may be said in favour 
of the “ close show societies,” and that is, they are both instruc- 
tive and entertaining, for the members, after the business of 
the meeting has been duly transacted, enter into a general 
conversation, the chief topic, as a matter of course, being 
canaries and their kindred species, and some member is almost 
invariably ready to relate something which he conceives to be 
new, or appeals to some older and more experienced member 
of the society for his opinion on some particular method of 
breeding, feeding, or what not, and new theories are often 
propounded in this way, and freely discussed for the edification 
of all present, and juveniles in the “fancy” can often gather 
a great deal of information which they need by this means. 
But for the fact of their being held at taverns, these 
meetings arc highly favourable to the progress and well-being 
of this delightful and innocent recreation. At the end of the 
year a show is held in connection with each “close show” 
society, restricted to subscribing members only, and at its 
termination a supper is mostly held, and this is got up in 
the “landlord’s best style” of course, and a convivial evening 
is spent. 

To begin a society of this kind it is necessary, in the first 
place, for one or two of the most intelligent or prominent 
members of the “ Fancy ” to wait upon all the known lovers 
and admirers of the canary, and to inform them of the project, 
and to request their attendance at such a place or inn as mav 
be considered most suitable and likely to meet the approval 
of the majority at least of those people who, it is anticipated, 
will become members and office bearers. Be sure that the inn 
is one of good repute, and in a respectable neighbourhood. 
If the landlord is a fancier of birds, so much the hetu?r, as 
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he will be able to understand the requirements of the aBSOcia- 
tion fully. In any case, you must state the circumstances 
in detail, and make some preliminary arrangements with him. 
After your first meeting you will be able to ascertain whether 
there is a reasonable prospect of establishing a society, and,* 
if there is, then a private room, no doubt, will be readily 
granted to hold all special meetings in- 

It will be found in nine cases out of ten that the first meeting 
will be badly attended, several fanciers prognosticating that 
it will be a faiUrre; but as soon as ever it goes forth that 
it has been decided to form an institution of this sort they 
will all fiock to the rendezvous to join it. A sufficient 
number of members having collected, some one must propose 
a chairman. The person chosen to fill this office should be 
fully acquainted with the duties required of him, and be able 
to explain the obiects of the society, its aim, and how it is 
proposed to manage it, in a clear and intelligible way. -Aiter 
this has been done, propositions can be made, and the feasibility 
of the scheme fully discussed. 

If it is decided to establish a society of this sort, then a 
secretary must be appointed, either permanently or pro tern.., 
and likewise a president, a treasurer, and a committee; but, 
haWng fixed upon a secretary, the other office bearers can be 
elected at a subsequent meeting. The president, secretary, and 
treasurer must act in conjimction with the committee, which 
should consist of not less than six members, exclusive of presi- 
dent, secretary, and treasurer; but this is not imperative. 

The secretary must keep a diary in which he will record 
all the propositions that are brought forward by the different 
raemhei-s, and will see that those which have been carried 
by a majority are acted upon. He will like\vi8e form a code 
of rules, which be must hand to the president of the society, 
who will submit them at the first meeting after the association 
is fairly established, for the approval of its members. Each 
rule must be put to the meeting separately, and if an amend- 
ment is moved by any member, he will proceed to put such 
amendment to the meeting, and the secretary will record 
the ayes and uoes for or against it. He will then put the 
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original rule, and, if the majority ie in favour of it. it will 
remain unaltered, but if, on tbe contrary, tbe majority is in 
favour of the amendment, then the rule must be altered 
accordingly. After the rules have been fully discussed and 
approved, they should be printed, and each member supplied 
with a copy on payment of sixpence, to assist in defraying 
the expense of printing them. 

Tbe following will he found to embrace all that is required 
in a code of regulations for the purpose of conducting a 
society of this description in a satisfactory manner : 

Rulxs and Rboulations. 

Rule 1. TJiat this society ahull he called tho Ornitbolofflcal Society. 

2. That It shall consist of a president, Tice-prcsident, secretary, treasurer, and 
a committee, to ho chosen hy a majority of the memhera composini? the mootiiicrs, 
prorided always that they form at least a qnonim. Tbe officers so elected to sorr^^ 
tweWo calendar months, to be computed from the terminntion of the society's 
annual show in each yoan 

3. Five memboM are to constitute a quorum, and tho meetings of the society ar« 
to take place on tho first Thurwlay Id each month at the place appointed, ot eight 
o'clock in the evening, (or tho trsnsartion of business. 

4. Tlio duties of the president or vice-president shall bo to keep order, ond to 
submit any proposition made by any member to tbe meeting for approval or 
rejoction, No member to be allowed to address tbe meeting except through tho 
president or vice-president, who shall rule him in or out of order, or whether bis 
question is relevant or not. Any mombor infringing this rule to be fined sixpence, 
to go to tho funds of the society. Tho vice-president to act only in the ahsouce of 
tho president. 

5. Tho secretary must keep a diary or minute l>ook, in whir)) ho will be required 
to record the business transactions of each meeting, and likewise to keep a debtor 
and creditor account of aU receipts and disbursements made on behalf ot the 
society. 

6. Tho treasurer is to receive all moneys and pay all bills on behalf ot tbe 
society, and to keep an account of the some, and in conjunction with tho secretary 
to make out on annua) balance shoot, to be submitted for tho inspection and 
approval of the committee. 

7 . That tbe committee he empowered to transact tho husineas of the society, 
and to hold tneelings at other times than those epccifiod, when they deem it 
expedient to do so, and in such coses it will be the duty of the secretary to acquaint 
each member of tho committee, individually, of the day and hour at which such 
meeting will be held. Any member, being an office bearer, failing to attend 
either the regular or special meeting without giving a full and J'utisfactory reason 
for so doing, to be fined fourpence, tbe amount to go to the benefit of the society's 
general fund. 

8. Any person desirous of becoming a member of this society must be proposed 
by one of Its members, and the proposition duly soconded by another i bo will 
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Oxetx be balloted (or the folIowiD^ meetiiig^ andi if elected, he will hare to paj 
the eoin of two shilliogs and sixpence aa an admUaion fee, to assist in dehraying 
the expenses of the society. 

9. Any person wishing to become an honorary member only, do so on 
payment of the sum of Are shillings annoally) and in this capacity he will 
be permitted to attend the meetings of the society, and will be eligible to 
hold offlce» should be be elected ; but he will not be allowed to exhibit birds at 
the shows of the society as a competitor* 

10. All members of this society are to be resident in the town of or 

its enTirous. 

11. Each member shall pay a eobscription of sixpenoe monthly, which abMl go 
towards a prize (nnd and for assisting to defray the expenses of the society* 

12. The secrotary shall, from time to time, receive snoh remuneration for his 
serrioes as the committee think At, but no other oiBcor shftl l be paid for services 
rendered to the society, without the authority or sanction of three^foorths of the 
subscribing members* 

13. All propositions made at any of the society's meetings to be disposed of on 
a show of hands, the result to be taken by the president or vio^presldenfe t and 
where a dispute arises a recount be taken by the secretary, which ahnU be 
Anal, unless there be an unexplained discrepancy between the counts, when a count 
out can be demanded by the proposer or seconder of a motion : In this cose the 
members must divide. 

14. That a show bo held annually in connoetlon with this society, to take place 

on tho of in each year, and that any member, not being in 

arrears with his payments, snch os fees, subscriptions, or fiues, and who has 
conformed with the rules of this society in every particolor, shall be entitled to 
exhibit birds. 

19. Ko member will be allowed to exhibit any bird at any of the society's shows 
except snch birds as have been bred by himself, and are his own tond^tda property 
at the time of exhibition. Any member Infringing this nde shall be ex]>elled from 
the society, and shall forfeit all benaAts accruing therefrom, whether in prUe 
money or otherwise* 

16. Any members desirous of competing for prises at any of the sodety'e shows 
must give due notice of their intention to do so to the secretary, at the Arst 
monthly meeting after the bird or birds intended to be entered attain the age of 
three weeks ; and they will be reqoired to furnish euoh information relative to 
such bird or birds as tho secrotary may deem necessary. All such notices shall be 
banded to tho president, who will announce the same at the first meeting after 
their receipt* If the committee cousider it expedient to appoint two or any other 
number of their body, as a deputation to visit tho homos of any member or members 
intending to exhibit, (or the purpose of noting more fully the particulars of the 
specimens announced for competition, it shall bo competent for them to do so« 
Tho last night for receiving any entry to be fixed at tho meeting hold in the month 
of July. All birds entered must be undor twelve months old* 

17. Every member of this society who has entered a bird or birds for exhibition 
shall be required to sign a declaration, certifying that such birdor birds as entered 
by him are his property, and were bred by himself, such certificate to ba made and 
handed to the secrotary of the show not later than 10 a.m. on the moniing of 
exlubitioo, and must be iu the following (oria: 
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j do hereby Bolcmnly and sincerely doelare that the bird (or birds) 
entered by me lor competition at the Omitholojrical Society's Show, of 

which society I am a daly appointed member, was (or were) bred by myself, and is 
(or are) at this present time my bojvl Jide property ; and, furthermore, that the 
said bird (or birds) is (or are) under twoWe months old* 

Witness^ Si^e<l, 

Any member making a false declaration, or eibibiting a bird or birds contrary 
to the spirit or intention of these rules, shall, on proof thereof, bo expelled from 
this society, and shall forfeit all prize money and claims of orery description 
against tbe society. 

18. If any member is more than throe months in arrear of payments of any kimi 
he will bo flnetl the sum of sixpence; and if this sum, together with all other 
arrears then doe, bo not paid to the secretary or treasurer on or before the 
following meeting night, then It shall be competent for the committee (unless a 
•fttisfoctory reason cao he assigned) to expel tho said member without further 
consideration from tbo society. 

Any person who has been expelled from this society for an infringement of 
any of Its regulations shall not be eligible for re-election before the end of the 
current year in which tho expulsion takes placo. 

20. Tbo place of exhibition to bo docidcKl upon by tbe committee of management 
at least one month before a show takes place, and nil menibors will l)e re*'iuired to 
deliver their birds at or before 8.30 a.m. on tho morning of the show to the person 
appointed to roceivo them. Every member who has entered a bird or birds for 
competition will be furnished with a card or label for each separate entry by the 
secretary, naming tbe class, Torioty of bird, and number of such entry; and bo 
will bo expected to affix these labels to tho cages containing tbo birds answering 
such portlcnlaro prior to his delivering tho specimens on the morning of the ^how. 
All birds most bo shown in separate cages, and any birds entered in a wrong class 
will be excluded from competing. A card or list, containing tho names and 
nuinV>era of tho different classes for which prizes will be awarded, must be hung 
up Id tho **olub room'' on tho mghts of each meeting after the schodulo has been 
arranged and approved for tho information of the uiombcr:^, and tho so TO^ary 
aliall furnish to any momber any further particulars ho may re.n8onahly require. 
Mo momber will be permitted to enter the show rootn except those who are engaged 
In tbo arrangements until after tho bir<l8 have been judged and tho show if 
declared open. Alt mombors are to bo admittotl free of charge: 

21. Tho judges aro to bo elected by a majority of tho members of tho society, «t 
a meeting called specially for that pnri>oBo. Mo judge to be allowed to cuter tho 
>bow room until tbe arrangements are fully completed, and no momber of tho 
society will l>o permitted to be present during tbe time tho judge or judges are 
performing their duties. If a judge desires to a.sk a question, tbe secretary, 
accompaniod by a member of the society, will attend together to answer bis query. 

22. Tbe Judges will be empowered to witlibold a prize wboro they have reason 
for suspecting that a bird has been fraudulently tampered with ; but it will he 
thoSr duty to bring such a case before the committoo, who will decide thereon. If 
tbe bird belongs to a member of that body, he (the member) must retire during 
tbo inquiry. 

23. All birds with clipped, drawn, or artiflclally coloured plumage, if detected, 
will bo disquttliSod, and the owuer of such bird shall forfeit oil prize iiionoye, and 
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be expelled the society without farther coosideration, and any member who has 
been so expelled shall not be eli^ble for re^leotioiu 

24. The decisions of the judges eball be floal» except in Cases where a bird is 
found deficient in plumage or has been tampered with. Ail such coses shall be 
decided by the committee. 

25. Ko Joint partners will be allowed to become members as such; but where 
two persons Lave joined together to breed and exhibit birds^ they must diride their 
stock equally, and enter as if they were separate fanciers. 

26. The secretary will be authorised to order a sufficient number of prize cards, 
which will bealBxed to the cages of the winning birds; but no commendation cards 
will be printed at the expense of tho society. 

27. The amount of prize money and number of prixes shall bo arranged by the 
committee of management, due regard being had to the eipenses incurred by the 
society, such expenses to be paid before tho distribution of the prize money) 
and should any deficiency appear, it will be deducted from each successful com* 
petitor iu a proportionate degree, according to the amount of prize money he 
has wou. 

2S. It shall bo competent for the committee, with not less than a quorum of its 
members presont, to frame any byo-biw to moot a case of emergency; and, further, 
the president shall, at any meeting of the society where an equal diyision of 
members has taken place in regard to any motion, be allowed to give a casting 
▼otc in addition to his own rote as a member of the society. 

2S. It shall be competent for any member, being an office bearer, tu resign bis 
ollico at any time by giring his written resiguation to the secretary, and tho 
moiuborsof the society, at tho followtug moutiug, bhall proceed to appoint a sub* 
stitute iu his stead. 

30. Any uioiubor who shall conduct himself in an unbecoming manner during 
any of tho society's meetings, or who shall use intemperate and improper language 
to a brother member, or to any office bearer, judge, or other person, during tbe 
exhibition, or who shall smuke or annoy any member or other person yisiting the 
exhibition, shall bo lined a sum not ezcoedlng two shillings end sixpence, and 
may be sus*poudcd from membership or expelled the society at tho discretion of 
tho committee. 

« 

31. That the exhibition shall bo held for one or two days, as may bo decided by 
a majority of the members of tbo society, and that tho public be admitted on 
payment of a ch;\rge for admission to be fixed by tbe committee of management, 
the proceeds to be applied towards the liquidation of the society's expenses. 

32. That it shall be competent for any member of this society to report to the 
secretory any cose of supposed fraud, in bird transactions or otherwise, perpetrated 
by any of its members ; and tho secretary, on receipt of such complaint, shall call 
a meeting of tbo committee of management, who shall, if they deem fit, depute 
oue or more members to inrestigato tho charges and report the result. If there 
appear any just ground for tho complaint, then tho person so accused shall be 
called njum for an . xphination, and if it prove unsatirtfactory the oominittee shaU 
have power to suspend or expel him. as they shad think proper; but if, on the 
contrary, tho complaint **hould prove frivolous, then tho member making such 

compla.nt bholl bo flne-l tl.o flvim of two and and receive a public censure 

at the next meeting of tho society. 

S3, Tins society shall not be dissolved so long as six members can be found who 
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are ahlo and willing to undertake the duties and rcspousiUlitics rcquir«5d ior tLc 
tnuxsoction and manngcmcnt of the business o! the society, 

$4# At the termination of each exhibition in connection with this society a 
■upper ihal) be beld> and each member shall be Qdiiutted on payment of two 
shillings and sixpence^ and oon«inemhers on payment of iiTe shillings each. Prior 
to such meeting the secretary shall prepare a statement of the society’s prospects, 
showing its progress or retrogression, as the case may be, soch meeting and 
supper to take place within two weeks from the closing of the show. The minutes 
of all the meetings held throughout the year to bo produced on this occasion, and 
such as may be considered necessary shall he read over to the momhors. 

35. No alteration shall be made in any of the society’s rules unless due notice 
thereof shall have been girou previously to each member, and unless it takes place 
at a general meeting and be approved by a majority of the members then present ; 
in all such coses a full quorum must be in attendance. 

3d. That those rules he printed, and each member supplied with a copy on pay- 
meut of sixpence. 

Close” showa are being superseded rapidly by tbe“oi>en’' 
or “all England” shows. Nevertheless, they answer admirably 
for fostering among tlie members composing them a spirit 
of enterprise and zeal, as well as schools of instruction, and 
they are well adapted as a groundwork for promoting the 
establishment of “ ali^ England ” show societies, and for pre- 
paring fanciers for more extended and enlightened views. 
Beside these advantages, they will be found an excellent means 
for teaching those connected with them how to conduct a 
show in a methodical and systematic manner, for without 
this knowledge confusion and disorder are certain to prevail ; 
fuj'therinorc, they are likely to cherish a feeling of confulence 
among their raemhers, which is very necessary in order to 
manage an “open ” show with satisfaction and success. 

Oi’F.N Siiow.s. — Many years ago, I used to look upon all 
“close” show societies as narrow and selfish in principle 
and upon these grounds I condemned them. About thirty- 
live years ago, in conjunction with one or two others, who 
wore fjivourahle to my views, I got up a show “open to all 
England.” The prizes were of a liberal character, and the 
show was held in a public hall, in a large and prosperous town 
in the North of England. Music was introduced as a fui’ther 
attraction in order to gain public patronage, but the Fates' 
were against us, and the speculatiou was a “ losing gaiiu'.” 
So far as the number of birds entered for competition was 
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concerned, the show was successful enough, but the weather 
was wretched, for the rain came pelting down in torrents, 
at short internals, daring the whole time the exhibition was 
open, and consequently the attendance of the public was of 
the most meagre description possible. I acted as secretary, 
and the lesson which I learnt was not readily forgotten by 
me, nor by other individuals, I should imagine, who were 
likewise interested in the undertaking. However, after the 
lapse of a few more years, and with the infusion of “new 
blood ” among us, we ventured to get up another upon a more 
extended scale, and this was attended with better success, 
and it continued to prosper for a little while; but through 
a too reckless expenditure and too liberal a programme, it 
ultimately proved a failure and its members had to “ pay 
the piper.” Since that time I have had a good deal of expe- 
rience in getting up shows, and having been permitted to 
exercise my own discretion almost entirely in managing a 
new society, formed by myself, in a different town to the 
one previously referred to, and which has on every occasion been 
attended with brilliant success— a good balance having been 
left in hand after the conclusion of each show, after every 
expense was satisfactorily liquidated, and this, too, in the 
face of a liberal programme and no niggardly “ cheeseparing ” 
policy in the management — I will proceed, for the benefit 
of those fanciers who have repeatedly been called upon to 
put their hands in their pockets and pay large sums to make 
up the deficiencies caused by losses incurred by exhibitions 
of this sort, to detail fully the plan which I adopted, and which 
has been so far attended with beneficial and satisfactory 
results ; and if the advice given be strictly followed, any show 
conducted with energy and determination will, I am con- 
vinced, be a success. 

One of the principal requirements in commencing an “open” 
show is to get a good secretary, for much depends upon 
this functionary for the success or otherwise of the under- 
taking. What is required is a sober, steady, industrious, 
intelligent man, active in mind and body, of good address, 
bland and conciliatory nianuera, and capable of expressing 
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himself in a gentlemanly and becoming style, for it will 
be part of hia duty to enter into correspondence with 
the elite ot the town and neighbourhood where the show is 
about to take place, asking them for their patronage 
and support ; and if they were to receive a rude or badly* 
constructed missive, badly written, it would be calculated 
to hinder rather than facilitate the object sought to be 
accomplished. 

Offickus.— TIk-tc is no necessity for a code of rules for a 
society of this description. In the first place, a few fancies-s 


meet together and decide to have a show, to be “open to all 
England.” They then confer together, and select some person 
whom they consider most suitable to fill the ollice of secretary. 
One or two such individuals are usually to be found in most 
towns of any importance; but they are not always willing 
to act in that capacity, for it is both a laborious and an 
unthankful ollice. However, if they are of an enthusiastic 
temperament and are in good health, they rarely refuse when 
pressed, and more particularly if they are flattered a little, 
for all men arc more or less vain enough to show a little weak- 
ness in this direction; and, if a man is not naturally an 
enthusiast, then he is uusuited for such an occupation. A 
secretary having been duly appointed and a day and place 
fixed to hold a meeting, it will bo his duty to send a written 
notice, or call upon those fanciers personally whom he con- 
siders most capable of assisting him in carrying out the pro- 
jeet. Halfpenny post-cards will be found exceedingly useful 
for giving notice to the office bearers whenever the secretary 
thinks it desirable to consult them upon any subject on which 
their advice appears to him necessary. 

It IS important that a respectable hotel should be selected 

for the purpose of holding meetings, Ac., and not a low pnbUc 
house, as is sometimes the case. ^ 


Ihe next conB.deratiou of moment is to fix upon a president 
and afterwards a vree-president. Tl.e olUoe of president ii 
..mply honorary but it is most desirable to bare a gentlen.an 

to fiU .t, for obvious reasons. Having decided upon some 
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one with the requisite qualifications resident in the town, or 
closely adjacent thereto, where the exhibition is about to take 
place, one or two influential members who are interested in 
its welfare should be deputed to wait upon this personage 
and explain the matter to him, and endeavour to obtain hia 
consent to xmdei'take the appointment, or the secretary could 
write to him something after this fashion ; 


Sir (thot is, if he ia an untitled yrtitlman, but if titled, then cddreu aceorixng 

to hia tilloj.—l am directed by the committee of the Ornithological 

Association to inlorm you that, at a meeting ol iU membere. held in the ■ — 
BotiA on tho — inst., you were ananimously elected to the office of preeidemt of 
tbo Uforeuomed society. I may inform you that it la merely a post of honour, and 
does not enUil any service of any description. If you wiU kindly inform roe 
at your earliest convenience whether it is agreeable to you to accept the office, I 
elinll feel greatly indebted for your kindness.— I have, &c., your obedient servant. 
To C. London, Esq. N-* 

Botberatu, Sopt* — » 1S7 — • 


Having met with a suitable president, it will behove you 
in the uest place to appoint a vice-president, or chairman; 
a man holding a good position in society, and one likely to 
be esteemed and respected, so that be will have no difficulty 
in nuiintaining ordoi— an essential consideration at all times. 
He must be acquainted with the duties which wiU devolve 
upon him. Having seciu-ed tho services of some one likely 
to fill this office satisfactorily, a treasurer must be chosen. 

1 hardly need point out, 1 should imagine, that it is desirable 
to have a highly respectable and thoroughly trustworthy person 
to fill this important office. Beyond these officers all that 
is needed is a committee of management, consisting of six 
or eight fanciers, men of good repute and respectability. Do 
not have more, for there is an old saying, which is as true 
as it is ancient, that “Too many cooks spoil the broth.” These 
preliminary arrangements completed, a list must he compiled, 
which should include all the ladies and gentlemen in your 
town and distiict who are likely to become patrons, which 
means, of coui'se, subscribers. 

Patrons. — I have alwa^'S found the aristocracy of this 
country willing to lend a helping hand to theii* fellow men 
to carry out an object of this kind ; at least, I have found 
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bat few exceptions to this rule, either in England or 
Scotland (I have never tried Iixdaud or Wales), among 
that class of people who are justly entitled to rank among 
the nobility of our land — the great “Upper Ten” — and these 
exceptions are mostly either eccentric or crotchety individuals, 
but more frequently parvenus. 

The plan I adopt in asking for patronage and subscriptions 
is to send letters, and I think it by far the best, although it 
entails a good deal of labour upon the secretary. The f<.«ll<.>wiug 
is a specimen of an application of this kind (presuming the 
person applied to to be a peer of the realui) : 

B . Sopt.. \97—. 

Hy Lord,— At a moeUtig of the committee of the ■ ■ * Oraitholo^cal 

Assooiutioii, heM lo tUo A llutcl ou the— it was resolvvd to hold 

au exhibitiou iu or ab<jut the month of Novoiuhcr next in coone tioQ with thiB 
Bocioty.aud 1 am directed to communicato thm fact to your lon)iihij>» and to abk 
for your lordsliip'a i«atroua(^o and suiipurt, which would ho cordial) received and 
hit()dy OBteeiiied hy its ujcuibors. Tim president of t)ie association ia 0. L., 
and the treasurer O.P*, Ebq. An early reply from your lofilblop would le 
estoemed an especial favour, —1 um, uiy lord» your lordship's most obedient 
Borrant, Huu« Soo. 

« To the IU« II ou* Lord « 

It is hardly necessary for me to point out that it is advan- 
tageous to get as many patrons as possible, for the success 
of tbe undertaking depends very much upon this extraneous 
aid, as few putruns will bubscribe less than a guinea, and none 
less than half a guinea, whilst some will give two guineas ; in one 
case 1 knew three to be given, but this is quite exeoptioual, 
the rule being one guinea. Besides tbe acknowledged aristocracy 
resident in a town and neighbourhood, if a corporate body 
exists, the patronage of the mayor, bheriff, and other oflicial 
diguitaries should be secured if possible. This is best done 
by a select deputation waiting upon them personally. Two 
or more members should likewise be chosen to wait upon the 
principal tradesmen and shopkeepers resident in the to^vu 
where the show is held to solicit subscriptions. All patrons 
and subscribers of half a guinea and upwards must be furnished 
with a family ticket— t.e., a ticket to admit the entire household, 
and to remain in force during the whole time the show is open. 
These tickets must be printed specially for the occasion. 
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Meetings— Genekal Business.— Tlie first meeting should 
be held sis or eight weeks prior to the time fixed upon to 
hold the show. Four or five, or six meetings at most, will 
suffice to complete the arrangements. Sixteen or eighteen 
days will probably elapse between the first and second meeting, 
unless the secretary has received replies from all the ladies 
and gentlemen he has written to on the subject. If he fails 
to receive an answer from anyone within fourteen days, he may 
safely conclude either that bis communication has been over- 
looked, forgotten, or ignored, or that the person wi'itten to is 
absent from home. It will be advisable imder these circum- 
stances to write a polite note to the absentee, calling attention 
to his former letter; but this will seldom happen, for with one 
or two exceptions I have always received a prompt, and, I am 
happy to say, satisfactory reply to my applications in less than 
ten days, and, in most cases, in less than a week. Until you 
arc in receipt of these replies, and can form some estimate of 
the probable amount of aid that you are likely to denve from 
this source, it will not be prudent to issue a progniiiime, for the 
arrangement of the latter must be govemed in a great measure 
by the result of your success in obtaining subscriptions. It 
must not be forgotten, when a reply is received announcing 
that the writer will be glad to become a patron of the 
society, or a letter inclosing a subscription, to send a 
suitable acknowledgment thanking the donor on behalf of the 
association. 

Among other things, the secretary must supply himself with 
a diary, in which he will note the day and hour of each meeting, 
and record therein the names of all members present and absent 
on each occasion; he will likev.ise detoil fully all the resolutions 
and other matters of business transacted at each meeting. The 
minutes of a former meeting must always be read over as a 
preliminary proceeding at the one immediately subsequent 
thereto. 

AUliongh it is quite unnccessaiy to frame a code of mles 
for couducting a society of this description, it should be tacitly 
understood by every person holding office that, in the event 
of a deficiency arising, each member is personally responsible 
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to pay an equal share with his con/rt;res to make up the loss. 
This x’esponsibility gives an impetus to the whole uuichiuery, 
as every member is interested in promoting the success of 
the institution. 

Tickets. — The plan to be adopted is to have a quantity 
of tickets of admission printed, in different coloui3, so as 
to represent at a glance the different prices. For subscribers 
of lUs. 6d. and upwards 1 use white enamelled cards, with an 
ornamental margin, and the words “Family Season Ticket” 
and the year printed upon them in ornamental type. For 
single admission tickets of Is. value I use iin orange ground 
with the words “ Admission, Is., 188 — and have a plain 
ruled line below’, on which 1 can sign iny name. For Cd. 
single admission tickets I generally have a green ground, 
but otherwise as those just described, except the amount, 
iS:c., and in addition to the words mentioned, I have the 
name of the society printed on them as well. To each 
member of the committee 1 give so many of those tickets, 
having previously subscribed my name or initials, and 1 debit 
him with the number and amount. I likewise fuiixish penny 
memorandum books, and ask them, severally, to obtain 
all the subscriptions they can, instructing them at the saim* 
time that they are at liberty to furnish any subscriber to 
the amount of his or her subscription with these tickets. To 
every patron of the show I send a family season ticket, whether 
they choose to subscribe or not; but those who omit to do 
BO are not asked for their patronage on any Bubse<iuent occasion. 
1 think the plan of issuing tickets a good one, as it affords 
those members who are timid a good opportunity of intro- 
ducing the subject at any rate, and it makes them feel more 
independent — it gives them an opportunity of selling some 
tickets if they arc too modest or bashful to crave a donation. 
From £0 to £10 should be realised in this way in a town 
with a population of from twelve to fourteen thousand iu- 
liabitants, and of course an increase in proportion to the 
greater population in larger towns, if this plan is vigorously 
prosecuted. 
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Expenses. — A schedule of prizes ought to be framed in 
accordance vith the amount of subscriptions received and 
the prospects of the association. 

To get up a show in a decent and praiseworthy manner 
will cost from £40 upwards. The following comprise the 
principal items of expenditure: Prize moneys (say, £20), use 
of hall for exhibition purposes (say, £4, this to include gas, 
fires, &c.), two men (two days at 5s. per day) to attend the 
birds, including feeding and giving them water to drink, &e., 
£1 ; two men (two days at 58. each) to collect money taken 
at door, and to check tickets, &c., £1; judges* fees, £2 2 b. j 
travelling expenses, paid to judges and hotel bill for same, 
£2; printing, £5; postage stamps, stationery, and sundries, 
£1 los.; advertising, £1; conveyance for taking birds from 
railway station to show room and back to station, Ss. j pro* 
fessional packers to pack birds, ISs. ; amounting in all to 
£40. And this is a moderate bill of costs for a respectable 
show. The printing is the heaviest item, but I like every- 
thing connected with this department well done, as it reflects 
credit upon the management, and is, I imagine, a sort of 
credential by which the respectability of a society of this 
sort is measured ; bad paper, bad printing, and bad type, are 
all emblematic of vulgarity, pai*simony, and bad taste — at 
least, I think so. 

Schedules. — It will be found a tolerably safe plan in 
arranging a schedule of prizes for a bird show to keep the 
amount of prize money a few pounds within the sum total 
received in the shape of subscriptions. To meet an expendi- 
ture of £10, which we will select merely as an example, £20 
should be realised from the patrons alone and £5 more by 
donations from the public. The entrance fees may be estimated 
at £13, the charges for admissions at the doors £6, the sale 
of tickets by members £1, sale of catalogues aud commission 
charged on the sale of birds £1, £46 — which would leave 

a balance in the hands of the treasurer for the following 
year of £6, and this may he considered as a very modest 
estimate indeed, as, in an ordinary way, the subscriptions, 
us well as the entrance fees, and takings at the doors, should 
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exceed the amounts just mentioned, say, in any town with 
a population of 14.000 inhabitants, but I prefer to be under 
rather than over the mark in my calculations. e will pre- 
sume that a schedule of prizes has been submitted to the 
committee for approval by the secretary and sanctioned, that 
a president and vice-president have been duly elected, and 
the place of exhibition fixed upon; that the manager of the 
hall or other building has been seen, and the days when it 
will be vacant ascertained, with the terms for three days, 
for it must be taken for the day prior to the days of exhibition 
to the public. The regulations must state that all birds are 
to be at the place of exhibition on that day, for it takes a 
long time to arrange all the classes properly, and this should 
be done and the birds carefully attended to the night before 
they are to judged. By this arrangement the judges can 
begin their duties as soon as it is light enough for them 
to see the birds properly, and it will enable them to do their 
work in a calm and deliberate way, whereas, if birds are to 
be received on the morning of a show, and the arrangements 
are only completed in time to allow the judges an hour or 
so before the public are admitted, they are very apt to lose 
their equanimity, and consequently they perform their work 
in a hurried and unsatisfactory manner. If care is taken 
to explain this circumstance fully to the manager or secretary 
of the building, in which the show is to be held, two days 
only should be charged for. 

Before finally fixing upon the show days it must be ascer- 
tained beyond all doubt whether another bird show is likely 
to take place at or about the same time in any other town, 
as it is an object of great moment to avoid clashing with any 
other show of the kind, and wotild be likely to prove detrimental 
to both. This can be easily ascertained by refeiring to the 
list of shows published weekly in any of the papers which pro- 
vide for fanciers, such as the Journal of Jlorliculture, Live Slock 
Journal, The Stochkccpcr, &.C., or 2'he Bazaar*-, the lost con- 
tains us full a list as any of its contcmporancs. As soon as 


• The Jlainckr hM ft iffttcui bjr which a nbow can be adrertUod In lU columns three 
ft week for the whole teaeou, irotn thu time of tlie date until date of holdiiiifi for lOd. 
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the Bchcdulea have been satisfactorilj aiTauged and the days 
of exhibition decided upon, the hall agreed for, and other 
prelimiuaiy matters settled, let the schedules be printed 
without delay. Four hundred copies should bo ordered, 
and one sent to every known exhibitor in the kingdom. 
To obtain the addresses of these, the secretary should 
write for a catalogue of each show preceding his own, or 
refer to catalogues of the previous year. With regard to 
the best time of year to hold a canary show, much will depend 
upon circumstances, but it should certainly take place between 
the months of September and February, unless it be a ” nest 
feather” show, and then the month of July will be found most 
suitable. Ten days at least should elapse between the last day 
for receiving entries and the first day of the exhibition, to 
allow the secretary ample time to arrange the catalogue, &c. 

Announcing the Names op Judges. — Some societies deem 
it expedient to announce the name of the judge or judges upon 
the schedule ; as to the advisability of this plan there is a 
variety of opinions. It is unquestionably open to discussion, 
hence I must refrain from offering an opinion thereon. Of 
one thing, however, I am fully convinced, and that is the 
desirability of a change of judges occasionally, as I find it gives 
more satisfaction to exhibitors. I have sometimes thought it 
would be well to submit the names of a number of well-known 
judges, and allow each exhibitor to vote for two, and finally 
to select the one or two, as may be deemed expedient, who 
received the greatest number of votes, but even this plan is 
open to objection. Always endeavour to procui'c a straight- 
forward, conscientious man to act in this capacity. Some men 
are so anxious to become judges that they offer their services 
gratia, and in some cases agree to pay their own expenses os 
well. These men are geuei*ally fanciers with very limited 
experience, and are deai- even on these terms, as their awards 
rarely give satisfaction to exhibitors, and they not unfrequently 
perpetrate gross blunders through ignorance. By all means 
avoid such men. 

Servants. — The men selected to attend upon birds during 
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an esbibition ebould invariably be fanciers — men who have 
a tborougb knowledge of wbat they are required to do, and 
are sure to do it properly and well It is probably tbe best 
plan to employ strangers — that is, people unconnected with 
tbe show — to collect the charges for admission and take 
tbe checks; at tbe same time, there is no serious objection to 
members of tbe committee being employed in these capacities 
if they are considered suitable and are willing to act. 

It is undoubtedly best to employ a man who has a convey- 
ance of bis own adapted to the purpose of taking tbe birds 
to and from tbe railway station and tbe place of exhibition ; 
but when such an arrangement is impracticable a horse and 
waggon can be employed ; Messrs. Carver and Co. will be 
able to supply this desideratum in most towns north of the 
Humber, I believe, and bow far south of the ri%'er I cannot 
Bay ; be sure to arrange for a steady, reliable driver. Two 
members of the committee, at least, shouM accompany tbe 
conveysuicc, particularly on the return journey, to see the birds 
safely sent off. Tbe Railway Companies will deliver tbe birds, 
but it is highly desirable that a member of tbe Show Committee 
should be in attc-ndance on tbe arrival of all trains to see 
that the birds arc carefvdly dealt with, and not delayed in 
delivery, or exposed to cold draughts unnecessarily, by being 
left on tbe platform or other exposed places. The Com- 
panies will likewise collect tbe birds for the return journeys, 
free of charge, if proper arrangements are niatle with the 
local station-master. 1 have always found these men most 
obliging in tliia respect, and they will attend even at a late 
hour at night without a Juunnur. 

Adveutising. — Large posters, giving a full and clear 
announcement of when the exJnbition is to take place, should 
be printed and freely distributed, and posted in all conspicuous 
and convenient places, at least a week before tlie show takes 
place. In addition to sending out scbcdules or programmes, 
it will be found advantageous to insert an advertisement, 
giving all particulars of the show, in at least two journals 
published in London, and those which promote the welfare of 
all persons interested in exlnbitions of this sort by printing 
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a weekly list of all coming shows should be favotired with 
these aimounccments. The best papers to advertise in are: 
The Bazaar, 170, Strand, London (sec p. 391) ; Poultry, 171, 
Fleet Street, London; and Feathered World, 273, Strand, 
London. There are a few others, but those mentioned are 
doubtless the most popular and best. The notices should be 
sent for publication as soon as the programmes are ready for 
distribution. It is customary, likewise, to advertise in each of 
the local papers published in the town where the exhibition is 
about to take place ; one insertion in each paper is generally 
considered sufficient. It should appear in the week prior to 
that in which the show is to be held. There are several reasons 
why this custom should not be overlooked or neglected, and one 
is that a favourable report of the proceedings, &c., is likely to 
follow, and these notices are calculated to bring the society 
into favour and public estimation. 

Points Prizes. — Silver cups and other special prizes of 
considerable value are frequently offered as inducements to 
fanciers to swell their entries. At one time 1 was in favour 
of this scheme, but experience, that unerring monitor, has 
taught me to regard this plan as objectionable, as it is open 
to so much abuse, and is found to tempt some exhibitors to 
place themselves in a false position, which proves a means ol 
deluding fanciers at a distance, who are totally ignorant of the 
real fiuds of the case. I have known exhibitors who have 
succeeded in obtaining these trophies not only borrow birds 
from their brother fanciers, but do even worse, for, in order 
to comply with the rule (common to all shows of this kind) 
stipidating that “all birds must be fitwa fide the propei'ty of 
the exhibitor,” they have agi-eed to mock purchases, the owner 
of the bird agreeing to sell, for a mere nominal sum, to the 
exhibitor, upon condition that at the termination of a certain 
show the said bird shall be re-sold to him for the same amount 
as be received for it, and that the said vendor (real owner) 
aball be entitled to all prize moneys won by such bird in its 
own individual capacity, and, fui-thermore, that he shall be 
entitled to participate in a proportionate share of the said 
special prize or prizes obtained by the exhibitor, the latter 
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further agreeing to pay all entrance fees an.l other costs inci-l-ut 
thereto, and in some cases binding himself to pay a certain 
sum to the vendor in the event of the bird dying or being lost, 
killed, maimed, or disfigured whilst in his custody or care; 
and this transparent and palpable device is considered by 
some men as a sufficient salve for their consciences. 

Common sense should teach us that no man would withhold 
a bird from a show if he felt reasonably satisfied that it had 
a fair chance of success in obtaining a prize, and if he tlioiight 
otherwise it is scarcely probable that he would be foolish enough 
to throw away money by entering it, unless it happened to 
be at a show held in the town wliore he resides, he might 
then be generone enough to send a few extra entries to swell 
the funds of the institution. If committees are wishful to 
stimulate breeders and exhibitors to greater exertions by oll’ering 
additional inducements, why not confine themselves to medals 
of ujoderato value intrinsically, and olTer them for the best 
birds in such-and-such classes, or to the exhibitor who gains 
the greatest aggregate number of points in cert^iin classes which 
must be specified ? This would be an honorary distinction, 
hardly capable of being abused, and one w'hich would be sure 
to be appreciated. There is another matter in connection with 
this subject deserving of attention. It is this. In counting 
points for extra prizes the recogni.sed rvile hitherto followed at 
nearly all shows baa bceti to count three for a first prize, two 
for a second, and one for a thinl ; but I think that coemnotided 
birds should be included as well, and in the event of this sug- 
gi'htion being adopted, the rule should be to count first prize 
six points, second five, third four, very highly cominendod throe, 
highly commended two, and commended one. I feid satisfied 
that where this plan is resoi-ted to, when cups are given, it will 
tend greatly to Increase the number of entries. 

Prizes are now offered at a great many shows by the 
maniifacturera of special foods for canaries and other birds 
that are fed solely upon the specific food of the vendors. 
But the question is, are all the birds that compote 
in these classes so fed? Ah!, that is the question! but 
there is no means of proving the fact. Nothing could 
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be more unsatisfactory to judges than classes of this kind, 
for birds of every known variety are eligible to compete 
together in one class, and the question naturally arises, are 
these birds to be entered on their merits as show specimens, 
or for the condition in which they are shown? Should they 
be taken out of their cages and examined to ascertain which 
are the plumpest, the best fed, and conditioned? Are they 
on the same lines as trussed fowls and fat pigs, or what ? 
Judges, in the absence of instructions to the contrary, go 
for the best bird, according to the rules for class judging, 
regardless of the amount of flesh each body may contain. 
I should not be surprised to learn that many of the birds 
exhibited in these classes have not partaken of a whole 
penny packet of the food upon which they are presumed to 
have been reared; and so far as legitimate fanciei-s are 
concerned, the whole proceeding appears to be a farce, 
and a mere method of advertising. Would it not be com- 
mendable for the Committee of Shows to refuse these special 
gifts on the conditions named, as they cannot be considered 
advantageous to either honest exhibitors or themselves, and 
they certainly open a wide gate for wrong doei-s ? 

District Prizes. — A few prizes of small amounts should 
bo offered for competition to fanciers living in the town and 
neighbourhood whei*e the show is bold. A radius of five miles 
might be allowed, and the classes confined to working men or 
cottagers only. I have tried the experiment, and was extremely 
pleased with the result, as I found it had a tendency to foster 
a spirit of enterprise and emulation among this class of fanciers. 

Prizes for Packing Cases. — I am of opinion, too, that it 
would be good policy on tlie part of committees if they were to 
offer special prizes for the two most approved packing cases 
sent to the exhibition containing specimens to be shown. 

The Committee, their Duties, &c. — The duties of com- 
mittee men are neither so onerous nor laborious as those of 
the secretary and treasurer of a show, particularly the former, 
for upon him the weight of the work rests. They should 
render all the assistance they can to these functionaries to 
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enable tbem to carry out the arrdugements of the show in 
an efficient and praiseworthy manner, by endeavouring to 
raise funds, offering suggestions, and by deliberating carefully 
and thoughtfully upon all matters svibniitted for their approval 
or rejection, in the arrangement of a schedule of pu-izes, of a 
code of regulations for exhibition, in fixing upon the place of 
exhibition, in the appointment of judges, in directing the 
various items of expenditure, such as printing, advertising, 
and in giving all the assistance they possibly can during the 
exhibition by unpacking the birds, and classifying tlieiu, aud 
all other and similar duties, and by striving to do all in their 


power to get the birds packed and despatched to their desti- 
nations with as little delay as possible after the termination of 
the show. Each member ehould strive against his neighbour 
in endeavouring to set an example of cordiality, industry, and 
cheerfulness; for when men lose their temper at those times 
it is greatly to bo regretted. 

Tub Secretary’s Duties. — The duties of a secretary to 
a show of any kind are laborious, and arc not unfrequently 
a self-imposed task. I can assure those who have never under- 
taken such an office that it is by no means a sinecure, the 
emolmneuts derived therefrom are nil, the work is most ar- 
duous, and the thanks of the public and exhibitors are of the 
most meagre description; but if the sh«jw is nut skilfully 
managed, and there arc any hitebea in tlie way, showers of 
abuse will most likely pour iu on all sides. It is, therefore, 
by no moans an enviable or thankful otlice, but somebody 
must undertake it, or what would hecomo of our favourite 
hobby ? 

It will bo seen from the foregoing remarks that a person, 
to fill an appointment of this kind, will need to possess several 
qualifications and some virtues, and be endowed w'ith a good 
“thick skin” beside. In addition to keeping a minute book, 
iu which all the business transactions of the society at each 


meeting are to be duly recorded, the secretary ivill have to 


keep a book containing a debtor and creditor account; on the 
debit side ho will have to enter all sums received <m behalf of 
the society from every source, and on the credit side he must 
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record eveiy payment, however trivial. It will likewise be his 
duty to arrange about the printing and advertising, the taking 
of a proper building for the exhibition, and, in fact, he must 
look after and arrange everything in connection with the 
carrying out of the show, as the entire responsibility, in one 
sense, rests with him ; but he must do nothing of his own 
accord — everything must be submitted to and sanctioned by 
the committee of management before it is acted upon. 

Printing. — In selecting a printer be sure to employ one upon 
whose veracity and pimctuality in all matters of business you 
can confidently rely, for if there is the least delay in having 
the catalogues and awards of prizes ready, and they are 
not sent off by first post after the judges have completed 
their task to those exhibitors who have sent the requisite 
aniouut to procure one or more copies, you may prepare 
yourself for the receipt oT a few missives containing epithets 
the reverse of complimoutary. The first year is always the 
most expensive in the item of printing. You will require to 
order three or four hundred programmes, which cost about 
43. fid. a huudred; two hundred and fifty forms of entry, which 
are charged at about the same into; fifty patrons’ tickets, 
which cost about ds. Od.; three hundred admission tickets, in 
various coloui's, say, Ga. Gd.; one hundred and fifty prize cards— 
first, second and third prizes — different colours, 5s, ; fifty tickets 
V.H.C., oue hundred H.O., and one hundred O., the lot 5 b. Gd. ; 
three hundred class and prize tickets, 6s. ; and a number of large 
class tickets on a white ground, say, six inches square, according 
to the number of classes for which prizes ai*e offered, 28. 6d. per 
dozen; two hundred posters — bills for distribution and posting 
up in conspicuous places, auucunciug the particulars of the 
show — demy folio, 10s. Gd. ; one huudred and City catalogues, 
three-quarter sheet, with covei-s, £2 I ts. The programmes I like 
printed on tinted paper, pink, white, pca-given, and yellow, or 
purple, or blue. The prices quoted may be regarded as 
luoderato, considering that they are intended to represent 
charges for first-class workmanship, good dear type, and the 
best quality of paper. The cards should be rather large, and 
neatly executed, particularly the prize cards. The printing can 
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be done for much less by getting the programmes and entry 
forms combined in one sbeet, and by curtiiiling some of the 
regulations, &c., and by using sheets instead of catalogues; but 
I am opposed to exhibiting a parsimonious and niggardly spirit 
in this direction, as I consider it detrimental and pernicious in 
its consequences. The quantities given here are for a 
show presumed to be managed upon a tolerably liberal basis; 
but in arranging tbesc matters every circumstance of the 
case must be fully weighed and considered. The class tickets 
will last for years, if they arc carefully preserved from show 
to sbow. 

It wll be found a good plan to get a piece of board, about two 
and a half to tUrce feet long and six inches wide, stained and 
ramisbed, or plain, with varnished edges. This is for a sort of 
advertising board; slips of paper of the same or similar 
aimensions should be ordered with the words “ Bird Sbow ” 
printed upon them; one of those should be pasted on each side of 
the board, which should be secured with screw nails to the side 
of the door frame at the entnince to the place of exhibition, 
allowing it to project to its fullest extent outwards to the street. 
Aftei* the show is over it must be taken down and preserved 
until again required. 


PuoQKAMMES. — In arranging a programme tbo secretary 
ought to have the names of all persons forming the committee 
printed on the title page, which will cause them to he legally 
responsible with the secretary and treasurer for any deficiency 
in the event of a show proving a failure; otherwise they are, I 
presume, only morally bound, and if so disposed might back out 
of the concern at a moment’s notice. The following specimens 
of a programme, and fonii and certificate of entry, will be 
found useful and instructive to those who arc unacquainted 
with the mode of establishing a bird show. The regulations 
and conditions have been supplemented where it was con- 
sidered expedient and necessary, and they will now be found 
Huflicient to meet all requiremenU. Tbo scbedulo of prizes is 

a good ordinary one, and cun be augmeut.-d wb.m considered 
aeeiruble« 
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[Specimen.] 

PROGRAMME. 

rriE NORTITEaN COUNTIES OBNITHO LOGICAL ASSOCIATION. 

The First AnxiTial Exhibition of 

CANARIES, CANARY MULES, AND BRITISH CAOE BIRDS. 

Open to the United Kingdom, 

Will be held in the Victoria Hall, B— , 

On Wodacsdftj and Thursday, Nov. 10 and 11, 183-~. 

President. I Vjce.Phesxdexi* 

0. Lon DOS, Esq., M.P* I S. Briobtos, Esq. 

PATROKESSrS. 

Mr^ P. 

The Misses n« 

Mrs. J. 


Mrs. Mf^yoress. 
Lady M. 

Mrs. H. 


Patrons. 


TheWorshipful the Mayor of B. (J.P.). 
The Sheriff uf B. (S. W,). 

The Earl P. 

The Earl of U. 

Capt. W. 


The Hon. R. B. H. 

L»>rd D. 

J. C., E»q , M.P. 

The llov. tho Vicar of B, (N.M.) 
Ac., Ac*, Ac. 


Mr. D. Durham. 
Blr. T. York. 

Mr. li. Laucoster 


MaNAOINO COMMrrTEB. 


Mr. D. Derby. 
Mr. W. Warwick* 
Mr. L. Leicester. 

With powflt to add to their number. 


TaFASoRBB J Mr. C. Ciiestsb. 


Hon. Sec. : Mr. N. Nobtoabpton, 15, Claromont- villas, B . 

N.B.— Exhibitors are paiticolarly requested to examine tbo regulations most 
cnrcftilly, and also tho schedule of prizes, in order to avoid errors in making their 


entries. 


REGULATIONS AND CONDITIONS. 


L TUe decisions of the judges slmll be floal, nnlcss it be proTCd that a bird has 
been fnvlulently tampered with, in which case tho decision shall ho void, th« 
comiuittco rosorrins to themsclTcs tbo right of adjudicating thereon. 

2. When tbo entries do not exceed Ato in any class, the first prire will bo with- 
bcld. The judges will bo ompowerod to withhold u prize in any class when the 
spccimons are considered inferior in quality and bolow tho regular standard. 

3. All spcciuicusaro to ho bond tho property of tho exhibitor. Any person 
infringing this rule by any device shall, on proof of illegid ownership, forfeit all 
cutrauco foes and prize mouey* 

4. SpeciiucDd euterod iu a wrong class shall bo excluded, and tho entrauco foe 
forfeUeJ. 

5. A price must bo named with each specimen— prico to iooludo tho cage os welL 
Anyouo oflcring tbo pneo spcciticd will bccomo tho purcha:!^er. No alteration in 
the prices of specimous will be allowed durmg the erUibition* All sales must take 
place through tho secretary or other authorised member of the committee. Ten 
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per cent, will bo deducted from all ealee. AU birds clnimed moat be paid for at Ibc 
time» or the claim will not be entertained. All birds clnimed 'O be removed at the 
expense aod risk of the purclia'cr, Wliere two people claim a bird fjmnltancouely, 
the person offering the bigbcat price sball bare the preference. The suri)his oter 
and oboTc the oatalocne price to go to the society^a funds. 

6. No bird ehftU be removed before the show is dually close^l without a written 
order slgood by two members of the comiuittco and approved by the secretary. 

7. Tlie amount of entrance fevs must be sent with the ccrtiflc.ites of entry, and 
post office orders are to be mude p:\yablo to Mr. N* Northampton, at B— • Postage 
stamps will not betaken in payment unless one additional Id. stamp be sent f'>t 
the amount of each separate entruncefee. No alteration will he all owed in any 
certillcato after it has been received by the secret iiry. 

8. KxhibltorB will be held responsible for the correct descriptions of lbs 
specimens hcnt, and in the event of a dispute arising after purchafie, they must, 
on proof of wrong entry, rtH Civo ba<k the biid or hints so entered, and refund 
to the purchaser the full amount paid by him, with all costa aod charges incident 
thereto. In all snob casus the commission churgod hy the society will bo forfeito l. 

$. The whole of the specimuns must be in the Victoria Hall, B , on Tuesday, 

the 9lh of Novvinbor, Ail caKCS are to be addressed to Ibo secretary, Victoria 
li , The carriage in all cs«cs must bo prepaid by exhibitors. 

10. Ibo spC‘*imcns will be returned as du'ircd; but, io the abseneo of ereeial 
instructions, they will bo forwarded by such trains as the comuiittee consider 
most desirable. The show room will bo properly warmed aud VL>ntilate<l, and every 
care will bo taken of the bpeciniuns sent for oxbibitioD. They will be carefully 
packed for the return Journey, but the comuiitteo will not bo responsible for any 
loss or damage that may happen to them, cither on the way to or from, or during 
the exhibition. 

U. No person will be admitted to the exhibition previous to its being opened, 
except tbuso who are ongugud in the arrangoiuciits. 

12. Exhibitors requiring an award of prizes must send Cid. In additioo to tbeii 
entrance foes. 

13. The entries will clo^o on Saturday, October the JWrh, ISS— . 

All prise moneys will be puid within ton du) s after the closing of the oxhibitioo. 


SCIIKDUI.R OV BRI/KS. 


Description. 

1. Clear, ticked, or marke<l yellow Belgian — 

2. riear, ticked, or ni.arked bulf Bolgiiiii 

i. Clear yellow fibungow Don 

4. Clear buff Gla'^gow Don 

6. Flecked fila.''gow Don 

6. Clear yellow Norwich 

7. Clear buff Norwich .. 

8. Efen1y*marked yellow Nor\vi<h 

9. Fveiily inarked buff Norwich 

10. Ticked or unevori]y>in:irki‘d yellow Norwich 

11. Ticked or utieven1y>rnarked bulf Norwich .. 

12. Any variety of crested yellow Norwich ... 

lA Any variety of crestod buff Norwich 


First. Second. Tlilnl 


.. 12s. ... 

.. 12i. ... 

.. Us. ... 
.. 12s, ... 

.. ... 

., Uh. ... 
.. \Zi. ... 
. Us. ... 
.. 12s. ... 
.. 12h. ... 

.. ... 

.. 12*. ... 
.. I2a ... 


6s. 

, 3a. 

6e. 

.... 3i. 

6.*. 

.... 5a. 

6s. 

.... 3a. 

6s. 

.... 3a. 

6.*. 

.... 3.a. 

6*. 

.... 3a. 

6*. 

.... 3a. 

6s. 

... 3a. 

6*. 

3a. 

6s. 

3a. 

6i. 

ia 

6s. 

... is. 


2 D 
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Schedule op Prizes— 

Class. Pfiscription. First. 

14. Golden-spangled Lizard 

15. Silver-spangled Lizard l^s. 

16. Clear yellow Yorkshire 

17. Clear buff Yorkshire 123. 

18. Marked or variegated yellow Yorkshire 12s. 

19. Marked or variegated buff Yorkshire IZs. 

20 . Jonque Cinnamon 12s. 

21. Buff Cinnatoou 123. 

22. Evenly-marked Cinnamon 12a. 

23. Any other viiriely of canary (distinct breed) .... 123. 

24. Goldfinch mule, evenly-marked 123. 

25. Goldfinch mule, unevenly -marked 123. 

25. Dark Goldfinch mule 12s. 

27. Any other variety of mulo 12s. 

28. Selling class (any variety of canary, price, with) jq, 

cage, not to exceed 15a) ) 

Goldfinch 


29. 

30 . 

31. 


Linnet 


83 . 


Second* 

Third 

# 9 

63. 

.... 

% « 

69. 

.... 33 

# 9 

63. 

«... 33. 

9 9 

69. 

. . . . 33. 

9 9 

&<• 

.... Ss. 

9 ♦ 

69. 

.... 33. 

# 9 

6s. 

.... 53. 

« 9 

6s. 

.... 33. 

4 9 

63. 

.... 3s. 

ft 4 

6s. 

.... 33. 

9 4 

6s. 

.... 3a. 

4 4 

6s. 

.... 33. 

ft ft 

6s. 

.... 3s. 

9 e 

6s. 

.... 3s. 

# 4 

5s. 

....2s. 6d. 

» ft 

4s. 

.... 23. 

ft ft 

4s. 

.... 2s. 

• 9 

4s. 

.... 23 


2s. 

.... Is. 

ft ft 9 

2s. 

. a • • Is. 

6d. 

each 

bird, from 


Any other variety of BritLsh bird 8s- 

DISTRICT Prizes. 

32. Best clear or marked bitxl (any breed), to be) 

aliown .solely for form, stylo, and ctuulition.. / 

33. The most cvenly-imtrkcd bird (any breed) 4s. 

Entrance foes for cla<i«c.3 from 1 to 27 inclusive will i*® 1 . . , , 

28 to 31 inclusive Is. each bird. The district eJaasea confined to working men 

^d cottacers <^'l. each entry; exhibitors to be resident in or within five miles 

of Iho town of n Exhibitors must pnivule their own cages. 

Ailiulsflion : from 1 to 6 p.m., la. each; fiotn 6 to 9.30 p.ni., oij. 

each; anti on TUui^Uay, from 9 lo 12 lum., Is. each; and from 12 to 6 p.m., W. 

**'’11)6 exhibition will close punctually at the limes stated, and visitors are 
re.sm'ctfully reiiueitod to leave at the hours specified. 

Siib-^criberi of lOs. 6d. and upwards will be entitled to n family nca^n lickeU 
Children under 12 years of age and schools will bo admitted at half price. 

Caulogues, 5il. each ; by post, 61d. 


[Specimen.] 


THE NORTHERN COUNTIES ORNITHOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION. 

KOUM OF ENTRY. 


ft 

\a 

ft 

1 

Description. 

Affc of 

tnen. 

Price. 

of the HrcoUcr. 

KftfTic And 
of the Perfton tn m 
whom PurchANcd. 

Rtmsrha 


! 

1 

1 

1 


1 



I hereby cut or the above binN for compel it ion, subject to the Rules and 
Condi tioiH of this Society ; and I mo^t Folcmnly and sincerely dei'lare that 1 
have given ihe fullest information in my power rejipecting the specimens 
entered, and in the cront of my declaration being proved to be erroneous, I 
a^ree to forfeit all my entrance fee**, and any prize money which I may have 
won ; and, furthormore, I authorize the committee to adopt any plan they may 
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deem fit or expedient for publishing the ?ame. 1 also solemnly decla^^e that all 
llie birds exlulnted by me are truly and bend fide my own proprrty, and I 

enclose the sum of to cDtitle me to l>ecome an exhibitor 

at this show. 

Si^nituro 

Address (in full) 

Date 

£ e. d- enclosed for Catalogue. Ac. 

Catalogues. — After the schedules are printed and a copy 
sent to every well-known exhibitor in the United Kingdom, 
it will he necessary to obtain and prepare a book, from which 
the catiilogucs will have to be printed. Groat care inuat be 
taken in its arrangenient. The hook used should be about 
fourteen inches long, eight inclios wide, and from half to tlirec- 
fourths of au inch in thickness, and ruled with £' s. d. columns. 
On the title-page you must set forth the name of the society 
and other particulars, similar to the following specimen : 

CATALO(5UE. 

THE NORTHERN COUNTIES ORNITHOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION. 

First Annual Exhibition of 
BRITISH CAGE AND SONG BIRDS. 

Open (o the United Kingdom, 

Ileld in tho Victoria Hall, 

On Wrdnoiulay and Thursday, November 10th and llth. 188—. 

Judges— M. Ilumiinan Toke, Piiddlotown; Mr. Jeremiah Sm ii^hcr. Rowlover. 

PrcHiilent—C. I^nilon. M*P. I Hon. Sec.— Mr. N. Nortlianipton. 

Vico PreBiileiit — S. Brighton, E.sq. [ Treasurer— Mr. C. Chester. 

And upon the first leaf of the book begin the heading thus: 

CATA LOOUE. 

THE NORTHERN COUNTIES ORNITHOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION, 

C*NAR1KS, Ac. 

N.U. — The cage in, in every case, included in tho prlco of all specimens sent for 
cotnpolition. No specimen or other bird will be allowed to bo dhpoaed of 
privately, or rciuoTed during tho exhlhilion. For a^ldrosses of exhibitors see 
index. Abbreviations: First signifies First Prir.o; Herond, Secontl Prize ; Third 
Tbirtl Prize; V.ll.G., Very Highly Coomtended ; II. C., Highly Commended; 
C.| Commended. 

Then arrange the claesos time ; 

[Specimen.] 

^ Class 1.— Clear, Marked, or Ticked Yellow Belgian. 

First Prize, I2s . ; Second, 6s. ; Third, 3s. 


C. No. 1. Mr. J. Nash, cock, ago 4 months 3 5 0 

V.H.C. No. 2. Mr. S. Jones, hen, 6 months 2 0 0 

Second. No. 3. Mr. O. Smith , cock, 1 year 4 10 0 

II. 0. No. 4. Mr. W. Tlioinpson, cock, 16 months 5 0 0 

First No. 6. Mr. P. Brunt 10 0 0 


o 


D 


o 
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Do not begin to number them until all the entries have 
been received on November 1. 

Continue to arrange all the classes in this way, leaving a 
separate page for each class. After yon have received all the 
entry forms, which should reach you on the day following that 
advertised as the last day for receiving them, you must fill up 
and despatch by post to each exhibitor a class ticket for every 
entry made. These tickets must denote the number of the 
class, the consecutive number of the entry, and the price of the 
specimen, in the order mentioned. Having completed this part 
of your duty, you must proceed to compile an index at the back 
of the book, according to the plan given below, which will be 
found so arranged as to prevent the possibility of a mistake 
being made when the re-packing commences, provided always 
that the rules herein laid down are strictly observed on all 
occasions. 

[Specimen.] 


Con. 

No. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

n 

8 
9 

10 

lOi 

11 

12 


INDEX. 

Kiitrio^. 

3 Adam, Timothy, Brick-place, Battle Town— 40, 51, 62. 

2 Abraham, Simon, Stnoke hill, Fryington— 9, 55. 

6 Barebell, William, Possum-row, Bogglesbor>-— 1, 2, 6, 7, 62, 53. 

1 Brunt, Peter, Sci3Son-gro»e, Raynorlowne-i 

4 Codrake, Thomas, Orer-terrace, Furness— 4, 5, 54, 63. 

8 Cauliflower, Charles, Garden-place, Orebardton— 6, 7, 8, 12, 42, 
43, 56, 57. 

3 Duff, Nicholas, Brownlow-terroce, Wheatley— 14, 15, 16. 

2 Dent, Is.aac, Drinkwator-ploco, Templer-town— 17, 21. 

1 Eagle, Edward, Pove-place, Lambourney— 30. 

5 Easysides, Philip, Slow-hUl, Saailsby — 10, 11, 13, 31, 45k 

3 Fattliing, Benjamin, Sllrer-street, Stirling— 46, 18, 20. 

7 Feast, Jonathan, The Esplanade, Bunkrun— 25, 24, 25, 32, 53, 47, 48. 

1 Gondfellow, George, Christian Bank, Busliwell — 50. 

2 Green, Patrick, Sliiney-row, Emer.ilda— 35, 61. 


The index should .ilwnys be arranged alphabetically; in front 
of the names you must arrange two columns of numbers. The 
first column should contain the consecutive numbers of the 
entries, beginning with number one, and afterwards continuing 
to the end of the list of exhibitors. In column number two you 
must enter the number of birds shown by each exhibitor opposite 
bis name, and at the end of the address add the numbers of the 
entries according to the class ammgeinent of the catalogues. 
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Receiving and Staging tue Birds. — On the day 

announced for the receipt of the birds yon sljould be in 
attendance at the place of exhil>ition at such times as l)irds 
may arrive; this yon will ascertain on reference to a railway 
time-table giving the arrivals of the trains. One of the com- 
mittee, or some duly authorised person specially appointed, 
and armed with an authority in writing duly signed by tlie 
secretary and dated, should be in attendance at tlie railway 
station to receive the birds and have them forwarded to the 
place of exhibition with the h?ast possible delay. As soon as 
they arrive they should bo opened out, and the sooivtary or 
one of the coinmittee-men should chalk upon each cage at 
the top the nvauber that is opposite the name of the exhibitor 
in the consecutive column. The object in doing this is to 
save much time in packing for the return journey. 
Numbered labels would be bettor than chalked numb<‘rs, 
as the latter are liable to get rubbed off or defueeil. By 
adopting this plan, all that is necessary for the working 
members of the committee to do is to go through the 
dilfcrent classes and pick out all tlie cages liaviug the same 
numbers, and place them together; they should then ho 
che(;ked off by the secretary, as.sistant-seeretary, or sottiC 
member of the counnittee who may have been specially 
selected for this duty, and linally given over to one of the 
persons who have b<‘*‘n appointed as packers. On roferonee 
to tljc index, the nuiiiher of exhibits and the class numbers 
are readily seen, and can with the l<-a.st possible labour bo 
checked off. The saving of time gained by the adujdion of 
this method, to say nothing of the prevention of errors, is 
almost incredible. During the many years that I took an 
active part in sliows, as secretary or otherwise, I never 
remember a single occurrence of a bii-d being wrongly sent, 
or one being left behind, and I have known instances where 
from three to four hundred birds have been carefully packed 
and sent off within three hours after the closing of tlie show. 
If one is wanting to complete the entry, the secretary can 
easily aseerUiin which bird is missing by referring to the chuss 
numbers in the index at the end of the name and a<ldros8 of 
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the exhibitor; he will then communicate the fact to the 
owner. It sometimes happens that a bird is taken ill at the 
last moment, and not forwarded to a show in consequence. 
In such a case the exliibitor ought to intimate the fact to the 
secretary, but this is rarely done. Those birds which are 
sent in wrappers or other covers must be carefully dealt 
with. Before the birds are unpacked someone should be 
appointed to take charge of and fold up the wrappers and 
tie the address labels for the return journey outside of them. 
The number of birds packed in each wrapper should be 
marked upon the label, for some fanciers who make large 
entries are often necessitated to send their birds in two or 
three separate packages. As soon as the wrappers ai*e 
properly folded and labelled they should be stowed away in 
a secui-e place and ne;itly arranged. It is a bad plan to have 
too many assistants in unpacking. There should be one person 
to open the packages ; another to place the chalk numbere on 
the cages. The secretary should tick off the entries himself- 
A foui'th person ought to be deputed to arrange the birds in 
tlieir proper classes; a fifth to feed and give them water. 
More helpers than these are superfluous, and likely to bo 
productive of mischief. 

The secretary must be firm in keeping order among those 
officials entrusted to perform the various duties mentioned, 
and should prevent undue interference by one assistant with 
another, or other kind of obstructiveness. 

L.\tb Entries. — There are sure to be some late entries. 
By this I mean birds entered for competition after the 
stipulated time, and after you have arranged your catalogue 
iu mauuscript. Such eutrie.s are very troublesome, but it is 
quite optional with the secretary, whether he accepts them or 
not; in fact, I am not sure if ha is legally justified in 
doing 60 without a proviso in the regulations to enable him 
to do it. About four yeara ago I introduced a system of 
post entries, charging an additional fee of sixpence for each 
entry for so many days after that specified for the ordinary 
closing, and 1 should like to see this plan more generally 
adopted, as fanciers who neglect to send their entries at the 
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proper time should pay for their negligence. When you 
receive entries of this sort you must deal with them in this 
fashion. Suppose, for example, you receive two entries for 
Class 5, and the lust entry in that class is munheiaid 47, you 
must enter the two additional birds thus: 47 a, 4/B, and so 
on; and in the index in this manner: Presuming the name 
of the person who has sent the late entry is Dunn and the 
last person entered under letter D is represented by the 
consecutive number 22, you must distinguish the speeimeiis 
entered by Mr. Dunn by adding a 4 to the figures 22. s' 
that this number will be 224. Dy tins simple ariMugemcnt the 
packing for the return journey, which is always looked for- 
ward to as a formidable undertaking by most people, is 
greatly facilitated, and rendered (piite an easy task. 

Packing and Rftuhnino Biuds.— As soon as the show is 
concluded and the room cleared of visitors tlie doors should be 
all secured. In the next place, all the birds should he gathered 
Uigethcr and placed in lots— all tlie number one’s, two’s, and so 
on. The packers must then be told oil, two being apportioned 
for each lot of birds. Three lots of packers are ami>le in 
ordiiuiry cases, and, if good hands, shouhl be able to clear out 
the place in a few hours. Each couple of pa<-kers shouhl have 
an attendant, whose duty it is to pick out the wrappers for each 
(lilVerent lot. and call out the numbers for the secretary to tick 
off each bird according to its class number. One of the packers 
will then tic each two cage.s together with twine, having first 
emptied the water out of the drinking tins, and haml theui to 
the other packer to arrange iiuthe cover. Whilst the packers 
arc engaged sewing up the jiaekage, the attendant can be 
preparing the next lot. They shouhl be packed consecutively, 
excepting those birds which are to bo sent a long distance, as 
these should in all cases be sent otf by the first train.* The 
secretary should pre-arrange matters with the station-master, 
and should furnish a list of the number of packages sent by 
each conveyance, or at each separate journey of the one engaged, 
and get the lists signed by the railway company’s servants. 


Wbvn pnicticablai the mail will id all be fuuntt modt ^uiUtble 
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Assistance and Treatment of Judges. — Bat there are 
other important duties to be performed beside, both before the 
opening and during the exhibition. As soon as all the birds ai’e 
arranged, and examined to see that they are all properly classed, 
fed, and supplied with water, the room should be swept; the 
floor should be strewn all over with damp sand or sawdust 
previous to this being done to prevent the birds getting soiled 
with dust. These preliminaries being completed, you are now 
ready to admit the judges. You should prepare for each judge 
a lead pencil and a small memorandum or judging book, in 
which you have previously written the number and heading of 
each class; reque.st each of them (if more than one) to mark 
down the number and particulars of every bird to which they 
awjird a prize or commeudation. "With the judges you should 
send a person to act as amanuensis to them ; he must not be 
an exhibitor, nor connected directly or indirectly with one. 
Tliis person should be fumished with slips of paper, which 
must be obtained from the printer, being in reality leaves of a 
catalogue minus the awards ; he should keep behind the judges, 
and ought not to hold any communication with tlicm w’hatevcr, 
beyond marking down the awards when they are called over. 
A boy should likewise be in attendance to tie on the prize tickets, 
under the supervision of the person attendant \ipon the judges 
(unless the “Field Duplicate Judging Books” arc used, in which 
case an attendant is not necessary. The whole of these officials 
should be regaled, say, once in two or three hours, with some 
light refreshment whilst performing their duties. It is usual to 
consult them as to what they Q^-cfer — tea, coffee, or a glass of 
sherry and a biscuit, or bread and cheese and beer. After 
every two or three classes have been judged, the boy or atten- 
dant should hand out the slips that are ready to the secretary, 
who should keep a copy of them for his own guidance, and send 
the originals to the printer; by adopting this method you are 
enabled to have your caUUogues ready very shortly after the 
judges have finished their work. As soon as they have com- 
pleted their task have a good snbstantiiil dinner ready for 
them. After dinner the judges should clieck the catalogue 
with the books supplied them by the secretary, to see that no 
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error has been made; they should then sign them, having tirst 
certified that they are coiToct. These books should be retained 
by the secretary for future reference in case of any dispute. 
He will then pay them their fees and tmvelling expenses, 
taking a receipt for the same, unless the treasurer is present 
to do so. 


Sbllino Tickets. — With regard to the arrangement for 
selling tickets, he must give the person authorised to receive the 
admission charges so many tickets of each kind, debiting him 
with their value. Another person must be employed to collect 
these and to act as check. Instruct the latter to admit no one 
without a ticket. To distinguish between the tickets sold at the 
door and those sold by members or given to subscribers. p\it your 
name or initials to the latter and leave the former blank. Every 
hour or two the ticket collector or check should hand in to 
the secretary or treasurer the tickets collected by liim, which 
should be sorted and entered on a sheet, and afterwards 
placed under lock and key. The secretary will likewise 
supply the ticket salesman with cabilogiies to sell to visitors ; 
these must form a separate account. 


Checking Accounts.— After the show is over the secretary 
must make out a list of prize money payable to each 
exhibitor, and hand it to the treasurer ; he will likewise 
account to tlie treasurer for all cash he receives tor sub- 
aenptions, &e., every meeting night, if the treasurer is present 
tah,„g h.s reee.pt for each payment in a me.noran.lum book 
whiel, el.ould be used for this purpose. The secretary will 
hkew.se, on each show nigl.t, check over the amount of tl.e 
t..k.ngs at the door, in the presence of the treasurer and 
comirnttee, and after counting and entering the same in l.ia 
book, hand the money over to tl.e t.easn.er, hiking his 

accounts, and hand them to b«^ther m the ^anou9 

paid, the treasurer wi.l hand them'r’the 'Z^wknlri 
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ent€r them ou the credit side of his account before filing 
them. 

Removal op Prices from Cages.— Before the judges enter 
the show room I have always made it a rule to cut off all the 
prices from the class tickets, so that they may not in any way be 
influenced in their opinion by a fancier’s own estimation of his 
birds, for some judges if they observe two birds in the same 
class precisely alike, ai-e apt to refer to the prices before 
giving their verdicts, and if not thoroughly self-reliant men 
and endowed with moral courage, they are wont to pander to 
the opinions of the owners. Another reason is, that it is 
often the means of cansing a good sale for catalogues, as 
many people purchase them on purpose to get to know the 
price of the specimens ; it is also a sort of key to fanciers, 
as it enables them to estimate the qualities of a judge; for 
there are few fanciers of experience who do not know as 
well, and sometimes better, than some of those people who 
act in that capacity, the real merits and qualifications of 
their specimens. 

Orders for Cataeogdes.— ‘Whenever an eililbitor sends 
an order and prepayment for one or more catalogues, I make 
an entry in front of his name in the index thus, “ 1 c.’’ or 
“2c.,” and so on, according to the number paid for; this I 
do with red ink. to appear more conspicuous. I afterwards 
make out a list of the names and addresses of those fanciers who 
have paid for them, and as soon after as convenient I direct 
a stamped newspaper \vrapper to each of them ready to fold 
the catalogue in as soon as received from the printer. When 
more than one is paid for, I put the number required 
immediately below the address in plain figures, so that they 
can be got ready in a few minutes for the post. Exhibitors 
of six birds and upwards are genenilly admitted to the 
exhibition free of charge. 

Miscellaneous Hints. — The secretary or treasurer and one 
or two of the committee, altevuately, should be in constant 
attendance to give any explanation to patrons and others 
desiring it, and to keep proper order in the show room. 
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Sometimes flowers, stuiled birds, cver-reeiis. or music are 
introduced as additional attractions, but those are inenly 
accessories, and may be adopU-d or reject.-d at the diseivtion 
of the committee. It is som-times consider, d desirable to 
have a show opened by some i>erson in a hi^h soei.il position, 
and to charge an extra foe to witness the ceremony, but this 
plan has never been attended with sncce.ss witliin my know- 
ledge. Exhibitors are in some cases admitt. d to tin- show at 
an/ time, when open, on payment of sixpence. Xo binls can 
bo sold or removed without the authority of the sceret iry and 
in conformity with the regulations. An account of all sales 

should he kept. 

After the receipt of entries, if yon And tint the show is 
badly supported, write a letter to each of the principal 
exhibitors who have not already patronised your slmw, 
pressing them to do so; your appeal is sure to meet with 
some responses. The Editors of Ftallund n'orhl and I’onliry 
will, if the entries are delirient, willingly insert a paragr.iph 
free of charge, stating that entries will he received until a 
later date, if the secretary reiiuests them to do so. 

Every night that the specimens are in the show r«>om a 
diligent search should he ma-le to see that no e.it. or per.-=on. 
is concealed on the premises, prior to the lights being 
extinguished, and tho room secured for the night. Someone 
should take charge during the night, unless a hall-keeper 
resides in some part of the huihling. when it may be eon- 
bidered unneces.sary. If you lind it desirable during any 
period of the exhibition to have a policeman in attendanc.*, 
you can -get one by giving timely notice to the snp.-rlu- 
tmident of the town or district where the show is held. 

lie sure to see that the drinking tins are always returned 
with the cages to which they b«dong; tliis is oft.ui neglected, 
au'l causes annoyance and needless expemse to exhibitors. 

Refreshments should be supplied to those people who are 
engaged in any arduous duties, smdi as packing and unpacking 
hiiala, arranging the tables or stands for the cages, and similar 
duties. Members of the committee should each have a family 
season ticket given to them, unless they wear favours in their 
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coats by which they can be easily recognised by the ticket 
collector and check-taker. 

Treasurer’s Duties. — The duties of a treasurer to an orni- 
thological association are more confidential than onerous. He 
will be required to take charge of all moneys collected on 
behalf of the society; he will furthermore be required to pay 
all accounts, or depiite the secretary to do so, incurred on its 
behalf; he must likewise keep a debtor and creditor account as 
well as the secretary, so that they will act as a check to each 
other, and be a means of preventing errors or irregularities. 
After the conclusion of the show, and all the disbursements 
are completed, he will be required to prepare a balance sheet 
in cxUn&o, setting forth the source from which the funds have 
been derived, showing at a glance the amount received by 
subscriptions, entrance fees, sale of tickets, admissions to the 
exhibition, &c., separately, and on the debit side every item of 
expenditure should be plainly and clearly specified, so that it 
is intelligible to the meanest capacity. After it is completed 
it should be submitted to the committee for their inspection, 
information, and approvjil, at a special meeting called for that 
purpose. If it is satisfactory to all, it is customary for a vote 
of thanks to be accorded to both the secrotaiy and treasurer, 
and also to the vice-chairman; but this duty devolves upon 
the committee. If a balance remains in favour of the society, 
it should be placed in the Post-office or other savings bank in 
the names of three trustees, which should always include the 
secretary and treasurer and one of the committee or the vice- 
chairman. In the event of the society being in arrears, the 
si-'cictary and treasimor arc liable to be sued in the county 
court for any debt legally contracted on behalf of the society, 
and they in tiira can sue every member of the committee for 
his rateable proportion should lie refuse to pay it voluntarily. 
This is, I believe, the law on the subject. 

Accounts. — The specimen of a balance sheet given on p. 413 
will doubtless bo found very serviceable, especially to those 
who are nuaequainted with practical book keeping. The names 
used for the society, secretary, committee, and all and every 
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name which appears not only in the account, but likewise those 
in the specimens given, for arranging a schedule and catalogue, 
are, as a matter of course, imaginary or fictitious. After 
the conclusion of the meeting, the treasurer should hand over 
to the secretary all the accounts he has paid, and the balance 
sheet, which should be carefuUy checked, and afterwards filed. 
Sometimes auditors are appointed to examine the accounts, and 
certify their coiTCctness ; but in a matter of this kind such a 
course appears to me to be unwarrantable and offensive, unless 
there is some just ground for adopting it, more especially when 
the appointments are piarely honorary. A treasurer should 
render the secretary all the assistance in his power, as he is 
the individual on whom the brunt of the battle falls. 

Sending Prize JIonet. — When the prize money is sent to 
the exhibitors, an acknowledgement should be obtained. Keep 
the numbers, dates, and amounts of the Post-office Money 
Orders sent to each, so that payment cau be proved if neces- 
sary. Never send postage stamps in payment of prize money, 
however small the amount, nor Postal Orders, which are not 
by any means secure. 

Advice to Judges. — Never accept an appointment to 
officiate as judge at any show unless yon feel morally certain 
that there is no reason why you should not be able to fulfil 
your engagement, as it is a great disappointment to the 
managers when a judge, after accepting office, fails to attend. 
Should you happen to feel at all unwell a few days before 
a show is about to take place, where you arc under an 
engagement to act in that capacity, it will be advisable to 
communicate the fact to the secretary without delay, so that 
Ik- may be prepared, in the event of your not being able to 
officiate, with a substitute to fill your place. Be sure always 
to be in attendance in good time on the day fixed for your 
services. If the show is held at a town situated a great 
distance from the one in which you reside, it will be best for 
you to arrive there the previous night, unless you prefer to 
travel all night, or can roach it before 9 a.m. by proceeding 
by an early morning train on the day of the show. It is not 
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a commendable practice to travel all night, as it is vvry 
likely to unfit a man for the proper performance of his duties. 
A.S soon as you accept an appointment as judge at a sliow, 
you should request the secretary to furnish you with a 
schedule or programme of prizes and the regulations, which 
you should reiul over attentively, and if there is aiiythiug 
in it which you do not clearly comprehend, write at once for 
an explanation. Before you proceed on your journey to the 
town where the show is to bike place, you should prepare 
yourself with a small memorandum book, which you must 
arrange in the same way as the schedule, tliat Ls, so far as 
the classification is concerned. Toil should likewise write 
the word “prize” on three separate and consecutive lines, 
and also immediately below these the letters A .II.C., leaving 
two lines on which to enter the mimbors, then H.C. and C., 
acting in the same way. You then only require to till in 
first, second, and third prizes, and the numbers of the other 


birds entitled to distinction, which saves much time. It is, 
however, generally understood that the secretary of a show 
will provide the judges with properly prepared judging books 
and a lead pencil. The Field judging books are well adapted 
for this purpose, and save mucli time and labour to tlie 
judges and secretary alike, and are not expensive. This b.H»k 
I always fill in from my own. and afterwards ch«.‘ck it over 
with the printed catalogue. 1 then certify it as being correct, 
sign it, and then hand it to the secretary; but the catalogue 
I keep, and after I return home I compare it with my own 
book ; if I discover a discrepancy I write to the secretary to 
rectify it without delay. You should likewise prepare your- 
self with a good eyeglass — a powerful magnifier — and tlireo 
small i)hial8, conbiining tests for stained birds, one of spirits 
of wine, another of liquor of potass, and the third should 
contain a good strong solution of common washing soda, or 
a little well diluted hydrochloric acid, but unless the hitter 
is proijcrly prepared it is dangerous to use; the fumes of 
this acid will remove most dyes, but this, too, is a dangerous 
process, and should not be practised by anyone who does 
not thoroughly understand how to use it. A pair of small 
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tweezers wiU be found useful for examining the pinion 
and body feathers, &c.. of the specimens. You must like- 
wise be supplied with one or two spotless white handkerchiefs 
and a piece of nice clean cotton wadding, in case you should 
require to test the genuineness of the colour of any bu-ds. If 
the legs of a bird are stained with a colouring matter, or the 
underflue, when blown, appears discoloured, or if the colour be 
quite uniform throughout and void of bloom, it is pretty 
endent that the bird has been tampered with. I have detected 
several in this way. Whilst you are judging be sure to 
partake of some light refreshment, but avoid alcohoUc 
beverages, unless it be a glass of sherry or good bitter beer. 
After you enter the show room, and before you comm^ce 
your duties, take a walk round the hall or room, and satisfy 
yourself that you thoroughly understand the class arrange- 
ments. If you observe any birds drooping, or any saturated 
with water from bathing, remove them to the fii-e to get 
warmed or dried, as the case may be, but be sure not to 
overlook them when you come to judge the classes to which 
they belong. If you find a bird in a wrong class, call the 
attention of the secretary to the fact. Always use your own 
judgmeut independently in giving awards; pander to no man 
in this respect. Should there be two judges, and you fail 
to agree after carefully going into all the points of the birds 
in dispute, let the secretary appoint another person to act 
as referee to decide between you; his opinion must be final. 
Where there are three judges, the majority must prevail. 
When you commence to judge a class of birds look them 
through very carefully, and place all the best birds — that 
first strike you— together ; then commence to compare ^d 
exaiiiiue them minutely, and give your awards. Do nothing 
hurriedly, and always act conscientiously, honestly, and 
fearlessly, and with the greatest impartiality, regardless of 
all consequences ; any man who acts otherwise is unworthy 
to fill the ottice. There is no specific rule for judges’ chai-ges, 
but well-known and competent judges generally charge £2 2s. 
and £3 3s. for judging a show, according to distance, say, 
between 50 and 150 miles from home, which is inclusive 
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of travelling and hotel csi^enscs, but where the distance is 
very great a proportionate charge to cover additional railway 
fare, «5:c., ia made. Incompetent judges are dear at any price. 
If a show ia likely to prove a failure, you might give your 
servicea gratuitously, charging bare expenses only. 

If, on your way to a show, you happen to miss the tr.iin, 
or if a bi-eak-down or other accident should occur \vliich is 
likely to delay your arrival at the expected time, telegraph 
to the eecretury all necessary particulars, giving the time 
when you expect to reach your d- stinatiou. If it should be 
a dull or wot day, and the light is had. leave those classes 
judged principally for colour to the last. Proceed witli 
Yorkshire Fancies or the marked classes, ami always count 
the wing and tail featlu-rs of all the prize birds shown in the 
evenly-marked classes; if any are wanting in a speeinun it 
sbouid bo disqualitlod. Write on the class ticket the words 
'• Disqualified,” Dehcient in plumage.” The same rule is 
applicable to Lizards. Cinnamons, Loudon Fancies, and Green 
birds, but in judging birds for shape, such as Belgians and 
Scotch Fancies, or even Lancashires and clear birds, this rul.* 
need not apply, the loss of a tail or a wing feather would 
not imperil their ehane.- of taking a prize ; of course, if .several 
feathers are missing from the tail or wings of a show speci- 
men in any class, it would at once .b bar it from taking a 
prize, as the bird would not be in a fit condition to compete 
bucee.ssfully. The great thing to gu.ird against is dishonest 
praeiiees. where birds have been systematically trimmed in 
such a way as to give them an unf.iir chance of obtaining a 
prize. A bird may have lo.st a feather by accident, and if it 
is in tlic cage you Bhouhl iiieiilion the fact to tlie secretary, 
^vho will consult with the committee, and if tln-y are satislicd 
that the feather has been shed whilst in tbeir custody it 
bhould not be eonsider.'d a disqualification, or counted as 
Bueh. The bird bIiouM Btaml, but the committ.*e should lo.dt 
well to this, as an uiiserupnlous cxlilbitor might extract a foul 
feather from tbe tail or wing of a show Kpcciiiun ami place a 
dark one (or vice versa) in the bottom of the •■■age, taken fiom 

another t.ird. I have Imard of sneh things being done. 

•J i: 
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In judging Lizard canaries, handle them, and blow them 
all over, and notice particulaidy that the bird has not a bald 
face which has been “blacked in,” and that there are no 
white feathers in the pinion covers. Examine their legs 
minutely, as they are often found to be stained, and also 
the upper mandible. In judging crested birds, see that the 
crests are not gummed down. These and a variety of similar 
dishonest practices are often resorted to by unprincipled 
fanciers. 

In judging an “any other variety” class of canaries, you 
should select the three best specimens of each distinct variety 
shown, and place them first, second, and third, according to 
their individual merits; never giving two prizes to the same 
variety, unless much superior in merit to birds of a different 
variety; but in awarding prizes in a selling class, you should 
give them to the best birds exhibited — to those of the 
greatest intrinsic value, apart from any other consideration. 

In serving as judge several times during the i)asfc twenty- 
live years at the Crystal Palace, Alexandra Palace, and many 
other important shows, I have always acted in accordance 
with the plan herein set forth, and I never was found fault 
with. Of late, I have reluctantly been necessitated to refuse 
a great many invitations to be judge at different shows, owing 
to the nature of my employment (and through ill-health), as I 
have great dilfioolty in getting from home. I would add, in 
coiielusiou : a judge should always bear in mind that he is as 
much the servant of the exhibitors as be is of the managers 
vi a show, and that if ho is faithful in the discharge of his 
duties, he must act with the most studied impartiality. 
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Border fancy, origrin of, 350. 

Points of, 349. 
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Bowels, indammation of the, 136. 
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167. 

Boxes, nest, 62, 115. 

Braneboa of trees for aviaries, 85. 
Breaking cats to birds, 185. 
Breeding, 51. 

Aviary, 84. 

Belgians, 83, 217. 

Birds for exhibition, 71. 
Cages, 16, 52, 116. 

Cinnamons, 268, 275, 280. 
Difficulties experienced in, 70. 
For prizes, best variety for, 
191. 

From young hens, 72. 

German canaries, 355. 
G)a«gow Dons, 238. 
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02, 107. 
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Lancashire Coppies, 254. 

Late, 89. 
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Yorkshire Fancy, 259. 

Broken limbs, 127. 

Bronchitis, 123. 
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Broods, second and otlier, 82. 


Brown linnet and canary males, 
361. 

Buffs, double, for mule breeding, 
104. 

Buyers, caution to, 148. 

Buying birds, 197, 200. 

0 . 

# 

Cages, 1. 

Breeding, 16, 52. 

Colouring and Painting, 13, 
Doors for, 17, 37. 
Drawing-room, 118. 
Exhibition, 25. 

Flight, 36. 

For mule-breeding, 116. 

For singing birds, 35. 

For young mules, 117. 
Making, 2. 

Show, 25. 

Staining, varnishing, polish- 
ing, 14. 

Travelling, 34. 

"Wiring, 7. 

Wood for, 5. 

Cake, saffron, 199. 

Canary, common, 349. See Bordei 
Fancy. 

Original, 209. 

Societies, 376. 

Cases, packing, 47. 

Catalogues of shows, 403. 

Orders for, 410. 

Cataract, 147. 

Catarrh, 129. 

C.atohing rats, 204. 

Cats, breaking, to birds, 185. 
Cau'osof disease, 122. 

Caution to purchasers, 200. 
C.ayennc feeding, 170. 

Chocking accounts after shows, 
40D. 

Chovorell goldfinches, 101, 109. 
Chorea, 129. 

Cinnamon, 260. 

Breeding, 268, 

Cla-^scs, 272. 

Crested, 271. 
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Cinnamon, crosses with, 2G7. 

Points of, 272. 

Preparing for exhibition, 371. 
Show-cages for, 25, 33. 
Standards of excollonce, 273. 
Variegated, 271, 273. 

Cinnamon, modern, 274 : 

Breeding, 275. 

Improving, 278, 

Mongrels, 276. 

Size of, 275. 

Standard of excellence, 279. 
Cinnamon, crested, 280 : 

Breeding, 280. 

Judging, 282. 

Cinnamon, evenly-marked, 283. 
Classes. Belgian, 224. 

Border Fancy, 349. 

Cinnamon, 272. 

Glasgow Don, 238. 

Lancashire Coppy, 255. 

Lizard, 33G. 

London Fancy, 317. 

Manchester Coppy, 255. 

Mule, 359. 

Norwich Fanoy, 294, 327. 
Scotch Fanoy, 238. 

Yorkshire Faiu-y, 263. 

Claw, defornio<l, 133. 

Claws and beaks, long, 80, 130. 
Cleaning brooding-cages, .'i'J. 

Seed, 191. 

Close and open shows, 37C. 
Oocounut D'-st, Gl. 

Cold (catarrh), 129. 

Colour, influence of foods, Ac., on, 
17(1. 

Preserving, 179. 

Colouring cages, 12. 

Committees of shows, their doties, 
&o., 390. 

Common canary, 349. See Border 
Fancy. 

Condition, birds out of, 71. 
Confinoniont, evil effects of, 121. 
Consanguinity, 105. 

Constipation, 130. 

Consumption, 130. 

Coppy, lAiiciishiro, 251. See 
Manchester Coppy. 


Coppy, Slanchester, 251. See 
Manchester Coppy 
Coppy or crest, 28G. 

Cost of common canaries, 211. 
Cough, 128, 131. 

Cramp, 133. 

Crested birds, 180, 204. 

Cinnamons, 271, 280. 

Norwich, 280, 302. 

Norwich, modern, 314. See 
Norwich, modern crested. 
Cripples, 192. 

Cross breeds, 358. 

Crown or crest, 280. 

Crushing seed, 57. 

Crystal Palace indoor aviary, 40. 
Cumberland fancy, 349. See 
Border Fancy. 

Cutting claws and boiiks, 60. 

D. 

Damp rooms, 179. 

Dark goldfinch mules, 107. 

Mule breeding, choice of gold- 

flnchos for, 109. 

Decline, 133. 

Deformed beaks and claws, 80, 
130. 

Birds. 192. 

Dolicalo health, 77. 

Detached bird house, 87. 

Diarrhcca, 133. 

Diary, 07, 181. 

Fxamplo of, 183. 

Difllculties experienced in breed- 
ing, 70. 

Diphtheria, 135. 

Dirty feet, 80. 

Diseases, 121 : 

Apoplexy, 124, 

Asthma, 12.5. 

Broken limbs, 127. 
Bronchitis, 128. 

Cataract, 141. 

Catarrh, 120. 

Causes of, 122. 

Choro.i, 129. 

Cold, 129. 
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Disea-ses : constipation, 130. 
Consumption, 130. 

Cough, 128, 131. 

Cramp, 133. 

Decline, 133. 

Deformed hind olaw, 133. 
Diarrhoea, 133. 

Diphtheria, 135. 

Dysentery, 135. 

Egg.bonnd, 136. 

Enteritis, 136. 

Epilepsy, 138. 

Fainting, 152. 

Feather-eating, 130. 

Fevers, 140, 154. 

Fits, 130. 

General remarks on, 121. 
“Going light,” 133. 

Hepatitis, 140. 

Inflammation of the bowels, 
136. 

Imfl.ammation of the Uver, 
140. 

Inflammation of the lungs, 
147. 

Loss of voice, 144. 
Ophthalmia, 144. 

Overgrown beaks and claws, 
80, 130. 

Parasites, 52, 143, 145. 
Phthisis, 180. 

Pip, 147. 

Pjieumonia, 147. 

Rupture. 137, 148. 

Scarlet Fever, 140. 

Sore feet, 151. 

Surfeit, 152. 

Sweating, 74. 

Swollen joints, 152. 

Syncope, 152. 

Tumours, 153. 

Typliu-s Fever, 154. 

Vermin, 52, 143, 145. 

^Varts, 1.54. 

“ Wasting away,” 133. 

Wens. 153. 

Wounds, 161. 

Dispositions of canaries, 51. 
Distance, sending birds to n, 108. 
I>istinction of sex, 18S. 


Distinguishing marks, 79. 

District prize.-', 306. 

Don, Glasgow, 235. See Glasgow 
Don. 

Doors, beads for, 37. 

Cage, 0. 

Double buffs for mule breeding, 
104. 

Yellows for mule breeding, 
104. 

Draughts, protection from, 165. 
Drawers, egg, 46. 

Drawing feathers, 371. 
Drawing-room cage, 118. 
Drinking-troughs, 41 
Dun, 266. See Cinnamon. 
Duplicate nests, 110. 

Dutch canaries, 352. 

Duties, committee’s, 396. 
Secretary’s, 307. 

Treasurer’s, 412. 

Dysentery, 135. 

E. 

Egg-bound, 64, 136. 

Egg-drawers, 46. 

Eggs, fertile, to know, 195. 
Impregnating, 195. 

Mice destroying, 187. 

Neat, 64. 

Removal of, 65. 

Troughs for, 46. 

Unfruitful, 81. 

Enteritis, 136. 

Entries for show, arranging, 403. 

Late, 406. 

Epilepsy, 138. 

Excollcuce, standards of. See 
Standards of oxcollcnce. 
Exhibition, breeding birds for, 71. 

Preparing birds for, 371 
Expenses of shows, 390. 


P. 

Fainting, 152. 
Fits, 139. 
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Foatber-eatin?, 139. 

Fcatbers, drawing, 371. 

Feeding, hand, 77. 

Feet, dirty, 80. 

Sore, 80, 151. 

Felt lining for nosta. 59. 

Fertile eggs, to know, 195. 

Fever, scarlet, 149. 

Tyi>hu8, 154. 

Fire and gna iu rooms with birtis, 
194. 

First brood, 77. 

Fits, 139. 

Flight-cages. 36. 

Flighting stock birds, 51. 

Food, 122. 

Cheap, for young birds, -07. 
Daring moult, 163. 

For Belgians. 2J8. ^ 

For newly-paired birds, ob. 

Green, 63. 

Food, hoppers for, 44. 

InflooBco of, on colour, 1 lU. 

Prepared, 57. 

Forcing a moult, ICC. 

FoBtor mothore, 78. 

French canarioB, 358. 


G. 


Gas and fire in rooms with birds. 
194. 

Gorman canarioBi 3ut x 
lircoditig, 355. 

Price of, 354* 

Teaching, to sing* 355. 

German i>a8to, lUD. 

Glasgow Don, 235 : 

Breeding, 23^. 

CloHHCB, 238. 

Going I>ight,^^ 133. 

Origin of, 237. 

Packing-ca«e for, 47. 

Points of, 233. 

Standard of excoUoDCO, 241. 
Style of, 241. 

Travelling, 240. 

GoldOnch and canary mules, 92, 
107, 359. 


Goldlinches, Cheterell and Pea- 
throat, lUl, 109. 

For idqIc breeding. 109. 
Newly-caught, 112. 

Grain, poisoned, for vermin. ISO. 
Green canaries, 352 : 

Breeders of, 355. 

Breeding, 353. 

points of, 3.’4. ^ 

St. Andreasherg fanciers 
treatment of, 35 o. 

Standard of excellence, 351. 
Green food, 03. 


U. 


Hand-feeding, 77. 

Hurtz Mountain Boilers, 355. 
Hatching. 70, 90. 

Health, hens with doUcato, 

Heating bird room, 80, 

Hens, barren, 81. 

Irregularly laying, 82. 

Leaving tocks beside, during 
incubation, 73. 

Mule, roaring canaries, 197. 
Refusing to feed their pro- 
geny, 70. 

Ruptured, 148. 

Siiigiug, 81. _ 

SwoatiU'.' young bird-?. 

Young, brooiliiig from, 72. 
Hepatitis. 110. 

Hints, inisccdlaueous, for t-Uows, 
309. 

Hoh'S in wire cages, 5. 

Hoppor.s, soe<l, -l l- 
Hind claw, deformed, 133. 

Hybrids or mulo->, marked canaries 
niistakon for, 196- 


I. 


Importing Belgians, 21^5. 
Iinprognating eggs, 195. 
Incubation, 6-1, 89, 111. 

Leaving cocks beside nous 

during, 73. 
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Incabation of males, 111. 

Indexing exhibition entries, 403. 
Indoor a^aary, 40. 

Inflammation of the bowels, 186. 
Of the liver, 140. 

Of the lunge, 143. 

Infloenoe of food on colour, 170. 

Of light during moult, 105. 

Of parents on the progeny 
(mules), 92. 

Of various ingredients on 
colour during moult, 171. 
Internal parasites, 143. 
Introduotion of the canary, 210. 
Irregularly laying hens, 82. 

J. 

Joints, swollen, 152. 

Judges, advice to, 414. 

Announcing the names of, 
392. 

At shows, treatment of, 408. 
Judging-books, 408, 415. 

Judging, standards for. See 
Standards of excoUcnco. 

L. 

Labelling for shows, 49. 

I.Aiicadhiro breeding-cage, 25. 

Coppy, 251. See Manchester 
Ooppy. 

Late breeding, 89. 

Entries for shows, 40G. 

Laying hens, irregular, 82. 

Lcan-to aviary, 38. 

Learning souga of other birds, 
190. 

Lioe, 145. 

Light, excluding, 373. 

Influence of, during moult, 
165. 

Limbs, broken, 127. 

Lime and sand, 79. 

Lining for nests, 59. 

Linnet and other mules, 118. 

Liver, inflammation of the, 140. 


Lizard, 331 : 

Breeding, 332. 
Breeding-cages, for 16, 19. 
Classes, 336. 

Points of, 336. 

Show-cages for, 25, 32. 

Show plumage of, 332. 
Standard of excellence, 339. 
Trimming, 331. 

Type of, 340. 

London Fancy, 341 : 

Breeders of, 341. 

Breeding, 346. 

Classes for, 847. 

Crosses with, 342, 

Judging, 343. 

Monlting box for, 167. 

Nest feather birds, 345. 
Origin of, 341. 

Points of, 347, 

Sbow.cagos for, 25. 

Standard of exceltcnoo, 348. 
Long claws and beaks, 80. 

Loss of voice, 144. 

Lungs, inflammation of the, 147. 

M. 

Making cages, 2. 

Management, general, 51. 
Manoheater Coppy, 251 : 
Breeding, 254. 

Breeding-cage for, 16. 
Classes, 255. 

Origin of, 251. 

Points of, 252. 

Standard of excellence, 258. 
Marked canaries mistaken foi 
mules or hybrids, 196. 
Marking birds, 200. 

Marks, distinguishing, 79. 

Mating for mules, 112. 

Measuring Yorkshire Fancies, 261. 
Meotinija for arranging shows, 
3SS. 

Mice, exterminating, 184, 187. 
Mills for crushing food, 57. 
Miscellaneous hints for shows, 
305. 
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Modem Cinnamon^ 274* 
Cinnamon, modem. 

Crested Norwich, 314. See 

Norwich, modern crested. 
Flainho^d Norwich, 303. See 
Norwich, modern plain- 
head. 

Scotch Fancy. 242. See 

Scotch Fancy, modern. 
Mothers, foster, 78. 

MonUinjr, ago at which it com- 
mences, 1G3. 

Box for Loudon Fancy, 167. 
Cayenne when, 170. 

Crested birds, 180. 

Critical time for, 162. 

Damp rooms when, 179. 

Food during, 163. 

Forcing, IGG. 

Influence of light whilst, 1G5. 
Influence of various foods on 
the colour, 170, 171. 
Numbers together whilst, 168. 
Prcflorviug colour whilst, 
170. 

Protection from draughts 
whilst. 165. 

Season for, 1G2. 

Show bird-4, 169. 

Symptoms and first treatment, 

163. 

Mule-breeding, 01. 

Cages for, 110. 

Cutiarics for, 103. 

Boublo buffs for, 104. 

Double yellows for, 104. 
Goldfinches for, 109. 
Uncertainties of, 01. 

Mules, 359. 

Cages for young, 117. 

Canary for singing, 191. 
Qoldflnch, 107. 

GoldliJich and canary, 92, 359. 
Good, 91. 

Hen, rearing canaries, 197. 
Incubation of, 111. 

Influence of parents on the 
progeny, 02. 

Li'jnot and canary, 118, 301, 
3G3. 


Mules, marked canaries mittaken 
for, 190. 

Mating for, 112. 

Singing, 191. 

Siskin and canary, 3C2 
Varieties of, 02, 359. 
Mutilated birds, 192. 


N. 

Nails for tin nosts, 70. 

Natural alliance, 111. 

Nestn, 58. 

Bos, G2, 115. 

Duplicate, 110. 

Eggs for, CO. 

Screw nails for tin, 70. 

Young birds cast out of, 82. 
Nestlings, solitary, 79. 
Newly-caught gui«Huichcs, 112. 
Nowly-paired bird-s, food for, 50. 
Non-cayonno fed birds, 177. 
Norwich Fancy, 284: 

Breeding, 287. 

Brooding-cages for, 10, 19. 
Classes, 294. 

Clear, 284, 288, 294, 295, 301. 
Created, 280, 295, 298, 3U0, 
302. 

Evenly-marked, 280, 290, 293, 
294. 290, 3U0, 301. 

Green, 2K9, 301. 

Marking of, 287. 

Origin of, 281. 

Pi>intfl of, 295. 

Show cages for, 25, 33. 
Standards of exoolleuoo, 301, 
302. 

Ticked, 280, 295, 301, 300. 
Triininitig, 287. 

Unevenly • marked, 280, 295, 
3U1. 

Variegated, 301. 

Varieties t»f, 284. 

Norwich, modern crested, 314 
Breeding, 310. 

Clas-^es, 327. 

Origin of, 314. 

Points cf, 310. 
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Norwich, modorn crested : prices 
of, 323. 

Size of, 317. 

Standards of oxcellenco, 322, 
330. 

Norwicli, modern plainhead, 308 : 
Breeding, 310. 

Origin of, 303. 

Points of, 312. 

Preparing for exhibition, 371. 
Size of, 318. 

Number^*, moulting in, 168. 


0 . 

Officers of societies, 385. 

Open and olo^e shows, 376, 383. 
Ophthalmia, 111. 

Orders for catalogues of show.s, 410. 
Original canary, 209. 

Origin of Belirinn, 212. 

Border Pancy, 350. 

Gla-«gow Don. 237. 

Lanciishiro Coppy,251. 
Londcii Kauoy, 341. 
Manchester Coppy, 251. 
Norwich Fancy, 2^, 308, 311. 
Scotch Fancy, 237. 

Scotch Fancy, modern, 247. 
Outdoor aviaries, 37. 

Ovorgro^vn claws and beaks, 80, 
130. 

Overtrained Belgians, 232. 


P. 

Packing Belgians for show, 230. 
Birds and returning after 
shows, 17, 407. 
Packing-cases, 47. 

Prizes for, 396. 

Painting cages, 12. 

Pairing, 51. 

Pairs, managing single, 68. 
Pampering, evil effects of, 123. 
Pans, nesting, 62. 

Parasites, 52, 113, 145. 

Poreutago of young birds 67 


Parents, influence of, on progeny, 
92. 

Paring claws and beaks, 80. 

Paste, German, 199. 

Patrons of shows, 386. 

Pea-tliroat goldfinches, 101, 109. 
Phthisis, 130. 

Pip, 117. 

Plainhead Norwich, modem, 305. 
See Norwich modern plain- 
head. 

Plucking of young, 75. 

Pneumonia, 147. 

Points of Belgian, 225. 

Border Fancy, 349. 

Cinnamon, 272. 

Glasgow Don, 239. 

Green canary, 354. 

L-aucashire Coppy, 252. 

Lizard, 336. 

Louden Fancy, 347. 
Manchester Coppy, 252. 
Modem Cinnamon, 275. 
Modem crested Norwich, 316. 
Modern plainhead Norwich, 
312. 

Modem Scotch Fancy, 250. 
Norwich Fancy, 295, 312, 316. 
Scotch Fancy, 239. 

Yorkshire Fancy, 263. 

Points, prizes for, 394. 

Poisoned grain for vermin, 186. 
Polishing cages, 14. 

Powdering food, 57. 

Prepared food, 57. 

Preparing birds for exhibition, 371. 
Preserving colour, 179. 

Prices of canaries, 211. 

From cage!", remoTals of, 410. 
Of prize Belgians, 217. 
Printing for show.'*, 398. 

Prize money, sending, 414. 

Prizes, best variety for breeding 
for, 191. 

District, 396. 

For packing-cases, 896. 
Points, 394. 

Progeny, hens refusing to feed 
their, 76. 

Tnffucuoo of parents on, 92. 
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Progranimca of ahowp, 399. 
Protectiou from draughts during 
moult, 1C5. 

Pulmonary consumption, 130. 
Purchasers, caution to, 148. 
Purchasing birds, 107, 200. 


Q. 

Quaker, 206. Bee Cinnamon. 


R. 

Rake for cago-cleaning. 53. 

Rats in bird rooms, 181, 204. 
Rearing Relgians, 220. 

Receiving and staging birds at 
ehofrs, 405. 

Rod-fed birds, classification of, 
177. 

Rcd-fcoding, 171, 178. 

Removal of oggs whilst loying, 05. 

Of prices from cages, 410. 
Returning birds from shows, 407. 
Rooms, damp, 179. 

Gas and fire in, 194. 

Mice or rats in bird, 184, 204. 
Separate, 52. 

Rules and regulations of sociotios, 
379. 

Of a liclglan society. 232. 
Running out Belgians, 222. 
Rupture, 137. 

Rnpturcd bens, 148. 


8 . 

Saffron cake, 199. 

St. Andreasborg fanciers and 
green canaries, 355. 

Sand and lime, 79, 123. 

Scarlet fever, 149. 

Schedules, 390, 400. 

Scotch Fancy, 235. Bee Glasgow 
Don. 

Scotch Fancy, modern, 242 : 
Breeding, 241, 250. 


Scotch Fancy, modern : faults of, 

2 19. 

Origan of, 217. 

Points of, 250. 

Standard of excellonc©. 250. 
Screw nails for tin ncst3, 70. 
Sea-sand, 123. 

Soason, breeding, 55. 

Moulting, 102. 

Second and other broo*ls, 82. 
Secretaries, troatinoiit of Belgians 
by, 230. 

Duties of, at shows, 397. 
Seed, cleaning, 194. 

Crushing, 57. 

Hoi>i>ors, 44. 

Selecting Belgians for breeding, 
219. 

Breeding place, 76. 

Selling tickets for fliows, 400. 
Sending birds to a distance, 103. 
Birds from shows, 4U7. 

Prize money, 414. 

Separate rooms, 51. 

Servants for shows, 392. 

Sox, distinction of, 188. 

Show birds, 169, 204. 

Cages, 25. 

Shows, 376 : 

Accounts of, 409, 412. 
Advertising, 393. 

Advice to judges, 414. 
Annoutudng the natnos of 
judges at, 302.'' 

Assistance and troatnient of 
judgcK at, 4n8. 

Attendants at, 392. 

Breeding birds for, 71. 

Cage.s for, 25. 

Catalogues for, 403, 419. 
Chocking accounts of, 409. 
Close, 376. 

Committoos* datios at, 396. 
District prizes at, 396. 
Kntry-forin for, 402. 
Exponsos of, 390. 

Fir^t All-Kngland, 210. 
Indexing entries for, 4o:^ 
Judges at, 392, 408, 414. 
I^ite entries at, 406. 
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Shows : meetings and general 
business at, 388. 

Officers for, 385. 

Open, 883. 

Packing birds for, 47, 407. 
Patrons of, 886. 

Points prizes at, 394. 
Preparing birds for, 371. 
Printing for, 398. 

Prizes at, 394, 401, 414. 
Programmes for, 399. 
Receiring birds at, 405. 
Removal of prices from cages, 
410. 

Returning birds from, 407. 
Rules for, 400. 

Schedules for, 390, 400. 
Secretary’s duties at, 397. 
Servants employed at, 392. 
Selling tickets for, 409. 
Staging birds at, 405. 

Tickets for, 389, 409. 
Treasurer’s duties at, 412. 
Shrubs, branches of, for ayiarics, 
85. 

Sib-bred birds, 93, 105. 

Sing, birds declining to, in tbo 
presence of other birds, 

190. 

Singing birds, rages for, 35. 

Canary or canary mule for P 

191. 

Hens, 81. 

Single pairs, how to manage, G3. 
Siskin and canary mnles, 362. 

Soap for washing canaries, 365. 
Societies, Belgian, rules of, 232. 
And close and open shows, 
376. 

Officers of, 385. 

Solitary nestlings, 79. 

Songs of other birds, canaries 
learning, 190. 

Sore foot, 151. 

Spanglo-backs, S.'iS. 

Specimen of balanco sheet, 413. 

Of entry form, 402. 

• Of programme for show, 
400. 

Staining cages, 14. 


y 

Standards of excellence : 

Belgian, 227. 

Border Fancy, 350. 
Cinnamon, 273, 279. 

Dark goldfinch mules, 263. 
Glasgow Don, 241. 

Goldfinch and canary mules, 
360, 361. 

Green canaries, 354. 
Lancashire Coppy, 258. 
Lizard, 339. 

London Fancy, 348. 
Manchester Coppy, 258. 
Modem Cinnamon, 279. 
Modem crested Norwich, 322, 
330. 

Modem Scotch Fancy, 250. 
Norwich Fancy, 301, 302, 318, 
322, 330. 

Scotch Fancy, 241. 

Yorkshire Fancy, 262, 264, 
265. 

Staging birds for show, 405. 

Stock birds, flighting, 51. 
Straightener, wire, 11. 

Stud book, 67, 182. 

Surfeit, 152. 

Sweating, 74. 

Tonng birds, hens, 74, 

Swollen joints, 152. 

Symptoms of, and first treatment 
during moult, 163. 

Of diseases, 121. 

Syncope, 152. 


T. 

Toil-feathers, drawing, 371. 
Taming birds, 193. 

Tassel or crest, 236. 

Teaching German canaries to sing, 
355. 

Telegram, 277. See Cixmamon, 
Modem. 

Tempers of canaries, 51. 

Tickets for shows, 389. 

Selling, for shows, 409. 

Timid birds, 190. 

Tin, drinking, 42. 
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Tin nosts, 58, 76. 

Tools for cago-making, 4. 
Top-knot, toppin, or crest, 236. 
Travelling, 198. 
Travelling-cages, 34. 
Treasurer’s duties, 412. 
Troughs, drinking, 41. 

Egg, 46. 

Tumours, 153. 

Twii»s, 205. 

Typhus fever, 154. 

U. 

Unfruitful eggs, 81. 

Unhealthy birds, 71. 


V. 

Varieties, best, for brooding for 
prizes, 191. 

Of canary, 211. 

Of mules, 92. 359. 

Of Norwieh Faiicy, 284. 
Various ingredients, iiitluonco of, 
during moult, 135. 
Varnishing cages, 14. 

Vermin, 52, 143, 145. 

Voice, loss of, 14 4. 

W. 

Warming bird-room, 80. 
Warnings, 200. 

Warts, 154. 

Washing Ilolgians, 228. 

Canaries. 80, 364. 

“Wasting awoy,” 133. 


Water-troughs, 41. 

Weaning young birds, 79. 

W.ns, 1.53. 

Wild can. ry. 209. 
Wing-featliors, .Irawing. 3.-. 
Wire straigbtencr, 11. 
WiriJig cages. G. 

Wood for cages, 5. 

Wounds, 161. 


Y. 

Yellow-fol bird^, clasaifio \tion of. 
177. 

Yellow feeding, 178. 

Yellows, double, for mule brooding, 
104. 

Yorkshire Fancy, 259 : 

Brcoding, 259. 
llrecdiug-caoo for, 16. 

Cla'-es for, 263. 

Measuring, 2'^. 

Points of, 263. 

Show-cage for, 32. 

Standards of excellence of, 
262. 26 4, 265. 

Young birds : Hens sweating, 7 4. 
Cast out of the nest, 82. 
Cheap food for. 207. 

Dead ill sboll, 206. 

D>iiig whou a fyw days ol<i, 
207. 

Feeding other bir'ls, 20 i». 

Hons refusing feed, 76. 
InlluoiKM) of parents on, 92. 
Parolitau'O 'd. 67. 

Parents plucking, 75. 
Weaning. 79. 

Young hens, bri'O'ling from, 72. 
Mules, cages for, 117. 
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Amerlean Dainties, and How to Prepare Them. By an A MgRi ciw LaDT. 

In paper, pries la, by post U. 2d. , . » 

Aatflep, Book of the AU-Botmd. A CtonmtehenriTo m AngUiK In 

ho” Freah and Salt Water. In Poor Dindou m namc^ 

BlCKS&DTKS. With over 220 Engravings. /n«Jiothpitt,^w5#.6(i.,^porf6».Wi 
uinaU**a for Coarse J^Hsh. Bottom Pishing, a^imng to Che 
Method In ose on the Thames, Trent, Norfolk Broads, and ^ewbere. New 
Edition, Bevised and Enlarged. Illustrated- fn popif^. 

Angling for Fike. The most approved Metho«ls of nshing f« Pike 
QT Jack New EdltioD» reTis^ and ezuarged. Profusely lUustrated* In 

Th, Variou, Meth^ of 

Salmon* M<»rland. Clu^-atream, and Thames Trout; Grayling and Char. 
Well lUastraCed. In paper, pries la W., ^ port ^ 94 

Angling in Salt Water. Sea Fishing with Bod »d I”™ 

Shore. Pler^ Jetties, Bocks, and from Boats ; together ^tb 8<me Aoot^C 
of Hand Unlng. Over 60 Engravings. In paper. 

Angler. Tbe Modern. A Practical Handbook on all Binds of A n gling By 

_ r - - ••• • a 2 A r . .. v_ — f ^ a A 


••Onrsii.** 
port 2«. 9d. 


Well illostrate^ New Edition. In cloth gilt, price 


by 


Aanarl^ ^ob of. A Practical Guide to the Construction, krmMemMt 
and Management of Freshwater and Marine Aqnaria; contalmng rnu 
Information as to the Plante, Weeds, MoUusca, In^te, 4^, Hov^d 

Where to Obtain Them, and How to Keep Them in Health. By Be^GbsmM 
C. Batbman. A.K.C., and Rboinald A. B. Bknnbtt, RA. Ulnstrateo. 

In cloth gilt, pries 5«. 6d., by poet S». lOd. .nt) 

Aqnaria, Presbwater: Their Constmctlon. krrang^ent, Stocki^ antt 
^5emenu By EBV. O. C. Batkmaw, AK.a Fully niostrated. In 

cloth giU^ price 6d., pogt Stf* lOd* , 

Aquaria, Marine: Their Construction, Arrtmgement, and Ma^^mt. 
^By R A. B. Bb»nett, B.A. Fully IllnsUated. In cloth gilt, prtes 8s. W., 

AiiBtralia' ^all I Try? A Guide to tbe Australian Colonies for toe 
Emigrant Settler and IlusinesH Man. VS'ith two Illustrations. By Qeoho 

LaCONJamks. gilt, price Of . bd.^y poet \W. HUfcorical 

Antotfranh Collecting: A Piuctical Manual for Amatenrs Md Bistort^ 

Student, containing ample inlormotion on the Selection and Ar^gem^ 
of Antographss the Detection of Forged Specimens, Ac., At, to ’^*»if** 
added nmneroMS Facsimiles for Study ^d T 

Valuation Table of Autographs worth Collecting. B> T. bOO^, 

M D . L.R.C.P.. At In leatherette gxU, prxes It. 6d. nett, by port 7*. lOrf. 
Ba»a^ and Fancy Fairs: Their Orga^tion and gf 

“*^^ry s Vade Uecum. By JOHN w 

Bam and Bee«Keeptntf: Scientific and PracticaL By F. R. CHKSHlBn, 
F.IaS.» F.BeM. Sa* Lecturer on Apiculture at South Eensingtone In two coir., 

^s price \6$. nett, by p^ I6r. 6<L . > 

lir^MenHfiCc A wmplete TreatUe on the AnaU^y aafi Phj*>- 
logy of the Hire Bee. In cloth gUt, price 7«* ^ 

^Fbl. I Teg ¥^rarticaZ of An Rx^asaTe Ttwaae 

on Advanred Bee Culture. In cloth gilt, pr^ 8a ^ by 8r. 

Bee- Keep luge Book of* A very practical and Complete Manual on the 

Mana^meni of Bees, e^cially written (or Baginnere and who^ve 

but a few Hiree. By W. B. Wkbster, Firet^fiaas Expert. aRK.^ 
niuMrated. /« Mper. pn<^ la. by poct U. 2d. ; cl^ la 
Betfonla Calture. for Amateurs and Professioiialae Containing Fm\ 

for the Successftil CulUratlon of the Begonia, under Glass and in the Open 
Air. By B. C. Ravknscrovt. Now Edition, Re need and Enlarged. Ulus- 

trated. In wjw, price U., by poet U.2d *.>ia 

Bent Iron Work : A Practical Manual of Instruction for Amateus In the 
Art and Craft of Making and Omamenllng Light Articles in 
beaotiful MedisDval and Italian Wrought Iron Work. By F. J. Ebsbiwb. 
Clostmt^. /n pat^, price, lif,. by poet le, 2d. ^ * 

Birds, British, for the Catfes and Aviaries. A Handbook relying to 
all British Birds which may be kept in Confinement UlustrateiL By URe 
W. T GRFKKa In cloth gilt, price Srf, 6d., p09t is, 9d. 
wgntk± Balldlnrf and Sal ling, PractloaK Cooudning Pnll Instr^tions tor 
Designing atm Building Punts, Sktffa, Canoes. Sailing Boats. Ac. P aro ctUats 
of the most suitable Sailing Boats and Yacbta for Amateura, and Instrac^ns 
for their Proper Handling. Fully Illuatratod with Designs and WorklM 
Diagrams. By Adrian NsiaoN. C.R., Dixok Esmp. A.LN.A.. and <L 
Chbistophbr Datiks. In me voL, cloth gilt, price 7s. od.. by pott 7s. 10a 
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Boat Building for Amateurs. Practical. ContaiDing 
for Designing and BuUding Punts. Skiffs. Canoes, 

Dlustra^ with Working Dia^ama. By Ai>Rl*N 

Edition, EerUed and Enlarged by DiXON KKMP, AuOior o. A M^ual of 
Yacht and Boat Sailing,” Ac. In cloth gxU, price 2*. bd., by pott a*. 8d 

Boat Sailing for Aroateups, Practical. Containing PartSciilart »< ‘b® 
most Suitable Sailing Boata and Yachts for Amateur*, and Inati^aions 
for their Proper Handling. Ac. Illiwtrate*! with numerou.>i “Z 

G Christopher Davibs. Second Edition. Revised and Enlarged, and with 
several New Plans of Yachts, in elath giU, price 5a. , by po« 

Bookbinding for Amateurs : Being Descriptions of the wiou^ Tools and 
Appllances*Required. and Minute lnslruct>on.n for their Etf^tive By 

W.J. E. Cra!^ Illustrated with 156 Engravings. In cloth qxU, price Ze.bd , 

by pott 2s^ 9d. 

Breeders’ and Exhibitors' Record, for the Registration 
ceriiing Pe.ligree Stock of every Ue-icnption. By W . K- / 

Part L Tb« Pedii^ree K«cor<l. Fart H., lhe4'>iuU li«cor<l. Part III.,Tb6 J'bow 
Ee^onk. In eloOi gtU» prie^ eacA Part td., or th^ $tt Oy pOft c*. 6u 

British Dragonflies. Vicing an Kxbaustiv® Tr»-atifee on our odonaUi : 

Tlielr Collection, Cla»aitication, an*l Fre^erv*alon. Hy .1 ijian &a. 
Very fully Xlluntmted, with about 40 Coloun^d PlaU*:^, ami numerous lllatk* 
aDd-WbiU 5 Eiigraviugrt. In tloth gilt. prxc4 3l«. bt/. nr(f, Oy 3^ 

Bulb Culture* Popular* A Practical and Uandy Guide to the S^cc^sful 
Cultivation of BulbouH Plante, both in the Open and under UUisn. By W. V. 
DHUHY. New Edition. Fully lUuatrated. in pap^rr, pru^ I#-, by poti is. ca, 

BuDlcuEn BDtertalnments: A Collection of OriKin^U Laughable 

Coinuring, Physiognomy, Jui^glin^s Perfo^ing NVaxworka, Panoni^, 

PhrenulORy, PhonogrupD, Second ^ight, Lightulng Calculators, \ euinJoquiain, 
SnlrituA^iD, Ac.. U winch are added Humoroue Sketches, VN hi miucal 
HecitnU, am\ Drawing -room Comedies. By EobfcitT Uantho.s^ lUuitrjiUd. 
In cicih^ price 2 j, 6(/., by pout 2^. 9d. 

Butterflies, The Book of British: A Psulical ManojU for Collector# 
and NaturalUU. SpleodiiUy llluiiiraUHl ibrouRhout wntb very accuruto 
Jtngravinge of the Cate rpil lam, Chry^vall<li, and Butterfiie», both upper and 
onJer slden, from drawings by the Author or dir^t Iroin Nature. By 
W. J. Lucas, B.A. In cloin gilt, price 3v. 6d., by post it. 9a. 

Butterfly and Moth Collecting: Vrljere to Se*irch, and Wbut to Do. By 
G. E. SlMHS. UluetraietL In paper, price le., by post U. ea. 

Cabinet Making for Amateurs. Being i le tr Directions How to Conec^cl 
many UHoful Artulei, Huth aa Bntcket:^, Sideboard, 1 atiltB, Cuphia^rds, 
amd other Furniture. Ulu.-^traled. In cloth yiU, price ct. txf., by i< 4t S'/. 

Caotus Culture for Amateurs: Being De^crinUonH of the variou# CacLuues 
irrown tn Ihi.s country ; with Full and Fr.iclit al Instrucciou^^ for their :jiacwM»* 
ful Cultivation. By W. SVaTsoi^. Afs^dsUiut Curator of the Uu>fil B*daftlc 
OardeoM, Kew. New Fditioli. Profusely UluetraloiL In cloth, yilt, pne*' b*. 
nelt,by po^i St. 4d. 

Caife Birds, Diseases of: Their Cauncn, Symptom**, and TroJiiiyent. A Ilund* 
*\>ook for everyone who keeps a Bird. Hy Dk. W. T. UKKK.NK, In paper, 

vriee Is., by post is. 2d. 

Catfe Birds, Notes 00. Siconil ScTie^'. Being Pr.uilcal Hm**^ 

Man;«K*‘muiii of Britiah and Forc»eu C.ige Bifd-*, H>t»rid.>. aud t .kiian* •*. IS) 
variouH Kaiicicrn. Edited by Du. \V. T. iiuHESL. In cloth ytU, prior 
ts.g by post Os. 6<ie 

^fl^iU^ry Book* The Brec'dlng, Kearilig, and Manageiueut of all Varieties of 
Canaries and Canary Mules, and nil other luulierB connected with this rancy. 
By liohEHT L. Wai.!.a< k. Third Edition. In cloth yilt, pruc U., by post 
bt. hd. ; with CO LOU UP U PLATKS,ts. td., by post ts. lOd. 

OstPirrnl lUanayrsnent of VnmirU n^ Cages and Cage lunUUig. 
Breeding, Managing, Mule Bree<ling. DlueaneB and their Tre.ktiiieiit, Moulting, 
Pests* dtc. Uluetrated. In cloth yilt, prue ’Is. bd., hy /aOaI 2^. 

Kxhibiiion Cannrirt, Full Particu Urn of hII Ihe dUlcfint Variclief, 
their Points of Excellence, Prepiiriiig Birds for Exhibition, Foriwuiion and 
Management of CauJiry So«*Seile« anil Exhibitions. lllUNtf.ttci!. In ciotn 
yiU, price 2#. (>d.,by post Zs. 9d. 
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Cane Bas&et Work: A Practical Manual on Wearing Useful and Ybuct 
Baakete By ANNIE FiKTH« IIlustTated* Inciothj^iUf price Is. 6d.» by pcstis^Bd^ 

Oax'dCoiiJ tiring: Being Tricka with Carda^ and Howto PerfermThenL ByPnOP. 
Ellis Stanton, Hlustrat^^ and in Coloured Wrapper. Price le., by post It, 2d. 

Card TrlokSt Book of, for Drawing*rooin and Stage Entertainments by 
Amateurs; with an enosure of Tricks aa practised oy Card Sharpers and 
Swiodlera. Numeroas iBnstrationa. By P&OF. B. Eunabd* In uiustraUd 
icrappeTf price 2s. 6d., by post 2s. 9d. 

Carnation Culture^ for Amateurs. The Culture of Camatloiis and Picotees 
of all Claiasee in the Open Ground and in Pots. By B. O. RatsnsCBOPT. Htu* 
trated. In paper, price Is., by post 1$. 2d. 

Clirysanttaemnm Coltore. for Amateurs and ProfeesioDala ContainlDS Pul) 
BirectioDs for the Successful Cultiration of the Chrysanthemum for EzhinltioD 
and the Market. By B. C. Batbnscboft. New Edition. Illustrated. In 
papert price Is., by post la ZtL 

Chrysanthemum, The Show, and Its Cultln^atlon. By C. Scott, 
toe Sheffield Chr>’santhemum Society. In pa^xr, prise bd., by post 7d. 

Coins, a Guide to English Pattern, in Gold, Silver, Copper, and Pewter, 
from Edward 1. to Victoria, with their Value. By theRST. G. F. CROWTHSmM.A. 
Illustrated, in silver cloth, ttith yilt facsifniles of Coins, pries Sa, by post os. Sd. 

Coins of Great Britain and Ireland, a Guide to the, in Gold, Silver, 
and Copper, from the Earliest Period to the Present Time, with their Value. 
By the late Colonel W. Stewart Thordurn. Third Edition. Revised and 
EnUreed, by H. A. Gruebbr, F.S.A. lUustmted. In cloth giU, price 10a 6d. 
nett, by post 10s. lOd. 

Cold Heat Cookery* A Handy Guide to making really tasty and much 
appreciated Dishea from Cold Meat. By MRS. J. £• Datjdson. In paper, 
price la, by post Is. Zd. 

Collie, The* Its History, Points, and Breeding. By HVOH Dalzisl, Ulus- 
trated with Coloured Frontispiece and Plates. Cloth gilt, 2s., by post 
23 3d, • 

Collie Stud Book* Edited by Hugh Dalzisl. In cloth gilt, price 3#^ 6d. 
each, by post be. 9d. each. 

Vol. I; containing Pedigrees of 1308 of the best«known Dogs, traced to 
their most remote known ancestors ; Show Record to Feb., 1880, da 

Vole II. Pedigrees of 796 Dogs, Show Record, de. 

Vol. III. Pedigrees of 7B6 Dogs, Show Record, dc* 

Conjuring, Book of Modern, A Practical Guide to Drawing-room and 
btage Magic for Amateurs. By Professor R. Kunabd. lUusttated. In 
illustrated wrapper, price 2s. 6d., by post 2s. 9d. 

Conjuring for Amateura. A Practical Handbook on How to Perform 
a Number of Amusing Tricks. By Prof. Ellis Stan^'ON. In paper, price Is., by 
post Is. 2d. 

Cookery, The Encyclopcadla of Praotioal, A complete Dictionary of all 
uertaming to the Art of Cookerv and Table Service. Edited by Thbo. Francis 
Garuftt, assisted by eminent Chefs de Cuisine and Confectioners. ProfusMy 
lliudtmtecl with Coloured Plates and Engravings by Harolo Furness, Oso. 
Cruikshank, W. Munn Andrew, aud others, in 2 cols., deiny 4fo., half 
inoroeco, cushion edges, price £i 35. ; carriage free, £3 &s. 

Cookery for Amateurs; or, French Dlabea for English Homes of aU 
Classes. Includes Simple Cookery, Middle-class Cookery, Superior Cookery, 
Cookery for invalids, and Breakfast and Luncheon Cooke^. By Mapamr 
Val^bib. Second Edition. In paper, price Is., by post Is. 2d. 

Cucumber Culture for Amateurs. Including also Melons, Vegetable 2^r- 
rows and Gourds. Illustrated. By W. J. Mat. in paper, price Is., ^ post Is. 2d. 

070ll8t*6 Route Map of England and Wales. Shows clearly all the Main, 
and most of the Cross, Roads. Railroads, and the Distances between the 
Chief Towns, as well as the Mileage from Londoa In addiclou to this. 
Routes of l^hirty of the Most Interesting Tours are printed in red. Fourth 
Bdttlon, thoroughly revised. The map is printed on specially prepared 
vellum paper, and is the fullest, handiest, ana best up-to-date tourisVe map 
In the market. In sloth, price Is., by post Is. 2d. 
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Dainties* English and Foreign, and Liow to Prei^are Them. ByMns. 
Davidson. In j/ap^^r, price 1^., by pat 1^. 2</. 

Oeflignlng, Harmonic and Keyboard* Explaining a System whereby an 
endiesH Variety of Most Beautiful De^i^s suited to numberle&s Manufacture^ 
muy be obtained by Unskilled Persons from any Printed Music. Il]ui(rAte<l 
be Numerous Explanatory Diair^tn^ and Illustrative Examples. By C. H. 
Wilkinson. Demy 4fo, clctk gilt, price £3 Is, ly post £3 3*. 8(f. 

Dogs, Breaking and Training: Being Concise Directions for tbe proper 
education of Dogs, both for rhe Field and for Companions. Second 
Edition. By Pathfinder,” AVith Chapters by llcou Dalziel. Dios* 
tratod. In cloth gilt, price be, td., by pObt 6:^. lOd. 

Doga, British, Ancient and Modern: Their 
Character) K tics. By Htujir Dalziel, asHi^ted 

Beautifully IlluKirated with COLOURED PLATES 
of Dogs ox the Day, with numerous smaUer Ulu-«tratioiis in tbe t«xc. Thi» 
is tbe fullest work on the various breeds of do^s kept in England. In 
three volumes, d^r^iy 8to, cloth <7i7t, price 10.>. 6d. each, by post 1I». each, 

Vol, I, Uned fu Fivld Sportn. 

Voi. Ill, I*ractlcal Kf-nnet 3/m « f ; A Complete 
Treatise on all Matters relating to the Proper Management of Dogs whether 
kept for the Show Bencli, for the Field, or for Comji iiiions. 

Vol. II. is out of print, but VoD. 1 . and 111. can >till be b.id as above. 

Dogs, pisoases of: Their Causes. Symptoms, .and IVeatiuent : Mude.s of 
Adminintering Medicines; Treatment tn ca'ien of I’oisoning, «tc. For (he use 
of Amateurs. By llcuH Dalzikl. Fourth Edition. Entirely Re-writtvo 
and brought up to Date. In paper, pnee !«., by po^t D. 2*1. ; in cloth jiU, 
2i., by po$i 2e. Sd, 

Dog*Keeplng, Popular: Being a Handy Ciuide to the fSeneral Management 
and Training of all Kinds of Doge fur UompaiiiunB and Pets. By J. M.sXTKE. 
Illustrated. In pap^r, price Ic., by In. 2<l. 

Egg Dainties* How to Couk One Hundred and Fifty Diiferent Ways, 

r^iiglisb and Foreign. In paper, price D., by post U. 2d. 

Engravings and their Value* Containing a Dictionary of all the <Heatesc 
Engravers und their Works. By J. II. Slatxr. Third Kdition, with latest 
Priced at Auction. In cloth gilt, price lbs. nett, by pv^i, 156. Sd. 

Botertalnments, Amateur, for Charitable and other Objects ; 

How to Organise and Work them with Profit ami bucce:^ By liObLhT 
Gantho.hv. In paper, price U., by post Is, 2d, 

Fancy Work Borlcs, Artistic. A Serievof lUuntr.ited Manu. tbs on Artistic 
and Popular Fancy Work of various klnd.H. Each number in coiji|dete io 
Itself, ami I'lnued at the ntiifcirm prior of td., pi^t 'Id. Nusv ready— (1) 
Mackamk Lack (.Second Edition); (2) )*ai ( H vv oRK ; <3>T\ni.Si»; (4 )CULHi:l 
Work; (5) APPi.XiUk; (0) Fancy Nkiti.no. 

Feathered Friends. Old and New* Htdug the Fx]K*ri4*iu'e of iiamy years' 
ObHervatlori of tfio Habits of liritiMli ami Foreign Cage Birds. By Du. W. 
T. GUKKNK. LUustrated, In cloth gilt, p/ice bs., by j>os( is. 4ci. 

Ferns, Tho Book of Choice: for the Gurtleii, Conservatory, und stove. 
DeHcrlbing the best and striking Femn ancl Seliiginellaa. and giving 

explicit directions for their Cultivation, tfie foniiatioii of H(H*kerie» the 
arriingeiiient of Ferneries, Ac. By GEUROU Scii.nkjdkjl With numer. 
Coloured PiatcA and other llluHtration». In 3 large post 4 Co. ( ^ 

gilt, price £3 3^^. nett, by post £3 6^, 

Ferns, Choice British* Deicriptive of the most beautiful Variations fr<*in the 
<'oujtnoD foruiH, ami lUeir Culture. By C. T. DltUEliV, F.L.S. Very accurate 
PLATEH, and other lilostrutions. In cloth jilt, price Zs, 6d. , by post 
'iM. 9d. 

Ferrets and Ferreting* Containing Instructions for the Breeding. .Manage* 
fuent, and Working of Ferrets. Second Eilitiun. lie- written and groatiy 
Enlarged. lilusCrated. In paper, price (hL, by poU 7d. 

Fertility of Eggs Cortlhcate* These are Forms of fiuaruntee given by tbe 
Seilers to the Buyers of Eggs for llAUhiiig, undcrt.iking to refund value of 
any unfertile eggs, or to replace them with good ones. Very valuitJe to 
Hellers of eggs, as they induce purchases. In books, ictth c*/UiiirrfotU, price 
6d., by pett 7d, 


Published by L. TJpcott Giix. 

PiTewoFk Making for Amateurs. A complete, 

onderetood work on Making kunple and ^ ® ‘ 

W. H. Browne, M.Ae In coloured wrappor^ pHee 2 m oy pogt cm* 

viAHAf»mAn Tlifi Practloale Saaling with the Natural Hbtoiy, the 
Legendary Lore, the CMtute of British Fresh-Water fSa 

TMkle-makiiig. By J. a. Keene, Jn cloth ytU^ prhco Is. 64.. by post 7$. 104. 

Fish Flesh, and Fowl. When in Season, How to Select, Oo^ and Serte. 
By Mary Barrett Brown, in paper^ price It., by poet It. flo. 

Foreign Birds. Fawonrita. for Cages and ATlarie^ them to 

He^tb. By W, X. Greene, M.A.| M.D.. P-Z.S.. Ac. Polly niostrated. in 
cloth giltf price 64,. by pott2t, 94, 

Fortune Telling by Cards. Dwnblng and niustr^ing Ae waUy 

followed by Persons Professing to Tell Fortunes by Cards. By J, B, Pranoley. 
Illustrated, Price It,, by post It. 24, 

Fox Terrier. The. Its History, Points Breeding. 

BsWbitlon, and Coursing. By Hugh Daniel. Second Editiom^ns^ 
and brought up to date by J. Maxteb (Author of ‘‘Poputo Dog-Ke^tog )- 
Fully Ulustrated. In paper^ price lt.,.6j/ post It. 24.; in inf/i CoioMrtti 

Pronfi’> 7 uV<?r and Si Vt^rat extra plat ^ 9 ^ price 2s. 64,, by poet 2t. 94 

Vox Terrier stud Book. Edited by Hugh Dalzirl. /n cfotA < 7 t«, prtoa S*. 6d. 
eachfby pest is* 94. each. 

Fofe I*f containing Pedigrees of orer 1400 of the beat-knowti I>og9, traced 
to their most remote Known ancestors. 
ro7* IJ. Pedigrees of 1544 Dogs, Show Eecord, Ac, 
rot. HI. Pedigrees of 1214 Dogs, Show Becord, Ac. 

Kof. IF. Pedigrees of 1168 Dogs. Show Record, Ac. 

Fol. V. Pedigrees of 1662 Dogs, Show Record, Ac. 

Fretwork and Harquetry. A Practical MmuuI of l®^™ctIonfl to tlw Art 
of Pret-cuttlng and Marquetry Work. By D. Dbnnino. Profusely Illustrated, 
In cloth pillt price 2t. 64, .ty post 2e. 94. 

Friesland Meres, A Cruise on the. By Ernest R. Sofflino. moatrated. 
In paper^ prnct It., by pest It. 24, 

Fruit Culture for Amateurs^ By S. T. Wright. With Chapters on Insect 
and other Fruit Fesis by W. D. Drury*. Second Edition, lilustrated. ifi 
cloth yi7f , 3t. 64. by post 3t, 94. 

Game Preserving, Practical. Contalnlngthefullest Directions for Rearing 
and preserving Doth iVitiged and Ground Oame, and D^troyiog Vermin; 
frttb other Information of Value to tho Game Preserver, By W, CarNBOIB. 
Illustrated. 2n cloth gift, demy 5oo,pnee 21tM by post tie . 54. 

Gamea, the Book of a Hundred. By Mart White, These Gomes are fat, 
Adulte, and will be found extremely serviceable for Porlour Rntertainmeu^ 
They are Clearly Explained, are IngeniooR Clever, Amusing, and exceedingly 
Novel, in stiff ocans^ price 2 m. 64. by post is. 94, 

Gardening, The Book of: A Handbook of Horticulture, By well-known 
SpecialUus. KditeU by W, D. Drury (Author of '‘Home Gardening, 

•• Insects Iniurioue to Fniit,” •• Populjir Bul»> (*HiUuTe/' Ac,). ^Very fully 
Illustrated, I rof., 4r»/iy 8ro, nboiit iSoOpp., price 16t, titff, by post 17s. 

Gardening, Dictionary of* A Practical Bocyclopmdio of Uortlc^tare. tot 
Amateurs and Professionals, Ulustrated with 2440 Rngravlnga. BditM^M 
O. NiciiotsON, Curator of the Royal Botaolc Gardens, Kew ; assisted by Frol. 
Trail, M.D., Ret. P. W, Myles, B. A., P.L.8., W. WoUon. J, Garrett, and other 
Specialists. In 4 large post 4fo. Cloth piff, pnee £3, by post £3 2fi. 

Gardening In Bgypt« A Handbook of Gardening for Lower Egypt. With a 
Calendar of Work for the different Months of the Year, By Walter Draper. 
In cloth <7i7f, price is. 64., by post is. 94, 

Gardenings Home. A Manual for the Amateur, Containing Instructions for 
the Inlying Out, Stocking, Cultivation, and Management of Small Gardena— 
Flower, Fruit, and Vegetable. By W. D. Drury*, F. R.H.S. lUustrated, In 
payer, price Ik,, by popt Is. 24. 

Goat, Book of the. Containing Full Particulars of the Various B reed s of 
Goats, and their Prodtable Management. With many Plates, By H. STEPHEN 
HOLYtES Pbqlkr. llilrd Edition, with Engravings and Colonred Frontispiece, 
In cloth (hit, price 4^. 64., Oj/ |>o»t 45. 104, 

Goat-Keeping for Amateurs: Being the Practical Management of Goats tm 
Milking Ihir noses. Abridged from '• The Book of the Goat.^* Illustrated. In 
paper, price Is., by port I 5 . 24. 
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Oainea Pig, The, 

nienl. 

U. 2d. 


Grape Growlog for Amatears. A Thoroughly Practical Book on 

\Tne Culture. By B. MOLTNBUX. Dlostrateti. In paper. ymx 1*., i/y postl*. 2d. 

Greentaoase Management for Amateara pie Be^ 

Pr^es, andHow to Build and Heat tbe™. 

most suitable PUaite. with general and Specif plural Dtrwtiona. and ^ 
necessary information for the Ouidanoe of the Amateur. By «. 

Second Edition. Revised and Enlarged. MagniBceotly lUuetiated. In elotk 
mU,prieeba.,^postbt.i^. 

Greyhound, The : Its History. Pointa, Breedlnfo Bearing, Training. Md 
Running. By UUQU Dslzieu With Coloured frontispiece. In-elotX giU, 

dtyny 8oo., yric^ 2#. (xL, pdit 2^. 

for Food, Fur, anrt Fancy. lUf Varwties and Ita Maaage- 
By C. CUMHCRl.AND, I .Z.S. lUaslrated. fn poprr, pn<4U,,^ p04t 
jn cloth (lilt, tcith eoloitrcd frontispi^o^, pric^ 2s. td., Uy pott Cs. 

HaodwrltlDg, Character Indicated by* With lllujstration.s in Support of 
the Theoriej* aclranced, taken from Autograph Lettcre, of M.it4?smen, Lawyers, 
Soldiere. Bcclesiaetice, Authon^, Poets, Musiciaiw. Actors, and othtr pertona. 
Second Edition. By U. B\UOHan. !n cloth qUI, prxft 2 s. W.. p<^t 4.^. ya. 
Hardy Perennials and Old-fashioned Garden Flowers. Oc^oriptiooa, 
alphabelically arnoged, of the most desirable Plants 

and Shrubberies, including Foliage as well as Flow«niig PUoU. U> J. Wood. 
Profately Illastmted. in cloth gilt, price Is. td., by po^t os. S<i. 

Hawk Moths, Book of British, A popu Ur and Froclical Manual 

Upidoptons^u. Copiously illustrated in blayk and white from tbo Autbe^e 
owDoiqulsite Drawing.s from Nature. By J. LbCas, B.A. in cloth gill, 
price 3r. bd., by post is. 

Home Medicine and Surgery A Dictiowy of 

and their proper lloine Treatinent. For Family Use. U> W . J. Mackb^IS, 
M.D. UluslraUd. in cloth sriU, price 2s. 6d., by post 2s\ 9>/- 

Horse- Keeper, The Practical. By GEOR<iK Fi.EMiN<i. C B . 

FBC.Vjs.. late Prlncij^il Veterinary Surgeou to the British Army, and 
B»'l*r#Aident of llm Royal College of Veterinary Surgeons, in cloth jiit, price 
3#. bd., by po*t 3t. lOd. 

Horse-Keeping for Amateurs, A Practical Manual on the Maruigemeot 
of Horsee, for the gui<bince of tboHe who keep one ortwo for their per^o^ use. 
By Fox Rua«lBLl.. in poper, price 1$.^ by post le. 2d. ; cloth gUt 2s.,by p09i 2rf. 5d. 

Horses, Diseases of Their Caosee, Syroptoma, ftn<l Treatment. For the 
use of Amausurs. By Hooil Dalzisu Inpaper, pttcr U., by post U. 6d. , 
cloth gili 2e., by post 2#. 5d. 

Incubators and tholr Management* By J. H. SUTCc.iFyK New Editioo, 
HevUed und Knlarge^L llluetraUjd. in paper, price 1^., by p*>tl id. ^ 
Inland Watering Places, A DeHcriplion of thoSnH«< of Gredt Britain and 
Ireluid, their brinoml Waterji, anti their MedicinHl N.tUie, find 
tlond which they offer to InvolidH and other Vinitorj^. l'rofuH«d> 

A Companion Volume t4> '‘Seaside Watering Plaoe:^.*’ in cloit 
2s. 6d., by post 2d. lOd 

Jack All Alone. 

By Frank Cowpko, 
cloth gill, price i$. 6d., by post is. lOd. 

Journalism, Practical : How to Knlcr Thereon andSuccecd. A bo<^ for 
all who think of writing for the PrvsH.'* By John DAWbON. In cMh gUl. 
price 2s. bd., by post Zs. W. 

Lace, A History of Hand- Made. By Mi**'- I- Nrvii.lk JACKbON. 

M.igiiific«'ritly Illu«<triiU*il. (A^ar/v ready. 

Lawn Tennis, Lessons in. A New Mnliod of .'<linly awl Pmetine for 
AcqiJlrlng a Good and r^ound .''tyle of PI.i.* 'N Jth Kxefci^ca. B> K. H. MlLEft. 
lilUhtriiteii. in paper, price Is,, by post 1. 

Laying Hens, How to Keep and to ii*:\r Cbickt^ns in Large or Stn^l 
NutiiberH, in AbwoJiite Confinement, wkh Perfect ^uccesd. By Major O. r 
MORANT. in paper, price br/., by post Id, 

Library Manual, The. A Guide U»the F onnailon of a Library, and the >;uue.i 
of K^esnd Standard Bo4>kd, By J. H. Slati.h, liavrinWr at-ljkW Tblf<l 
lieruied and Greatly KnlargeiL in ebah ttiit, price 1$. bd f\ett, by *• IW. 
Hagic Lanterns, Modern. A Ouhle to iho MatiAgrtnent of the Optical 
Lj«Dtern, for the Uae of Entertainers, Lecturerj^, Phut<*griper?<, IVachcra, and 
others. By R. ClULO Bailky, paper, pnee I*., by post Is. 2d. 


find the at true* 
Uluscruted. 
cloth gilt, price 


m 

Being a Collection of De?<crinlive Yachting lUmuni.Hcencea. 
Ka. B.A,, Author of “ Soiling Tours." Illustrated. In 
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Uarqueterie Wood- Staining for Amateurs. A Practical Handbook 
to MarQuetorie^ Wood*staiiiio£^t and Kindred Arts. Sy Ei.if7A TURCK. Pro* 
f uaely illustrated. In paptr^ price Is . , by post Is. 2& 

Mice, Fancy: Their T&rietie^ Management, and Breeding. Hurd Edition, 
with additional matter and IllaBtrationa. In eclcurtd wrapper representing 
different varietieSt price by post Is. 2d. 

MUllnaryi Handbook of* A Practical Manaal of Instruction for ladlaa. 
Uhistrat^. By Mmc. RosiB, Court Milliner. Principal of the School of 
Millinery. In paper^ price la, by post Is. 2d. 

Model Fachts and Boats: Their Designing. Makii^. and Sailing. lUaBtrated 
with 118 Designs and Worklzig Diagrama By ^ nu T. OB 0 syBN 0 & In 
leatherette^ price S$.t by pest Ss. m. 

Monkeys. Pet. and How to Manage Them. lUuBtrated. By Abthub Pattbb- 
SON. In cloth yiUt price 2s. 6d.. by post 2s. 9d. 

Mpontalneerintf . Weleli. A Complete and Handy Quide to all the Best BocmIs 
and Bye-Paths by which the Tourist should Ascend the Welsh Mountains. By 
A. W. PauRT. With numerous Maps. In cloth gitt^ price 2s. 6d.. bypost2s. 9d. 

Moskroom Onltune for Amateura* With Full Directions for Snccessfol 
Growth in Houses, Sheds. Cellars, and Pots, on Shelres. and Out of Doora 
By W. J. May. lUosttated. In paper, price U., by post Is. 2d. 

Natural History Bketokes among the CamiTora^WUd and Domesticated ; 
with Obserrations on their Habits and Mental Faculties. By ARTHUR 
NicoLS. P.G.8.. F.R.O.S. niostrated. In cloth gilt, price 2s. 6d.. by post 2s. 8d. 

Naturalist's Direotory, Tbo. for 1899 (Fifth year of Issue). Israluable to 
all Students and Collectors. In paper, price la. by post la 3d. 

Neadlework. Dictionary of* An Encyclopiedia of Artistic. Plain, and Fancy 
Needlework ; Plain, practical, complete, and mognldcently Illustrated. By 
6. F. A. Caulfsild and B. C. Saward. In demy 4fo, 6e8pp, 829 Ilhutra^ 
tions, extra cloth gilt, plain edges, cushioned bevelled boards, pr%ce 21s. rutt. by 
post 21s. 9d. ; with COLOUIlEt} PLATES, elegant satin broccuie cloth bindwig, 
and coloured edges, 31a 6d. nett, by post 32s. 

Oroblds: Their Culture and Management* with Descriptions of all the Kinds 
in Genemi Cultivation. Illustrated by Coloured Plates and Engravings. By 
W. Watson, Assistant-Curator, Bo^I Botanic Gardens. Kew; Assisted by 
W. Bean, Foreman. Royal Gardens, Kew. Second Edition. Revised and with 
Extra Platea In doth gilt and gilt edges, price £1 Is. nett, by post £1 Is. 6d. 

Painters and Their Works* A Work of the Greatest Value to Collectors 
and such as are interested in the Art, as It gives, besides Biographical 
Sketches of oil the Artists of Repute (not now living) from the 13tb Century 
to the present date, the Market Value of the Principal Worb Painted by 
Them, with Full Descriptions of Same. In 3 Pols., cloth gilt, price 37s. 6d. netf. 
by post S8s. 3d* 

Pointing. Deoomtlwe« A practical Handbook on Painting and Etching upon 
Textiles, Pottery. Porcelain, Paper. Vellum, Leather. Outsa, Wood, stone, 
Metals, and Plaster, for the Decoration of our Homes. By B. C. oawarb. 
In cloth gilt, price is. td., by post is, 9<L 

Palmistry. Life Studies in* The Hand^ of Notable Persons read according 
to the practice of Modern Palmistry. By Ina Oxenford. Illustrated with 
Full- page Plates. In 4fo, cloth gilt, price Sa. fr>/ post ts. 4d. 

POFoel Post Dispatch Book (re^^tered). An invaluable book for all who 
send parcels by post. Provides Address Labels, Certifleate of Posting, and 
Record of Parcels Dispatched* By the use of tuis book parcels are insured 
Malnst loss or <lauiage to the extent of £2. Authorised by the Post Office. 
Price la, by post Is. 2d., for 100 parcels; larger sises if rtifuired. 

Parrakeets, Popular* How to Keep and Breed Them. By Dr. W. T. 
Greene. M.D., M.A., F.Z.S., Ac* /n paper, price is., by post. Is. 2d. 

Parrot, Tho Grey, and Howto Treat it. By W. T. Grbrne, M.D., M.A., F.Z.S*, 
dc. In paper, price 1^., by post Is. 2d. 

Speaking* The Art of Keeping and Breeding the principal 

Sy Buss. Iliostrated with 

COLOl RED PLATES and Engravings. In cloth gilt, price is., by post 5s. 4d. 

Patience, Games of, for one or more Players. How to Play 142 different 
Games of Patience. By M. Whitmore Jones. Hloatrated. Series L, 39 
games; Senes U., 54 games; Series HI., 35 games ; Series IV„ 37 gamea; 
benes ^ 30 gam^. Each, in paper. Is., by post Is. 2d. The five bcurui 

together in cloth gilt, price 6e., by post 6s, 4d. 
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kn.i tiiiish. an.l of a ^ery proltyaml conveni«nt Mze. I • hiVit^r^' 

^ery Description, fey W. K. TaU.nto.v. In cloth gilt, price bd., by post 

-Insist ^ «■ 

the Pennsylvania Museum. Philadclpbiii. Price 6». 6d.. by poet e*- 
By Geo. Horne. Fully lUuairated. In elcth g\U, price it- bd.. by p 

^re\"afi'.ro^c 

Phoiography (Modern) for Amateurs. Fourtl. rditi..u. ll^vHcd uM 
KMLir 2 eil IJy J. Eaton FLaRN. In jKiptr, prxot U., by poA U. ^i. 

''iMaiglliEii» 

SwU,'. Su.h»; Ac., in tl.c ,l,,.„lo,l nn<l ...n.t .»t..I,.«„,j- ..........r, B, 

^ ^ivSJ^ie Uulea In full. lllusir.iU-d fnp>i/..r. prtc Iw.. tgy i-ct 2f(. 

Portraiture. Home f-r Anu.K-ur To .u. 

yg-ars' inccsMkiit noik in tho produ- U- n "f j J)' '* , 2.« ■. j 

feE.NLAKK. Fully IlluMvaU-1. In cloth gilt. pr,. c 6.. b-l.. r'u^.uiT„ 

po.tago Stamps, m.l ll,cir CnlU-c.ioa A 

of Po-'^ttil HUiiiii):*. Knv»^lopl•H.^\ rappers, an<l Cara.. > j, .. . p^g. 

Meml.er of lh« Pbllalolic Sw ielit-s c.f lakix »n lajcds. and Br idloru. 
fuiiely Illu«trated. In cloth yUt. ,^ue le. 6./. fry poitle. lOd. 

of those co.n«Kncln« U.o SOidy. By " , ‘I', ' eJ V,’ II 

Illustrated. In2 •■■(^.. pric: Voe. n.ll, by p--l ISs. b-.l. (t-.l.Al. lo.ti. 

'-It?- ; "IFi: B'lr 

iUlf«rent Make«. New KdUlon Jlovlb^d a».l K«U By tlie Kev. a. 

Dow.NMAN. In cloth uiU,yrict ts. nctt^ to/ po^l ««. *>a. 
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Poaltry-FarmlBg, Profitable. Describing In De^tte Meto^ ^t Q^e 

B^t Besulta* and poiatlog out the Mistakes to be Avoideo. By J^. H. 
SOTCUFPB. lUastrateo. In paper^ price la., by peat 1#. 2d. 

Ponltrv-KMPintft Popular* A PracticsU and Complete Guide to Breefing 
and keeping Poultry iot Eggs or for the Table. By F. du MACKSlfZiB. Ulus* 
trated. In paper, price li., by post la. 2d. 

Poultrv for Prizes and Profit* Contains ; Breeding Pooltn for 

Bslin>lcioa Poultry and Managemeot of the Poultry Yard. Handsomely IDu- 
tmted. Second Edition. By PROP. Jamss Long. In ctcih yiit* pr%ce 2s. fid., 
by pest 2s. lOd. 

Babbit, BooB of The, A Complete Work on Breeding and Bearing all Yartoties 
of Fancy Babbits, giving their History* Yariation^ Psea^ Ppinta^ lectfon, 
Mating, Management, dc., Ac. SBCOSB EDITION, Bcuted by HsipSTBB 
W. Knight. Illustrated with Coloured and other Plates, In cloth gut, pr%cs 
lOe. fid., by post lOi. lid. 

Rabbits, Diseases of: Their Causes, Symptoms, and Cure. 

on Trb DISBA38S OP Catibs. Beprinted from **Tbe Book of the Babtat and 
••The Guinea Pig for Food, Fur, and Fancy," in paper, price Is,, by post 
U.2d. 

Babbits for Prises and Profit* The Proper Management of l^noy ^bUtr 
in Health and Disease, for Pets or the Market, and Descriptions of erery 
known Variety, with Instructions for Breeding Good Specimens. By C H A RLS S 
Batson. Illustrated. In cloth gilt, price &. fid., by poet 2s. 9d. Also in 
Sections, aa follows : 

General Ufano^ement o/ Babbits* Includiim Hotches, BreediDg^ 
Feeding, Diseases and their Treatment, Babbit Courts, Ac. Fully mostrated. 
In pa^r, price la, ^ poU Is. 2d. 

B;ehibition Rabhita^ Being descriptions of all Varieldas of Bbil9 
Rabbits, their Points of Excellence, and how to obtain them. Dlustrated, In- 
paper, price Is., by post Is. 2d 

Boad Gbarts (Rsglstarsd), For Army Men, Volunteers, Cyclists, and other 
Road Users. By S. W. H. DixoN and A. B. H. ClbRKE, No. L— London 
to Brighton. Price 2d., by post 2\d. 

Boaea for Amatoura, A Practical Guide to the Selection and Cultivation of 
the best Roses, lllastrated. By the Ret. J. Honywooo D'OuBRAtN, Hon. 
Sec. Nat. Bose See. in paper, price Is., by post Is. 2d. 

Sailing Oalde to the Solent and Poole Barbonr, with Practical Hlnte 
as to Living and Cooking on, and Working a Small Yacht. By LlBOT.-COL 
T. O. CcTHELL. Illustrated with Colourea Charts. In clothgilt^ price 2s. fid., 
by post 2s. Sd. 

Sailing Tonra* The Yachiman’s Guide to the Crulsiiig Waters of the RugUsh 
and Adjacent Coasts. With Descriptions of every CrMk, Harbour, and Road* 
stead on the Course. With utuneroua Charts printed in Coloura, showingpeep 
water, Shoals, and Sands exposed at low water, with Bounding. By Frake 
COWFER, B.A. in Crottm 2vo., cloth gilt. 

Vol. I.f the Coasts of Essex and Suffolk, from the Thames to Aldborongh. 
Six Charts. Price 6i., by post 6s. 3d. 

Fof, II. Tlie South Coast, from the Thame<* to the ScLUy Islands, twenty* 
Bve Charts. New and Bvvised Edition. Price 7a fid., by post 7a lOd. 

Vol. III. The Coast of Brittany, from L'AbervTach to St. Nasaire. and 
an Account of the Loire. Twelve Charts. Price Is. fid., by post 7s. lOd. 

Vol. IV. The Wa^t Coa.^t, from Landes End to Mull of Gallowa^, In* 
eluding the East Coast of Ireland. Thirty Charts. Price IDs. fid., bypestlOi. VkL 

Vol. V. The Coasts of Scotland and the N. B of England down te Aid* 
borongb. Forty Charts. Price 10s. fid., by post 10s. lOd. 

8^ Bernard, Tbe* Its History, Points, Breeding, and Bearing. By Buoa 
Dauieu JlluHtrated with Coloured Frontispiece and Plates. In cloth giU, 
price 2if. fid., fiy post 2s. 9d. 

St* Bernard Stud Book* Edited by Hugh Dalzibl. In cloth gilt, pries 
Ss. fid. each, by post 6s. 9d. each. 

Voi. I. Pedigrees of 1278 of the best known Doga traced to their meet 
remote known ancestors, Show Record, Ac. 

Vol. IT. Pedigrees of 564 Dogs, Show Record, Ac. 
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pa per , jn-ic€ 1#., ^ V , 

Sea* Life, Realities of. Describing the ^^^rVmo Coitb. With 

a nIa^ -T- ^ 

Watepintf Places- ^jb^^SniTel 1 Ju ^1. 
fu/pKcuIar. of them *nrt their auracti^^^ 

i;>-tnued. T«eairfb,rd Year o, 
iHua /n elotK oUt. yr^ce 2^. W-. by voH 2s. \0d. 

®®“mTn.T«d Be?innV°““y^ a"'XnLxd **VuUy ^lu" uawT'7/e”i^ 1-W,. - 

7s.M.wl(.bypci(1».Ud. 

Sh TnuHtmUd! ll paper. pr.« U.. po*« I- 

7..u.f*r.tea. 

Cloth giit. pric^ ia. M., Oy pcti or. S<i- vf air 5 «^r •k.r^.i 

Sheet Metal, Wj^klntf 1^ Bgn« -^y the 

•■n>iTl£dkioiL /n paper, pr^ l^-. 

Show Rocopd. The. . ^r’K^ 

KdS?ei; ^oci o^r Ji^froScripliom By W. K. IawmON. /a 1P^^ »- 

Bha" i oil" In Mefbcd of Laa™^n~ ^ ‘ 

®'*!SS Niw^Mili^oTTav^ Hr^BO^ By 

P siciis M cioVi Pf. prt« ... 

Appendix of PriuVi ^ '^y j h ^LATKH, Aulhor of * 

nfereiicH to Averse Auction IrW . ^> .r ^ cMA f;*f^ ^ 

MiiHUHl/’ “KiiKHivinga ami Ihoir >aUK. cvc. 

nsll.0ui>ost7s.l0d. Breeders- an.l KxbibitorV 

Stud Record. The. Being P‘',^,.A!.y,"J.,^,.>",.rnirg l•.diRreo Sto. k of erery 

Tax-tdermy, Practical. A >Io»wnl tn-jiniclioa to th'l^ Am ^VUii 

ln“. Pre^rving. a«»d Setting-up Naluml ‘ ”V:7,,7 iVkow>e. K.Z.S,. Curator .d 

ISVirMalim /» ?'»• - *"'*' ' 

Tbamea Guido Book. lUYeV '^Arraifged o.i 

*"&.rnew ,L^.'''^sV“o”nVEd*;!ro“^:*profuse1y inuMrated. /u pa,.. pn.- 
1#.. hy port Ir 2^ 
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Toiaato and Fruit Crowing as an Industry for Women. Lecture>< pren 
at the Fore it ry Exhibition, Litrl’e Co art, <l tiring July and August^ J&SiT By 
Oracs HarhI-Man, Practical Fruit Grower and County Council Lectuier. In 
pa}nr^ pri4K 1 ^., btj post 1 ^. Id, 

Tomato Culture for Amateurs* A rractical and rery Complete Manual on 
thesubject. ByB.C. RAVUwscuot'T. lllu:$traced. In paper, prict'ls.t by post 

Trapping, Practical : Being some Papers on Traps and Trapping for 
Vermin, with a Chapter on General Bird Trupping and Snaring By W. 
Carnegie. In p^p^r, price 1©., Op pof^t U. 2d. 


Turning Lathes* A Manual for Technical Schools and Apprentices. A Guide 
to Tuniirig, Ncrt?w-cuiiinc. Metal-spinniDg, dJc. Edited by James Lukin, B.A. 
Third Edition. With 194 Illustrations. In cloth pilt, price is., by pv*( 3d. 3*'. 

Vamp, How Co* A Practica! Guide to the Acooropaniinent of Songs by the 
Un^fiiUKd .Musician. With Examples. In paper, price ^d., by post lOif. 

Vegetable Culture for Atnatours* Containiog Concise Directlona for the 
C uliiv/iiinn of WgciabU-H in sniAll Gardens so as to injure Good Crops. 
With Li'tHof the Best Varielica of each Sort. By W, J. M.\Y Illustrate. 
In paper, priW 1©., by l^, 2if. 

Ventriloquism, Practical* A thoroughly reliable Guide to the Art of 
Voices 'rbruwing and Vuc\l Mimicry, Vocal liiHtrumentalloD, VentiiloqolaJ 
Figures, EnUrUiining, <tc. By Rohgrt Oa.nthony. Numerous Uiustrations. 
I i% cli'th yilt, price bd., ^/y poet 2s. 9d. 


Violins (Old) and Choir Makers: Including snnie References to those of 
Modem Jiiues. By J vmf.h M. Fleming, llluntmtcd with Facnimiles of 
lickete, Nound llole^, &c. I fi cloth yiit, price bd. nett, by post bs. IW. 

Violin School* Practical, for Home Students. Instructions^ and Exercises 
iu Violin PUjing, for the use of Amareurs, Selfdavrners, Teachers, and 
others. IVlih a Nuppleincnt on “Easy Legato Studies for the Violin.*' 
By J M. |•L.•:M!NO. Di mu Ato, clofh yilt, price 9^. bd., by po^t 10^. 2d. 
'Mlhout Supplement, price Is. 6(f., by po^f 8*. 

Vivarium, The* a Full De'icription of the luont Interesting Snakes, 

LiZv'ird.s, wnd oth^r Hoptilcs, an<l How to Keep Them Satisfactorily in Cod* 
ttneni»-ut. H> Kev. t;. c. IUtlma.n. BtvHUtifuUy Illustrated. In cloth r^/f, 
price Ih. t-i. by B.<. 

War Medals and Oocoratlons* A Manual for Collectors, with some 
twoounr of Ci\il Ri*wa;d*i for V.\lt*ur. By 1>. Hastings Irwin. ReTi^ed 
ATid Ktil irtfeil F.tition. Beaudfully 111 u.*4t rated. In eb th yilt, price I2s. 6<f. 
Ti^f^, V pvst IZs , lOd. 

Whippet and Raoe-Dog, The: How to Breed, Rear, Train. Race and 
Kami) at tiie Whippet, the M.uuigeraent of Race Meetings, and GHginal Plans 
of C\iur5*e:t. By Fkekman Llovu. in cloth yilt, priced. 6rf., try post Is. lOd* 

Whist. Scientinc: Its Why*^ an I Whore fore.s. Whiroln all Arbitrary Picta of 
Auili »rity are eliiuinute*!, tlu* Ue.ider taken step bv step through the 

* -^uiiiiiu' <ip*'r.vtl«»n^ iipim \OiicU the Rule** of PUy are b.i!<ed. Bv C. J 
yiyuu>^K. With llluHtrati' e Hand.s printed in Colour, in cloth y\lt,pnce 
; <**f 6#. t K ** 


Wild Birds, Cries and Call Notes of, Dt**cribed at Lenjrth, ami in many 
InBian. vn lllu-,tratccl by .>lu'*ic-il Noiaiion. Jn paper, price U.. by post U. Zd. 

VVUdfowIIng. Practical: Book on Wildfowl and Wildfowl Shooting Bv 

HT. •'IMIUV T»ie ri-sult Of 25 yeir. exp^ri^noe Wildfowl Shooting under 
vll HOI ^ yf i'onduionH of looalMv a-n well fLH cireuDi9tano«>s. Profuiely ll)ii:i. 
Titid. Demy Sco, cloih jilt, pnee 12.h. bd. nett, by p<.st IZs. ICkL ^ 

wild Sports in Ireland. Ik-lng Picturesque and Entenamlng Descriptions 
I '!*■* vJ' JV) . Practical Hints likely to bo of xervic® 

'aclit-iiauj. By John Bickerdyke, AutUor 
J II.- 1., . k of the AlMlound Anuler.” ic. Be.vtiiifully Illustrated from 
Phal.iRt tphs taken by the Author. /.; chrh ^iU. yric<- 6.«.. i>y pest ta. 4d. 

Window Ticket Writing. ConLYining full InsinioUons on the Method of 
'.nruV ^tf Inks, Ac . required, lliius on sitencUlIng as 

t.T.' I ^ J-''" '' 1 Le-M.n- on Gkvss Writing. Japanning 

HvT\ m ^ ''•ntton for the use of Learners and shop AsJutanto. 

By \\ M. < . Morr. inpa/vr, pruvf 1... f iy 2<<. 



170, SlranfJ, London, W.C. 
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wire and Sheet Gauges of the World. Compared and CompUed by 
C. A. B. PfElLSCHMiDT^ of SheflieliL In (>aper, pnc^ U,, by u. It. 

Wood Carving for AmateurSe Full Inatructioaa for pr'xluciDg all tbe 
OmereDt SECOND EDI! lOS, Edited by D DenMNO. 

In paj^er^ price by poU 1«. 2d. 


Workshop Makeshifts. Being s Collection of Practical Hints and 
Su^ffe^tioDS for the use of Amateur Worker^ in Wood MetAl. Kf 

H. J. B. Cassall. Fully lllustratecU In cloth (tilf, priC'f 2^. 6d., ou y<'St 
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THE 1893 EDITION OF 


Seaside Watering Pieces 

(23rd YEAR OF PUBLICATION). 


A Description of over 250 Holiday Resoits on tlie Costs of 
Eiit,'lHnd and Wales, the Isle of Wi-^ht, tlio Cluumel Islands, 
and tlie Isle of Man. including' the gayest and ino-,t 
places, giving full particiilars of them and their nltraetiims, 
and all other information likely to assist persons in selecting 
places in which to spend their Holidays according to their 
individual tastes; with Business Directory of Tradesuien. so 
that Visitors can send orders in advance of their arrival. 


CorrectionSf lyirertorf/ Announcements^ utul Ailrvr- 
tlsementa for the Edition should now he sent in. 


PROSPECTUSES FREE ON APPLICATION. 

' ■ 

London: L. Upcott Gill, 170, Strand, W.C. 


P. T. (). 


A Supplement Spfencffcft Book, 

NICHOLSON’S 

Dictionary of 

Gardening, 

Is in preparation, bringmcr this great work on the Art and 
Practice of Horticulture right up to date. This is the finest 
work on Gardening at present existing, and the Supplement 
which is magnificently illustrated — will make it the newest. 

It is expected that the first portion will be ready 

at an early date. 


In Pfc^taraiion, 

The Sea Services. 

A Guide to the Royal Navy and Mercantile Marine, 

INCLUDING 

PILOT COASTGUARD. LIFEBOAT. LIGHTSHIP. 
WATER POLICE, AND CUSTOMS SERVICE. 

By A. COWIE. 


NEARLY READY. 

A History of . . 

. . Hand=^adc kacc. 

By Mrs. E. NEVILLE JACKSON. 

MAGNIFICENTLY ILLUSTRATED. 

LOXDOX 

L UPCOTT GILL, 170. STRAND. W.C. 



PUBLISHED BY E- and F. N. SPON, *-td. 

Foolscap 8vo, leather cloth, 26. 6d. i 

numcrouB Examples worked out. By K. O. 15LA1« > 

O.E.. Author of Hydraulic Muebinorv.’* Vo. 


Twelfth Editlou, G4mo roan, yilt vdges. U- j t 

Spons* Tables and Memoranda for Engme^^ 

Huest, C.E. (Late Surveyor ar Departoicnt). A^c. . ^ 

Tredffold’s Carpentry,’' “ Architectural Surveyor s Han-1 Dooa, Ac, Ais 

. in celluloid ca«c. !?<. <»<1- — 

Olmo r^, b'llt edffcs. la. U'uustr^t . s-,tk I> 

Electrical Tables and Memoranda. Hy bn^va.sus i. 

Thompson. D.Sc-. H -V. FH -V- . and f-Ttpr Tmov r.. 

With lllustrationa, crown bvo, cloth, Ts. Od- 

.T. A. Fj.bmino. P-S'*.. F.U.S. 

c ' Hund.craftsn.ou 

®'"®nd®A^Snra Co^ntainin^ 700 pa^es. and I »20 Illustrations. Also m 
hand-omo French Morocco hindiuar. ‘>d. 

Iloyal 8vo. cloth, 12-s. Od. * 

r.f rnooersmithing. A pract.cal Troati.se tor work.DK 
^^C^ppcPiuS^aU forms, bf John Fuli.eu. Sen. A’unur.us 

t'rfm hrnnrh of /f<c err 

Fourth Edition, Ho, cloth, 18s. . . , . t 

Tla« Mechanician, a Treatise on the Coustroction and Uauipulation of 
Tool? for Use and Inatructiou of younp En^inoors and 

Aroatoura Coinpriaing the Axte of BUoksmitbiug and torging ; 

H^cti“n and MLufaltaro of Hand Tools, and the vanous Methoc^ of 

UHing and Grinding them ; the Construction of Mocbuio “‘‘J 

work them ; Turning uiul Screw-Cutting ; tkiu varu>u« doUiils of scttin^-out 
work, Ac. »y Caueiu>n Knight, Engineer. 1H> 4to phite.-, conUinint, 

1147 illuatrationa, and Jfi" papes of IctP-rprc--*. 

Fourth Edition, bvo. cloth, 48. Od. , . i 

Rirvx/clfi ReDairing. A Manual compiled from Article* in the ‘Iron 
A?e.®byT& V. m-nn. 2ns papc«, with over ‘inn illu-tratio-*^ ^ 

Third Edition. cotiHidenvbly enlarpod. bvo. cloth. UlU'truUxl, lie. 
M^tal Plate Work: it* Fatu-ms and their Goometry. also Note.* on 
^Metals and UuIoh in Moiisuration for the U.so of Tm. Hou, and ^ 

Workers. CopporsmithK, Uoiler-makerH, IMuiiibor*. and ^ .V . , ' 

M.LEls. M.I.M.K..K.uminer in Metal Flute Work to the tMy and (.udds 
of London Iuntitulo, &.u. 


CATALOOUH POST l-kKE ON AIM>I.ICAT10N. 

LONDON : E. & F. N. SPON LTD., 125, STRAND, 

and of all BOOK^KLl-lHtS. 
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DOG SOAP 

MADE Br 

SPRATT’S 

PATENT 

LIMITED. 


A NON-POISONOUS PREPARATION. 

invaluable for Preparina the Coat for EooMbition. 

SOLD IN TABLETS. 


dog medicines. 


AlteratiTG Cooling Powders 
Aperient Tasteless Bieouits 
Chronic Skin Disease Caro 
Cougb Pills 
Chemical Food 

Chorea Pilla (St. Vitus’ Dance) 

Diarrhoje Mixture 

Distemper Powders 

Distemper Pills 

Disinfectant for Kennels 

Ear Canker Lotion 

Eczema Lotion 

Eye Lotion 

Hair Stimulant 


Jaundice or “ Yellows ” PiUa 
Locurlum Oil (Patent) for An ima 
Use 

Locurium Oil (Patentj for 
Human Use (including Qoyern. 
meat Stamp) 

Mange Lotion 
Purging Pills 

Bhonmatio and Sprain Liniment 
Rbonmatic and Chest Founder Pilln 
Tonic Condition Pills 
Vegetable Puppy Vermifuge 
Worm Powders 
Worm PUls 


YOUR TRADESMAN OR STORES WILL SUPPLY YOU. 


Spratt’s Patent Limited, Bermondsey, London, S.Et 


PAMPHLET ON CANINE DISEASES, POST FREE. 




